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Foreword 


During the meetmg of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, December 1937, the followup resolution was passed: “Ke- 
soK'ed, that the Office of Education be rbouested to recommend stanil- 
ards wliich may be used by the departtnents of education in tlio 
several States for the accreditation of post-secondai^' institutions.” 

After careful consideration of this resolution by the Office of Educa- 
tion it seemed clear that to recommend standards wliich might be 
applicable to the many kinds of post-secondaiy institutions in the 
several States would be inadvisable if not impossible. The assump- 
tion that standards should be the same in the several States is, first 
of all, open to question. Furthermore, standards for accreditation 
are undergoing radic^ revisions at the hands of those associations 
which have devoted inost time and study to the problem. It would 
be bod- procedure to recommend standards to the State departments 
of education if such recommendation would serv-e to slow up the 
processes of revismn of standards now going on. ^ 

On the other hand, the question of accreditation of institutions of 
higher education was recognized as of very great importance. It was 
further recognized that State departments of education should be 
keenly interested in it and should probably participate in the proc- * 
esses of accreditation to a larger e.xtent than at present. The Office ■ 
was therefore desirous of responding as helpfully as possible to the 
resolution. At the request of the Office of Education an Advisory 
Committee w-as appointed to confer with the Comnyssioner \i-ith 
respect to the ihost appropriate procedures to follow. Tliis com- 
mittee consisted of Supt. Walter F. De.xter of California, Com. Ernest ^ 
W. Butterfield of Connecticut, Supt. Eugene B. Elliott of Micliigan, 
Supt. Lloyd W. King of Missouri, and Supt. Sidney B. Hall of Virginia. 
This committee met on*May 9 and 10, 1938. Attending the meeting 
also were President Hany M. Gage of Coe College, Iowa, as Chair- 
man of the Commission on Higher Institutions of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and Chancellor Oliver 
C. Carmichael of Vanderbilt University, Teiyiessee, as Chairman of 
the Commission on Higher Institutions of the Southern Association 
of Oblleges and Secondary Schools. At the conclusion of a 2-day 
meeting the following expi;e8sions of opinion and recommendations 
were adopted by the committee: 

1. It is the opinion of the committee that the issue of most basic importance 
is the relation of State departments of education to the movement of 
•ocreditation in general. This relationship is recognized to involve not 
alone the problem of accrediting institutions for the training of teachers 
but includes also the State department’s share in the responsibility for 
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developing in each State an adequate and economical system of educa- 
tion, including higher education. It is recommended, therefore, that as 
a 6rst responsibility of the Office in carrying out the resolution of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers a study should be made of the 
problems and issues involved in the whole function of accreditation with 
a view to helping the State departments see more clearly the part thev 
may be able to play in solving the complicated problem of accreditation. 

2. It is the opinion of the Condmittee that new colleges seeking the degree- 

granting privilege should be estabUshed by a State only after study and 
report concerning them has been made by some designated State educa- 
tio^ agency. We, therefore, recommend that the Office of Education 
mke a study of existing practices in this regard, and present to the 
Council of Chief State School Officers recommendations for legislation 
or other action looking toward the desired end. 

3. It is recommendedthat both for the establishment and for the accredit- 

ment of junior cOTeges of all types, the Office of Education shaU recom- 
mend oriteria, including objectives, philosophy, and methods of appraisal 
such as shaU encourage flexibiUty and adaptation to existing educational 
needs. In connection with the above recommendation, the hope is 
expressed that a compilation and consolidation of standards as used by 
vmous associations may be made, thus enabling the State departments 
of education to apply in practice such of these, definite, concrete, quanti- 
tative standards as they care to. 

4. It « the opinion of the committee that State departments of education 
^ should have a peculiarly close reUtionship to the work of the State 

teachers colleges and normal schools. It is recommended, therefore, 
that the Office of Education secure from each chief State school officer 
his opinion of the adequacy or inadequacy of each of the standards 
used by the American Association of Teachers Colleges when these 
rtandards are applied to the State teachers colleg^n his State. 

5. It is recommended that the Office of Education make a study of and report 

concerning private business and trade schooli and coUcges, from the 
^int of view of their accreditment by the State. 

6. It is recommend^ that a study be mafie of the problem of sUndardization 

and accreditation of special types of private schools such as those for 
music and for dramatic art. 

7. It is r^gnized by the Committee that a close relationship exists betweeii 

the functions of the State departments of education and thdse of other 
awrediting bodies. It is recommended, therefore, that as the Office 
of Education proceeds with its studies it confer at appropriate times 
with representatives of the stsmdardizing agencies and boards of 
licensure concerned. ' 

8. Id order to acquaint the Chief State School Officers of the several States 

wth the proposed activities of the Office of Education in carrying out 
the resolution, it is recommended that a report of the procedures con- 
tempUted be sent to aU Chief State School Officers for their criticism 
Md that the studies be made in the light of the comments made by the 
Chief State School Officers. ^ ^ 

In the light of these statements and recommendatbns it was 
d^ded tlmt the Office of Education would undertake first to canvass 
the basic issue of accreditation and tiy to discover where the State 
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The bulletin herewith is the result of that undertaking. li has 
been a cooperaUve enterprise partieipated in bj- four menrhers of the 
staff mth Fred J. Kelly, Chief of the Division of Higher Education, 
coorduiator. A' report of progress was made to the Chief 
State School Officers at their annual meetings in December 1938 

tbesP iv^^’ criticisms were made by a number of 

tion nf ® Tu ^ b^^ever, particular apprecia- 

tion of the sen ices of the members of the Advisoiy Committee ^ 

The manuscript was then completed in tentative form, and steps 

taken to secure cnticism of it before publication. These steps 

included: (1) mimeograpWng the summaiy of findings appeSing It 

n^tsl? 7 Submitting these mimeographed 

parts to two conference groups of SAte superintendents of education, 
and one conferenco group of representatives of national and regional 
accreditmg asswiations, as well as to many individuals. The criti- 
cisms thus received proved helpful. 

foUowed by others which wiU 
deal with the remaimng recommendations of the Advisory Committa*. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 

Assistant V. S. Commissioner of Education. . 
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Collesiafe Accreditation by Asencics 
Within States 


Chapter I. Introduction 


A fundamental principle of the American Government 

^ ^ IS that education is a function of the States. The States are 
responsible for higher education as well as elementary and secondary 
education. 

Ac^rdingly, the States have established publicly controlled uni- 
veraQes and colleges to provide higher education for the people. In 
addition, the States have authorized privately controlled institu- 
tions to be established within their borders by granting charters of 
incorporation to them for the same purpose. A further obligation 
rests on the St^^. That obligation is to assure that the hi^er 
educational servib^es furnished by the institutions established under 
the authority of the State s^all be of a satisf^tory quality. 

The States have adopted various plans in their yet modest begin- 
ning toward fulfilling this obligation. Among the most common is 
the accreditation of the institutions within the State. This plan in 
general consists of the appraisal of the physical plant, fewncial re- 
sources, staff, equipment, and cognate facUities of each institution to 
ascertain whether they are adequate to assure a recognized minimum 
quality of higher education. 


Accreditation is a complex undertaking. . It involves many intricate 
problems. In the first place, higher education includes a number of 
different fields of instruction. Whife the majority of institutions in 
the several States limit their services to the general collegiate field, 
others conduct work in professional or technical fields, including law, 
engineering, medicine, business^' agriculture, dentistiy, and the like! 
Accreditation in the general collegiate field represents one of the 
chief concerns of the State t^ause of the predominant number of 
institutions engaged in providing this type of higher education. The 
States, however, are responsible for examining and licensing prac- 
titioners in each of the professions. Invblved in this function is the 
^problem of the accreditation of the professional schools which train 
"the candidates applying to take the examinations. 

In the second place, the States because of their responsibility for 
elementary and secondaiy education have a vital interest in the 
quality of training received by the public-school t^hers. It is the 
practice in practically all the States to require ^achero to secure 
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State certificates before being permitted to teach in the public schools. 
Most of the States have established their own teacher-education insti- 
tutions. A laige proportion of the publicly and privately controlled 
^titutions in all of the States engaged in' the general collegiate 
field also cany on teacher educaUon. Moreover, the two fields are 
closely interrelated. Of special importance, therefore, is State 
accreditation of the teacher-education work provided hy the institu- 
tions. 

In the third place, voluntary or extra-legal associations have 
arisen and entered the domain of accreditation. These associations 
accredit institutions either on a regional or Nation-wide basis depend- 
ing on the scope of their organizaUon. They are for the most part 
under the control of the institutions themselves, faculty members in 
the institutions, or practitioners of the professions. There are at 
present appro.ximately, 25 such national, regional, and professional 
associations, each of which accredits institutions either in the general 
collegiate field or m one of the professional or technical fields. State 
accreditation b further complicated by this situation. 

Purpose of study.— It is the purpose of this study to analyze 
some of the phases of wcreditation of higher educational institutions, 
especially frcfin the viewpoint of the responsibilities of the States. 
An account of ^e historical development of accreditation hy State, 
regional, .and Nation-wide agencies will be given. The e.xis ting 
practices of agencies within States accrediting teacher education and 
, general, coUegiato mstitutions will he described for a selected list of 
30 States » In addition, there will be presented an appraisal of the 
issu^ and problems involved in the accreditation movement. 

Selection of the States in which the existing accrediting practices 
we described was made with the.specific objective of showing repre- 
^tative variations of . State acci-editation.* A certain number of 
ptates were selected from each of the geographical sections of the 
country so as to present a picture for the Nation as a whole. Among* 
the States were those with large populations and with small popula- 
hpM. Furthennore the selection included ■ States having many 
higher educational mstitutions under either public or private control 
and States haying only a few institutions. More than 75 percent* of 
all the institutions in the country are located in the States comprisW 
the study. 

Dednition of accreditation. — In analyzing the different phases 
of .accreditation, a number of obstacles have'been encountered. Fore- 
most amon g them was the detem^tion of whether a certain agency 


•«: O-Ufenito. Colondo. CoAoecUcut. IdUw, Uhnota. todtan., low^ 
Xrotncky, LoolitoiM, MlanMola. Moatua. Ntbimika. N«wJ^. 

w^M-^*”******* Ohio, OklaboBO, PomurlTaoto, Rhode Tone, UM Vlnia^ 

WeSilnfton,W«rtVliiJol^WI«>M«l^ umo, ceae, Utah. VUstali, 
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or agencies Trithin some of the States were actually engaged in the ac- 
creditation of the institutions. There were several causes of this un- 
certainty. One was that the agency or agencies were conducting one 
or more phases of accreditation, but did not regard themselves as 
accrediting organizations. Another was the fact that the accredita- 
tion being conducted by an agency frequently overlapped other edu- 
cational activities being performed by the same agency so that it was 
dfficult to distinguish them. Still anothw was a general confusion in 
the interpretation of the term ^‘accreditation/^ 

In consequence, it was necessary to define accreditation as used in 
the present study. Accreditation in its complete sense includes the 
follow^: (l).The pr^ription of minimum standards which the in- 
stitutions must meet in order to be accredited; (2) the visitation or 
inspection of the institutions to ascertain whether they are complying 
with the minimum prescribed standards; and (3) the issuance or pub- 
lication of a list of accredited institutions. Among the States there 
were some in which the agencies carrying on accreditation were actually 
• performing only one or two of these functions instead of all of them. 
For the purposes of this study such agencies have been classified as 
cond ucting State accreditation. The extent to which eachxif the sev- 
eral functions was being performed partiaUy or whoUy by them will be 
shown in the report. ^ 

Nature of material, methods of collection, and sources. The 

material for the studj consists of data bearing on the different phases 
of accreditation. ^ 

In order to facilitate the gathering of the material from tbe States 
a schedule of information was prepared containing 47 items together 
with numeroQs sub items covering the many detailed aspects of the 
subject. Supplementing the schedule, a large amount of dociimentaiy 
material ^as gathered for use in the study, such as legal provisions of 
the State conferring authority upon the accrediting agency, rules and 
regidations adopted by the agency, standards used in accrediting the 
institutions, lists of accredited universities and colleges, report forms 
used by accredited institutions when reporting to an accrediting agency, 
and any available research studies applicable to accreditation. 

Since the study was i&dertaken at the request of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers and in cooperation with that organi- 
zation, much of the data were sought through visitation to the Sute 
departments of education m each of the 30 Stotes. SUte universities 
and other institutions participating or interested ia accreditation were 
also visited. ' The material was collated prmcipally by field trips made 
by three staff members of the Office of Education. Each of the States 
was visited by one or more of the sUff members. Through personal 
interviews ^th officers in the State departmente and institutions items 
in the schedule were filled in and other information obtained regarding 
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the historical development of accreditation. Inquiiy into local condi- 
tions affecting the conduct of the accrediting program of the individual 
States was also made. Another means used in some instances to secure 
specially required material for the study was through correspondence 
with officers of the departments, institutions, and other agencies. 

In addition, a comprehensive study of the literature in the field of 
accreditation was made. Included in this literature were the annual 
proceedings of higher educational associations of various types, of pro- 
f^ional associations conducting accreditation in the several profes- 
sional fields, and of publications of regional accrediting organizations. 
Annual reports of certain State departments of education issued over 
a period of years were another source of data. 

Limitations of the study.— 0( necessity only brief treatment has 
been given in the study to the relationship of State accreditation to 
other State regulatory or supervisory functions over higher education. 
Among the latter is State r^ulation or supervision of the chartering 
and establishing of new institutions, the granting of degrees or diplomas 
by institutions, the certification of public-school teachers, the ficensing 
of professional practitioners, and si^ar activities. . Accreditation also 
has relationships to collegiate admission practices, graduation require- 
ments, and other phases of the internal administration of higher edu- 
cational institutions. It has been possible to treat such relationships 
only in a limited way. 



Port I 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Chapter II. Accreditins by Voluntary Asencies^ 


I the last quarter of the nineteenth century there were 

■■--'many Muenc^ convei^g to bring about the demand for 
standardization in higher education. 

The those way in which the power to confer degrees was given had 
resulted in many institutions being incorporated as colleges that 
possessed little approaching such an institution except the name. 
So great was the number of colleges of this type at the beginning of 
the twentieth centuiy, that William R. Harper, president of the 
University of Chicago, in an address at the meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1900, esti- 
mated that 20 to 25 percent of the chartered colleges in the United 
States “are doing work of a character a little removed from that of an 
academy.” 

With the growth of facilities in transportation, students were 
transferring from one institution to another and from one section of the 
country to another, and wanted to have their credits earned at one 
college accepted at another. 

The State umversities and the privately endowed universities were 
building up their graduate departments and felt the need of determin- 
ing the institutions both within and without the State whose graduates 

might be safely admitted to the universities as candidates for advanced 
degrees. 


State departments of education were being pressed for recognition 
of the teacher-trail^ work done in the colleges of the State as quali- 
fication to teach without examination. 

There was no uniformity in the requirements for entrance demanded 
by the coUeges. Each^institution had its own variety that differed 
from that of the rest. The introduction of the elective system had 
served to increase the confusion, and the Ugh schools were suffering 


p»PM»Uon of this ebopter coiwtated very lar«ely of the annual report* 
Of tna pioooodlDgi of the MsocUtioo# ooooarned. Before printing, the matorial regarding each aviation 
was submitted to an officer of the association for approval. 

Other docaments ooi^ted were: 

Annual Reports of the U. B. Commlsaloiier of Education from 1B7D to lOlA, and Biennial BuFyeys of Edn- 
cation of thekOffloe of Education, 1018 to 1034. 

A Classifloatlon of Unlversiltei and Colleges with Keferenoe to Bachelor’s Degreee lOlL (not printed) 
by Kendric C. Babcock, fipectalist in Higber Education U. B. Bureau of Education 
An Eiplimatory Sutement in Ragard to <‘A Olaialflaatloo of Unlvewltle. and Coliege. with Reference to 
Baohelw ■ Degree* (Special Publication of the U. 8. Borean of Bdocatioo. whole nomber Ml, 1912), by 
* • • . Claitoo. ' 

wu!^*^**”****^ Mucatlon, by George K. MaoLean; U. 8. Buraau 61 Education BuHetln, 

CoUegea of Aita and Sclancea, by Samuel P. Capen; U. B. Bureau of Edo» 
Kariy Annual BeportaoftheOarnefiePniind.ti«n nf Tranhlng’ ltOfr-1014. 
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in the attempt to instruct their students in the manifold subjects 
, required nf their graduates to enter college- 

Out of the problems arising from the diversity of entrance require- 
ments grew the first efforts toward standardization. 

The account of the attempts to standardize higher education given 
in the following pages is intended to show briefly the development of 
the movement from its beginning to the present time. Although tlie 
study of which it forms a part is concerned primarily with accrediting 
as carried on by State agencies, voluntary organizations have con- 
tributed so greatly to the movement that any historical account of 
accrediting w'ould be incomplete without mention of their activities. 

Standardization of Entrance Requirements 

The scope of the movement for uniform entrance requirements is 
indicated by the large number of organizations that interested them- 
selves in the subject. In the Annual Keport of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1896-97, are listed 23 different typ^ of organizations 
dealing with the problem, among them associations of colleges and 
secondary schools. State teachers associations, high-school teachers 
associations, special committees in various sections, and the National 
Education Association. 

The colleges of New England were the first to take united action 
toward a uniform entrance standard, as the result of a conference held * 
in December 1879, at Trinity College, Connecticut. The acliieve- 
ments of this and other conferences of similar nature led in 1886 to the 
formation of the New England Association of Collies and Prepara- 
tory Schools, to advance “the cause of liberal education by the promo- 
tion of interests common to colleges and preparatory schools.” The 
organization of other associations regional in scope, with similar 
objectives, followed soon after. The College Association of Penn- 
sylvania was formed in 1887, and the following year changed its name 
to “Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of ^e Middle 
States and Maryland.” Among its purposes was “to consider the 
qualification for candidates for admission to collies and methods of 
admission.” The North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools and the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Southern States were founded in 1895. In addition to the re- 
gional associations, the colleges in various States formed organiza- 
tions, like the Ohio College Association, the Missouri College Union, 
and the Association of Colleges of South Carolina, whose purposes, 
although local in scope, were sinular to those of the oiganizations 
covering wider areas. 

The work of these regional and local associations led to the develop- 
ment of a national movement for uniformity in admission require- 
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merits. The National Education Association had during the nineties 
two committees reporting on entrance requirements. The first, the 
Committee of Ten, appointed in 1892, asserted that the colleges should 
adapt their requirements to the secondary schools after, these schools 
had been putupon asound educational basis. Another committee of the 
association, the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, ap- 
pointed in 1895, presented in 1900 a report covering a 4-year investi- 
gation of entrance conditions and ways and means of securing uniform- 
^ ity. The conclusions reached by the committee constituted the first 
step on a national scale toward bringing the high schools and colleges 
throughout the country into cooperation. 

CoIIbqc Entrance Examination Board, — An effective agency in 
bringing about uniformity in the administration of entrance require- 
ments was the College Entrance E-xamination Board, organized No- 
vember 17, 1900, by a small group of representatives of universities 
and colleges located in the Middle States and of secondaiy schools 
chosen by the Association of Colleges and Preparatoiy Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. The purpose of the board was to secure 
the adoption of inform definitions* of the subjects required for college 
admission. This it accomplished through the issuance of statements 
of the ground which should be covered in the various subjects in the 
secondary schools and its college admission examinations, which soon 
came to be accepted by colleges and umversities throughout the coun- 
try as alternatives to their own. 

Accrediting of secondary «choof«.— Although prior to 1900 there 
were m the Middle West, where admission to college by certificate had 
been in effect for a quarter of a century, several State university sys- 
tems of accrediting secondary schools, and in the East institutions 
that accepted certificates from certain preparatory schools for admis- 
sion, the first successful organized movement to secure uniformity in 
the standards of the schools themselves was by a group of New Eng- 
land colleges, which in May 1902, formed the New England College 
Entrance Certificate Board. The following year the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools drew up requirements 
for accrediting seconds^ schools, and published its first accredited list 
in 1904. The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Southern States issued its first list in 191 1 , ^nd the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland not 
until 1928. 

0 

Accrediting in Higher Education on g National Bati^ 

Several important bodies concerned with the maintenance of proper 
standards in higher education were created in the last years of the ninl- 
teenth and the early years of the twentieth centuries. The National 
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I Association of State Universities was formed in 1896, and the Associa- 
tion of American Univjgreities and the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges in 1900. Of these, only the Association of American Universities 
entered definitely upon standardizing activities, and it not until con- 
siderably later. Two of the great educational foundations were also 
established at this time, the General Education Board and the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The General Education Board, formed in 1902, contributed to the 
standardizing movement by gathering and classifying data concerning 
colleges and granting subsidies to tho4 that were most promising. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching was 
incorporated in 1905 as an agency to administer the system of retiring 
allowances for college teachers provided in the gift of Amdrew Catnegie. 
To carry out the wishes of the donor of the gift, the foundation was 
under the necessity of determining the institutions whose teachers 
should be eligible to receive pensions. The diversity of standees of - 
institutions calling themselves colleges complicated this task, and in 
deciding what should constitute a college for its purposes the founda^% 
tion adopted the definition of a college already legally established in 
the State of New York, thereby giving great publicity to this defini- 
tion, which follows: 

An institution to be ranked as a college, must bave at least six professors 
giving their entire time to college and university work, a course of four full 
years in liberal arts and sciences, and should require for admission, not less 
than the usual four years of academic or high-school preparation, or its equiva- 
lent, in addition to the preacademio or grammar school studies. 

For a time it was thought that the foundation would act as a stand- 
ardizing agency for colleges, hut its efforts were confined to the ap- 
proval of institutions eligible for the Carnegie pensions. 

Association of Collegiate Alumnae and American Association 
of Vnicersity Women. — The Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
(now the American Association of University Women) was founded 
in 1882, “to unite alumnae of different institutions for practical educa- 
tional work"; also, as added to the constitution in 1899, “for the col- 
lection and publication of statistical and other information concerning 
education, and in general for the maintenance of high standards ip 
education.'* 

The association was organized by a small group of women gre^luates 
ofksight colleges, and the constitution provided for future admission to 
membership of women who had received a degree from a college, uni- 
versity, or scientific school approved by the association. At first ad- 
mission was granted principally upon a personal basis, but as applica- 
tions b^an to increase, in order to accomplish its purposes, the associa- 
tion felt the need of setting up requirements for the approval of the 
institutions whose graduates were seeking to become members. 
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Early requirements which' it set up for institutional membership 
stipulated that members of the faculty should not be caUed upon to 
give preparatory instruction; that the institution must have definite 
reqwements for admission; and thatjat least 25 women must have 
received degrees prior to appfication for membership. 

In 1896 the association organized a committee on corporate mem- 
berehip whose work it was to formulate a method of examining insti- 
tutions, ^t was insttmeted to consider only institutions which had 
graduawd at least 50 women, which possessed an endowment of 
$500,000, and which had no preparatory department organized under 
the government or instruction of the college faculty. An elaborate 
set of schedules bearing on the faculty, students, dances (1) for a 
college of arts and science and (2) for a university, ^^rance require- 
ments, certificates from accredited schools, e.xaminations, curricula, 
and kind of “required work,” was prepared for the use of the committee 
m examining institutions. 

In 1904 the comrmttee on standards presented, and the association* 
accepted, recommendations for changes and additions in Reschedule 
issued in 1896. Among the noteworthy additions was one calling 
for “a re^onable recogmtion of women in governing boards, in facul- 
ties, and in the student body ; and proper provision foik^e intellectual 
and social needs of women students.” Another wal that “There 
shall be 50 alumnae who have applied for membership in the asso- 
ciation.” These provisions were to be given first consideration in 
accepting new institutions. 

For many years the association made its own investigations of the 
academic and financial status of institutions applying for member- 
ship, but in 1910 it voted to accept the judgment of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in these matters, 
leaving for its committee on standards special consideration of the 
provision made by the institutions of suitable conditions foi' women. 
Accepted institutions were required to have — 

reasonable recognition of women in the faculty and in the student body, 
material provision for their intellectual and social needs; salaries of women 
on the faculty to be approximately the same aa those for men in Uyfsame 
grade; a coeducational institution to have a dean or adviser of women 
above the rank of instructor; weight to be given to the fact where women 
are on the board of trustees, especially in a women’s college. 

It has been the practice of the association to continue toT%x)gDize 
the work of some other accrediting agency in setting up academic 
standards, while continuing to apply its own additional tests. In 
1912, it voted to consider for membership the institutions in Class I 
of the classification made by the United States Bureau of Education. 
Findii^ the criterion in this classification toq difificult to apply, in 
1916, it changed its requirements of academic standards to include 
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! the institutions on the list of the Association of American Universities. 

To this list it voted, in 1919, to supplement the lists of liie regional 
accrediting associations, a practice which it continued until 1929, 
when as the American Associaticfh of University Women it retunied 
to its former practice of recognizing only the institutions accredited 
by the Association of American Universities 

Southern Association of College Women, — This was an organi- 
zation founded in 1903, "to -unite college women in the South for 
the liigher education of women * * * to raise the standard of edu- 
cation for women; * * * to develop preparatory schools and to 

define Uie line of demarcation between preparatory school and college.” 
For 18 years the association exercised influence on the standards of 
the colleges for women in the South by the publication annually of 
a report on the organization, standards, and practices of those4nsti- 
tutions. - In 1921 tliis association united with the Association of Colle- 
giate Alunmae, the enlaiged organization becoming the American 
Association of University Women. 

The association now approves institutions through its national 
Conunittee on Membership and Maintaining Standards’, which con- 
sists of leading women educators. Requirements for approval include: 

I. The approved rating of the following agencies according to the 
character of the applying institutions: 

Association of American Universities 
American Association of Teachers Collages 

II. Compliance with the standards of the American Association 

of University Women in regard to the status of women in the student 
body, on the faculty, in the administration, and on the board of 
trustees; adequate provision for Ae living conditions and social life 
of the women students; proper protection for community health, 
including periodical medical examinations and facilities for the care 
of students in the cose of illness; sound pliiysical education, and pro- 
vision for the gmdance of women students by women with admini^ 
trative and faculty rdnk. ' 

In addition, the association recognizes only those degrees for which 
at least 60 percent of the work offered is of a liberalizing, nontechnical 
character. 

National Associatioh of State. Universities. — At its annual 
meeting in 1905, the NatiPnal Association, of State Universities 
appointed a committee to report upon standards for the recog^nition 
of American universities and for the A. B. and" higher degrees. After 
a 3-year study the committee presented a jleflnition and a set of 
standards for colleges covering the following points: (1) amount of 
work for the bachelor’s degree; (2) qualifications of tethers and 
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ipsUtutiional facilities; (3) equipment, (a) libraries for undeiigraduate 
and (6) graduate work; laboratories; (4) time units for degrees; (5) 
scope of curriculum; (6) provision for recognition and committee on 
standards. These standards were adopted at the meetiil^ of the 
a^ociation in 1908 and at the request of the association, Kendric 

t specialist in higher education of the United States Bureau 

of Education, during the years 1911 to 1913, visited and reported 
upon a number of State universities. Upon the resignation of Dr. 
Babcock from the bureau in 1913, the investigations were discon- 
tmued and the matter of classifying the universities was dropped. 

Asswiation of Land- Grant Colleges and Universities, — The 
participation of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities in the standardizing movement was, and has since been, 
manifested chiefly through the adoption of resolutions accepting the 
reports and recommendations of its various standing committees on 
many different phases of land-graht college education, together with 
the discussions held at its annual meetings. 

Association of American Universities.— Association of 
Amencan Universities, though refiictant . a^ first to undertake to 
. standardize colleges, has become one of the most important accredit- 
ing agencies in thp country. The association, with an initial member- 
, ship of 14 universities, was founded “for the purpose of considering 
mattere of common interest relating to graduate s^tudy.” Qne of 
these interests concerned the conditions under wliichstudents might 
bwome candidates for higher degrees at American universities, or 
might receive advanced credit for work done in other institutions. 
This necessitated a knowledge of the institutions themselves. 

Until 1913, the association took no action with reference to the 
approval of institutions, although it had been under pressure from 
various sources to do so. Its attempt to have the United States 
Bureau of Education mal^ a classification of colleges had failed. As 
no agency could be %und to undertake the work, the association felt 
the neceteity of doing so. * - 

In 1904 the University of Berlin adopted a regulation which limited 
*the institutions in the United States from which it would accept credit 
toward the doctor of philosophy degree to the institutions comprising 
the membership of the Association of American Universities. Others 
of the Geiman umversities attended by large numbere of American 
students did likewise. Feeling this action to be unjust to many other 
universities and colleges in the United States, Ihe association appointed 
a wmmittee to consider and report upon means to correct it. Not 
beii^ possessed of the facilities to make a list of higher educational 
institutions whose d^ees might be regarded T>y the association as of 
equal value to thow conferred by institutions Comprising its member- 
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ship, the committee recommended that a list oPaccepted institutions 
be made up of the following groups; 

(1) The members, present and future, of the Association of American 
Universities. 

(2) Those other institutions on the accepted list of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. • 

(3) Those institutions which are not included in the accepted list of the 

Carnegie Foundation because they are in some sense sectarian, as defined 
in the terms of the fund, but otherwise conform to its standards of accepta- 
bility. y 

The association accepted the report of its committee, and in 1913 
submitted to the German ministeries of education a list of 1 19 institu- 
tions, with the recommendation that for the present they recognize 
not only the bachelor’s degrees conferred by the members of the 
Association of American Universities, “but also the degree of those 
other American colleges and universities which are certified by this 
foundation as of equivalent standing but e.\cluded from its accepted 
list for other than educational reasons.” 

Following the publication of this list as its first approved list, the 
association indicated its future policy in accrediting by appointing a 
committee on classification of colleges, which later submitted a scheme 
for rating colleges which divided them into three groups as foUows: 

Group A . — Institutions whose graduates should ordinarily be admitted 
to the graduate schools of this association for work in lines for which they 
had adequate undergraduate preparation, with a reasonable'presumption 
that advanced degrees may taken with the minimum amount of pre- 
scribed work and in the minimum time prescribed. Students who choose 
work in lines for which their undergraduate'course has not prepared them 
adequately must expect to take more time and do additional work. 

Group B.— Institutions from which only those graduates of high standing 
. in their classes who are individually recommended by the department of 
undergraduate instruction corresponding to that in which they propose to 
do their graduate work may be admitted on the same basis as graduates 
from institutions in Group A. ' , 

Group C . — Other institutions whose graduates should be admitted to 
■ graduate schools, but with the presumption that more than the minimum 
time and minimum amount of work will be ordinarily required for an ad- 
vanced degree. 

The committee recommended the circulation of the list among the 
association’s members, to be used privately for 1 year as a provisional 
list, with a view to revision and subs^uent publication.* After 
several years of wperimenting wdth this scheme of classification^ the 
association published its first list of accepted colleges, incorporating 
in a single approved list all institutions fallbig within the three groups. 

The association has made several changes in its criteria ]for approv* 
ing colleges. In 1924 it accepted “ in a general way'* the statement of 
principles and standards proposed by the American Council on Elduca- 
tion, but still considered “ the perforx^ance of recent graduates of insti- 
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tutions in the graduate and professional schools of the country to be 
fundamental in determining whether the institution should be included 
in the approved list of the association.” Recent changes, the last ap- 
proved at the annual meeting of the association in November 1938, 
have revealed increasing elasticity in interpreting the criteria for ac- 
crediting. The association announced that it “has ho standards dr 
definite rules and specifications to be applied in an exact and mechan- 
ical fashion. What it tries to do is to find out what the institution 
does and whether the work is well done.” * 

At the 1938 meeting also, the committee on the classification of uni- 
versities and colleges announced that it was undertaking a study of the 
teachers colleges wnth a view to their accrediting. 

National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. — In 1906 the various educational associa- 
tions iiiterested in high-school and college relations and standards or- 
ganized the National CJonference Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, as a means of keeping in touch with the prob- 
lems and progress of each other. The associations composing the com- 
mittee were the National Association of State Universities, the regional 
association’s of colleges and secondary schools, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board. The membership was later increased by the addition of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and ^he 
United States Commissioner of Education, ex officio. After the crea- 
tion of the Association of American Colleges in 1918, that organization 
also became a member. 

The National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and 
^condary Schools, in a resolution adopted at its first formal meeting 
in 1907, stated as its purpose ” to consider requirements for admission, 
matters ,of mutual interest to imiversities, colleges, and preparatory 
schools, and such other questions as may be referred to it by the asso- 
ciations.” One of the early acts of the committee was to propose a 
unit measurement for the high-school course. In conference with offi- 
cers of the Carnegie Foundation, the Committee defined a unit, as 
•applied to secondary-school work, as “a year’s study in any subject in 
a secondary school, constituting approximately a quarter of a^ull year’s 
work,” with further explanation as follows: 

This statement is designed to afford a standard of measurement for the 
work done in Secondary schools. It takes the 4-year high-school course as a 
basis and assumes that the length of the school year is from i<6 to 40 weeks, 
that a period is from 40 to 60 minutes in length, and that the study is pursued 
for I or 6 periods a week; but under ordinary circumstances, a satisfactory 
year's work in any subject cannot be accomplished in less than 120 sixty- 
minute hours, or their equivalent. Schools organised on a different can 
nevertheless estimate their work in terms of this unit. 

* rn w a wlin g i iDd a<Mraiet o( tha lortletti annoal oonfiBreik09» Noyember 1988. p. 86. 
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The committee ildoptcd this definition at its conference October 1, 
1909. Almost at once t^lleges and universities in aU sections of the 
country began stating their requirements for admission in terms of the 
“.Carnegie unit,” asi^t came to bo kno\ni. 

A resolution adopted at one of the earliest conferences urged the 
organizations comprising the committee “to collect data concerning, 
and to study the subject of standardization of colleges and universi- 
■ ties.” It recommended that “in the transfer of collegiate students, 
the following points be considered in determining the standing of the 
colleges or umversities concerned : (1) Requirements for admission, (2) 
the grade and amount of work required, (3) the number and qualifica- 
tions of the instructors and the proportion of instructors to students, 

(4) the separation of the collegiate faculty from the government and 
the instruction of a preparatory department, (5) the acceptance of the 
graduates by the graduate schools, (6) equipment, and (7) endowment. 

Other questions dealing with entrance requirements, the transfer of 
college credits, the secondary-school curriculum, etc., engaged the at- 
tention of the committee until it ceased its functions in 1923. An 
important part of its activities was concerned with the terminology in 
s^ondaiy and higher education, undertaken at the suggestions of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

United States Bureau of Education (now U. S. Office of Edn- 
cation).— Prior to issuing its first approved list, the Association of 
.American Universities had sought to have the United States Bureau 
of Education undertake the responsibility of classifying colleges. The 
bureau had been publishing a list of higher educational institutions 
with certain statistical data concerning them in the Annual Reports 
of the Commissioner of Education since 1870. At first the only 
criterion for inclusion in the list was that institutions be authorized 
to confer degrees, and all colleges were included in one group; but in 
1880 the institutions were separated into coeducational institutions 
and colleges for men, and ‘^institutions for the superior instruction of 
women.” In the latter ^oup were included institutions most of 
which conferred degrees but some of which did not. Later this group 
was ^vided into Class A and Olass B colleges for women, which 
division continued until 19 1 1 , when this classification was abandoned 
and all universities and colleges were combined in a single list. At 
the same time a very limited standard was established for listing, the 
rule under which the new list was made up being that the institutions 
“must ^ authorized to grant degrees; must have definite standards 
of admission; must give at least two years' work of standard college 
grade; and must have at least 20 students in college status.” 

Although the very meager requirements for listing institutions as 
colleges made by the Bureau of Education could not be considered • 
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an attempt to'^standarfize or classify institutions, they represented a 
somewhat feeble step m that direction. 

ClassiRcation of universities and colleges by the United 
States Bureau of Education.— At a conference of deans of graduate 
schooU held m connection wth the annual meeting of the Association 
of Amencan Lmversities, November 1910. the need for a classification 
of coUeges and universities made by some responsible agency came 
up for special consideration. Becau.«^ of its position as a Federal 
office, unhampered by institutional, State, or sectional prejudices 
and whose judgment would be accepted ^oth here and abroad, it 
was decided Ur request the United States Bureau of Education to 
undertake the task. After due consideration, the bureau agreed to 
do so, and aligned to the work Kendric C. Babcock, recently 
appointed specialist in higher education. 

In view of the impossibility of I’isiting^ and examining all of the 
imiversities and colleges concerned witliin any reasonable length of 
time, other means of obtaining information had to be deWsed. It 
was therefore decided to base the proposed classification primarily 
upon the practice of the graduate and professional schools in granting 
credit to the graduates of the colleges and universities. This infor- 
mation, secured by visits npade by Dr. Babcock to the leading grad- 
uate Mhools and in conference with their officers, was supplemented 
by mformation obtained from intemews with officers of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and the General 
h^ucation Board, the education ofiicers m a number of States, and 
also by the data on colleges and ifaiversities throughout the country 
possessed by the Bureau of Education. 

The classification, made after 10 months of investigation, divided 
the 344 institutions listed into four groipps, as follows; 

Institutions whose jrradiiates would ordinarilv be able to take 
theThacter’s degree at any of the large graduate echools in one vear after 
receiving the bachelor's degree, without necessarily doing more* than the 
amount of work regularly ptescribod for such higher degree. 

Class //.-Institutions whose graduates would probably require for the 
master s degree in one of the strong graduate schools somewhat more than 
one year s regular graduate work. • • • 

Class ///.— Institutiona whose standards of admission and graduation 
are BO low, or so uncertain, or so loosely administered, as to make the 
requirement of two years forjhe master’s degree riJgkshli • • 

Class I V.— Institutions whose bachelor’s degree w^uldbe approximately 
two years short of equivalency with the standard bachelor’s degree of a 
8^ndard college as described kbove. • • • 

The classification, containing as it did only a little more than half 
the collies of the country, was intended to be tentative only. A 
few copies of it were printed M sent in the fall of 191 1 to the deans 
of graduate schools and several other educational officers, to obtain 
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their criticisms and suggestions. With the assistance thus aflforded, 
a revision was made in the method of grouping the institutions and 
some of the institutions changed to another group from the one in 
which they were first placed, and the revised classification was sent 
to the printer. The first grouping of institutions was not intended 
to be made public, being in tentative form, but this fact seemed not 
to have been understood, and knowledge of the classification soon 
became common. Some of the colleges listed in groups lower than 
the one to which they thought they belonged protested strongly 
against the Bureau of Education undertaking to classify colleges. 
The fact that the classification related only to the recognition by 
graduate schools of the bachelor's degrees conferred by the institu- 
tions and not to the merits of the institutions in other respects, was 
entirely overlooked. The feeling engendered by the classification was 
so great tliat before the revision could by printed, the President of 
the United States directed the Bureau of Education to withhold its 
publication. 

In 1913 a different administration was in control of the Govern- 
ment. The Association of American Universities addressed a com- 
munication to the new President, in which was stated the value to 
that association of the classification, and requested him to remove 
the bar to its publication. This he failed to do, and the association 
thereupon made provision for making its own classification- It ap- 
pointed a committee, of which Dr. Babcock, then dean of the college 
of arts and sciences of the University of Illinois, was made chairman, 
to prepare an accredited list of institutions, made up on the same 
basis for approval as used in the Bureau of Education Classification, 
that of the success of students in graduate work. 

Study of standards by the Committee on Hiyher Educational 
Statistics of the United States Bureau of Education.— The 
United States Office of Eklucation (formerly Bureau of Education) 
has not undertaken to classify colleges and universities since the 
failure of its first attempt. During the year 1914-15, however, the 
bureau organized a comnuttee made up of representatives of the 
principal associations dealing with higher education to discuss the 
advisability of preparing a classification, and if found desirable to 
suggest methods of procedure. The committee included represents- 
* fives of all the leading organizations interested in college standards, 
including the Association of American Universities, the National 
Association of State Universities, the American Medical Association, 

- the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, the Asso- 
ciation -of American Colleges, the United States (3ommisaioner of 
Education, and the specialist in higher education of the Bureau of 
Educatjpn. 
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At a meeting on May 3, 1915, the committee concluded that it was 
undesirable to make a classification of colleges, but thought that in 
place of a classification the status of institutions might be shown by 
statistical comparisons. The committee therefore decided to make a 
study and a presentation of the resources and equipment, and so far 
as possible of the educational and administrative efficiency of higher 
institutions, on the showing of w'hich it was believed universities 
could make their own classifications. The Committee on Higher 
Educational Statistics planned to study and report separately data 
regarding different types of institutions, such as colleges of arts and 
sciences, schools of engineering, teachers colleges, etc. It completed, 
however, only the study relating to the coDeges of arts and sciences. 
Further work was interrupted by the participation of the country in 
the World War. The complet^ study, under the title “Resources 
and Standards of Colleges onBfctts and Sciences”, was published as 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 30. 

AntCTican Council on Education , — The American Council on 
Education was created as an emergency agency during the World War 
to coordinate the activities of the colleges growing out of the needs of 
the war. Later it vras established on a permanent foundation. 
Among its early activities ^as an attempt to coordinate the work of 
the different accrediting agencies. In connection with its annual 
meeting, May 6 and 7, 1921, it held a joint conference with the 
National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, to determine a method of bringing about greater uni- 
formity in college standards and accrediting *procedures. The 
conference adopted a report of a special committee on policy, which 
recommended that common statements of standards for higher edu- 
cational institutions be prepared and submitted to the principal 
accreditmg agencies. It approved the American Council on Education 
as' the coordinating agency for further conference, for formulation 
and -dissemination of common standards, and for promoting the 
proposed unification. 

The Committee on Standards appointed by the council, in accord- 
ance i/ith the recommendation of the joint conference, was composed 
of one member each from the associations which made up the National 
Conference Committee and in addition a representative of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the Catholic Education Association, the 
Indiana State Department of Eklucation, the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education, the American Council on Eklucation, and 
the Bureau of Education. As this committee took over the position 
in the standardizing field formerly occupied by the National Confer- 
ence Committee, that body ceased to function after its a.miiiA.1 meeting 
in 1923. 
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The Committee on Standards prepared standards for colleges which 
were adopted at the meeting of the American Council on Education 
in May 1922. Later it formulated standards for junior colleges and 
teachers’ colleges and norAal schools, which were adopted in 1924. 

It then sent copies of the standards to all the leading accrediting 
agencies, several of which, including the Middle States Association, 
the Southern and Northwest Associations, several church boards of 
education, and a number of State departments of education adopted 
them without change; others adopted them with modifications appli- 
cable to conditions existing in their constituencies. 

The Americau-Council had never purposed to become an accrediting 
agency. It therefore prepared no lists of institutions accredited as 
meeting the standards which it issued. The standards served as , 
principles for the guidance of accrediting agencies for a period of 12 
years. In 1935 feeling that the standards had served their piupose, 
the council discontinued them. 

Accrediting in Hisher Education on a Regional Basis 

One of the earliest attempts to standardize colleges on a regional 
basis was that of the Conference of Chief State School Officers of the 
North Central and Western States, which met at Salt Lake City in 
November 1 9 10 and adopted seven requirements for a standard college. 

At first the regional associations of colleges and secondary schools 
concerned themselves chiefly with the problems of the secondary 
schools, but after about a decade or so they began to turn attention 
also to the standards of colleges. * 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools,— Admiaaion to membership itself in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools necessitated the ful- 
fillment of certain standards, the constitution adopted in March 1895, 
denying membership to any college or university requiring for admis- 
sion less than 15 units of secondary school work as defined by its 
coi^ssion on secondary schools; or to any Allege or university 
which conferred the doctor of philosophy or doctor of science degree 
for less than 3 years of graduate study. 

As early as 1901, the association had a conunissmn on accredited 
schools, one of whose tasks was the formulation/^f standards for 
accrediting i^ondary schools, and later the compilationiUd publi- 
cation of a list of accredited schools, which it completed in 1904. In 
1906 the scope of the commission’s work was broadened to include 
the s^dardkation of colleges, and in 1910 there was included in the 
constitution of the association the provision that After April 1, 1912, 
no college or univereity shall bo eligible to membership which’is not 
on the list of accredited collies of the association.” It was not imtil 
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March 21, 1913, however, that the commission was able to publish 
its first standards and accredited list. 

In order to facilitate the work of accreditmg, the association in 1916 
created a separate commission on institutions of higher education, 
which in 1917 presented a set of standards for junior colleges. In 
1918 it completed the preparation of standards for teacher-training 
institutions and published accredited lists of teacher-training institu- 
tions as well as junior colleges. 

After some years of listing the teacher-training institutions sepa- 
rately , the association decided to transfer such of them as were able 
to meet the standards for colleges to the accredited college list, 
'^ansfers were made from year to year imtil 1934, when the separate 
listmg of teachers colleges was abandoned. 

. In 1923 the association adopted, with certain modifications, the 
standards for colleges recommend^ by the American Council on 
Education. With only slight changes it continued these standards 
in effect until 1934, when a special committee which had been making 
a study on the revision of standards for a number of years presented 
a report recommending a new policy in accrediting. In place of a set 
of specific standards by which to judge institutions, the committee 
recommended the adoption of a policy of accreditation that provided 
for the evaluation of the program of an institution applying for 
membership through the use of a number of criteria of institutional 
excellence.* 

The new policy relative to the accrediting of institutions of higher 
education adopted in 1934 has continued in effect by the association, 
and has served to stimulate other accrediting agencies in liberalizing 
their requirements for accrediting in a similar way. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools — 
The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern 
States, now the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
&hools, at its annual meeting in 1897 adopted bylaws which estab- 
lished the conditions under which colleges would be admitted to 
membership. They provided that no college would be admitted that 
gave preparatoiy instruction in any subject as part ol the college 
organization, or that did not hold written examinations for admlsdon 
in the subjects and in the scope prescribed by the association in these 
bylaws. 

The work of the association for a number of years was concerned 
largely with efforts to separate collie from high-school work, and to 
securing uniform entrance requirements and examinations, f^ective 
in the bylaws provided that no college belonging to the associ- 
ation should maintain a preparatory school as part of its college 

• IW • lUWinnt of tb«n fooenl prlndplM M Ota. vm, p. IM. 
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organization, but, if maintained, such a school “should be kept rigidly 
distinct in students, faculty, and discipline.” The measurement of 
entrance requirements was stated in terms of the “Carnegie unit,” 
14 units being specified for full college admissicm. Conditions under 
which special students shouldd>e admitted to c^ege were also given. 

The first college standards were replaced in 1923 by the adoption 
of standards which accordeii in general with the iJrinciples for accredit- 
ing colleges recommended by the American Council on Eikmation. 
Standards for junior colleges based on those of the council were 
adopted in 1924. 

A list of teachers colleges accredited under the standards set up 
for liberal arts colleges was published by the association in 1925. 
In 1929 this list was discontinued and the teachers colleges were 
thereafter included in the regular college list. For the purpose of 
judging the professional work of the teacher-training institutions, 
the association adopted two auxiliary standards. 

With slight changes the standards based on those recommended 
by the American Council remained in eflfect until April 1939, when 
provision was made for accrediting colleges and junior colleges under 
entirely new sets of standards which, in accordance with the present 
tendency, provide a more flexible system for accrediting. 

Besides accrediting institutions in its own member^i$, the associ- 
ation has, since 1924, published a list of nonmember colleges, whose 
standards approximate but do not meet the standards of the associ- 
ation, but “whose graduates may bo selected as teachers by the 
accredited secondary schools of the association,” and since 1930 fists 
of Negro colleges and junior colleges, dividing the institutions into 
classes A and B. The work of inspecting and accrediting Negro insti- 
tutions was imdertaken at the request of the institutions themselves. 

Middle * States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools . — The question of the advisability of accrediting colleges in 
its territory did not come before the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, now the 
Middle States Association of Collies and Secondary Schoob, until 
1917. In that year a special committee was appointed to consider 
and report upon the matter, and, if deemed advisable, to suggest 
methods of procedure. At the ann ual meeting of the association in 
1919, the committee brought in a report recommending the adoption 
of the definition and standards for accrediting colleges then in effect 
in the State of Nepv York, and upon acceptance of the report the 
association adopted a resolution creating a commission on institutions 
of higher education to carry on the work of accrediting. 

After 2 years* study and inspection, imdertaken with the aid of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
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commission submitted its first fist of accredited coUeges of arts and 
sciences m 1921. In 1927 it began the fisting of engineering schools. 

In accordMce with the action taken by other accrediting agencies 
the association later substituted the standards for colleges recom- 
mend^ by the American CouncU oif Education for its own, including 
those for ]umor colleges. It issued its first fist of accredited junior 
collies m 1932, and began the approval of teachers colleges in 1937 
At the annual meeting in 1938, the association adopted a set of 
cntena for accrediting in which the bases for approval follow the 
present trend, first noted in the action of the North Central Associa- 
tion m 1934, of establishing general principles rather than specific 
standards for accrediting. 

England Association of Colleges and Secondary 

The New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools IS the oilly one of the five regional associations which has not 
accredited ^U^es. The association approved a set of standards for 
coUeges in 1923, and for jimior coUeges in 1929, adapted from those 
recommended by the American Council on Education, but it has 
^Xo^^^^y^ ^ ei^orce them on its membership, treating them as 

^»«ocfafion of Secondary and Higher Schools.— 

The Northwest Association of Secondaiy and Higher Schools was 
the last of the regional associations to be established. Coining into 
^tencd in 1917, a few years prior to the beginning of the attempt 
by the ^encan Council on Education to unify higher educational 
standards, the Ration was represented on the general committee 
which fomulated the standards finally approved. The association 
adopted for ai^reditmg mstitutions in its territoiy the standards 
recommended for the three types of institutions-4-year colleges 
jimior colleges, ^d teacher-training institutions— and has conti^ed 
to use them without material change. 

Accrediting of Tcachcr-tiqining Institutions 

Am^lean Aucctathn of Teocher$~ColUge>.-Tbe MereditiDg 
of teiiohen eollep, h« been a part of the activities of the Amencan 
Aeeoaahon of Teaehere CoUeges almost from the foundation of the 
a^ahon in 1917. The association united in 1922 with the National ' 
Coun^ of Nomal School Presidents and Principals, a much oldw 
oiganiMtion. whose meetings bad been held for a number of years in 
wmechon with Aosa of the North Central Association. The presi- 
dents of the t^heiB coUeges had been active in the North Central 
Ai^tion. It^ai through the inauenco of thU connection that So 

Association of Teaehere CoUeges to 
•ocsredit teacher-tnuning institutioiis origiiiated. 
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As early as 1919 the matter of classifying the constituent teachers 
colleges was taken up and provision made for classifying the colleges 
tentatively into three groups. At the 1923 meeting the constitution 
of the association was adopted and contained a provision for classi- 
fying its membership into four groups, according to the number of 
years of technical college work offered. 

In 1926 the association adopted a set of tentative standards for 
accreditmg teachers colleges. After revision in 1927, these standards 
were used in preparing a classified list of teachers coUeges. 

Revisions in the standards made at succeeding annual meetings 
have improved their form. At first most of the institutions were 
accredited with conditions, but the latest listjiissi^ in 1939, shows no 
institutions failing to meet the requirements m full. M^^ny of the 
institutions on the accredited list are also on the accredited lists of the 
regional accreditmg associations. 

Summary of Findings 

*• The standardizing movement in higher education grew out of 
conditions existing during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Education in the United States was in a disorganized condition for 
some years following the Civil War. In but few States had a system 
of public education Jbeen established, and the functions of the different 
units of education in relation to each other had not been determined. 
The relation between the college and the secondary school, in partic- 
ular, was in question. No clear understanding existed as to the 
province of the two institutions. The course of study in many 
institutions chartered as colleges was more nearly of high-school 
grade. College entrance requirements were in a hopeless state of 
confusion. The high schools themselves were groping their way, 
confourided by the attempt to prepare students in the great diversity 
of subjects required Xor college entrance. , 

As a result, associations composed of representatives of colleges and 
secondary schools were organized about that time in four regions of 
the United States — New England, the Middle, the Southern and the 
North Central States. In carrying out the purpose of these a^ci- 
ations — to promote the interests of the high schools and colleges — the 
first task was to differentiate between the work of the two institutions. 
To do this it was necessary to determine what attributes an institu- 
tion should possess to be designated a high school or a college. The 
associations therefore drew up specifications for the two institutions, 
in which the various items were stated largely in quantitative terms. 
The inspection by tl\e associations of the schools and colleges to deter- 
mine whether they met the specifications and the listing of the 
approved schools was a natural sequence. 
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The lack of infoiroation on the standards of the colleges of the 
countiT , offering as it did a serious problem in the selection of gradu- 
al of wUeges for candidacy to higher degrees, led to the drawing up 
of standards and the accrediting of colleges by the national organi- 
zation of graduate schools, the Association of American Universities. 
At nrst the criterion used by the association was the success of former 
graduates of (joUeges in completing work for advanced degrees^ in the 
mmimum time. To this criterion was later added a set of quan titati ve 

standards simUar to those used by the regional accrediting /Associ- 
ations. 

Because numerous agencies were accrediting colleges, each for its 
o^ purpose, the American Council on Education attempted to unify 
the standards of the different agencies. In 1922 it issued sets of 
principles and standards for accrediting colleges, junior colleges, and 
teacher training institutions which for about 12 years were used in 

whole or in modified form by many of the standardizing agencies of 
the country. ^ - 

In the past 5 years, however, i4eas concerning the proper require- 
ments for a standard college have changed. In 1934 the North Cen- 
tral Association of CoUeges and Secondary Schools adopted a new 
set of criteria for accrediting colleges, according to which an institution 
IS judged for accreditment upon the basis of the total pattern it 
presents as an institution of higher education,” its facilities and 
actmties being judged “in terms of the purposes it seeks to serve.” 
In this new policy of accrediting, the old quantitative standards have 
been largely abandoned. 

There is evidence that his new policy initiated by the North Central 
Association will shortly quite generally supplant the old. The Middla 
and the Southern regional associations have already adopted new 
requirements for accrediting, carrying out, albeit in somewhat less 
drastic measure, the same general principles used by the North 
Central Association. Likewise the Association of American Univer- 
sities and several State departments of education Tiave liberalized their 


recjuiremonts in a similar manner. 



Chapter III. Accrediting by State Agencies ' 


I N THE several States, because of the different purposes to be served, 
different systems of accrediting have grown up, as is shown in chap- 
ter V. In some States accreditation is conducted by one or more 
agencies in order to ascertain from wliich colleges in the State students 
may be admitted to the university with advanced standing or as can- 
didates for higher degrees. In most others it is conducted by the State 
department of education, usually to ascertain from which colleges grad- 
uates may be^certificatecl without examination as teachers in the public 
schools, but sonmtimes also to carry out a legal injimction <||n8tituting 
the department the agency responsible for the maintenance of educa- 
tional standards in the State. 

A historic account of the movement in all the States in which one or 
more agencies engage in accrediting would contain much that is repe- 
titious. The following account, therefore, deals with accrediting as it 
has developed in six States, selected because of the different ways in 
which accrediting or approve of higher institutions is carried on. 

The accrediting movement in nearly every mstance began with the 
secondary school. As early as 187 1 the University of Michigan b^an 
the first system of accrediting high schools, and shortly thereafter other 
State universities in the Middle West followed its example, patterning 
their systems after that of Michigan. As this study is concerned With 
higTOr education, only incidental reference is made to accrediting in the 
secondary field. • 

New York 

The approval of educational institutions by a State agency, or by 
any agency, has been in effect in New YorK longer than in any other'*’ 
State in the Union. The University of ^e State of New York has 
been authorized from its foundation just after the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War to approve institutions applying to it for charters of in- 
‘ 

I Tbe docmnenU consulted In tbe pnpantton of this disptor oonsUtad ebtofly of Stats reports. Including 
reports of BUt« superlDtendenta of public InstnictioD, reports of BUte teecber examining boards. State school 
laws, and State university catalogs. Beforelprintiag, tbe section relating to accrediting in each of the six 
State# included In the bulletin was submitted to tbe proper officer In tbe State department of education for 
approval. 

Other document# consulted were: 

Histoiioal and BUtistlcal Record of the University of tbe State of New York During tbe Century from 1784 
to 1884, by Franklin B, Hough. Printed in 1886. 

Historical Sketch of tbe Missouri College Union. Compiled from Original Sources, by T. Berry Smitb, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1908-1926. 

A History of Junior Colleges in MisaouH Sinoe 1930 (sn unpobliibed tbesU for tbe mister's degree at tbe 
University of Missouri), by Lsura E. Wadswoith, 1937. 

Minutes of tbe Missouri College Union (only s few of the records were svailsbie). 

Minutes of tbo InteicoUegiste Stamdlng Committee of Iowa. 

History of ^Teacher CertUlsstioi& in Virginia. A Revisw of the Laws and Regolstlons, 1870-1983, by 
Thomas D. Eason. (Unpubliibed tbeiU for tbe master's degree st New York University, 1983.) 
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^ corporRtion bs colleges, Rcadeinies, &nd schools. It hits been reijuired 
by law to. visit and inspect the conditions and operation of every insti- 
tution in the university and to require of each an annual report. Bv 
vutue of the legal powers bestowed on it the university engages in the 
most comprehensive accrediting activities of any educational organiza- 
tion in the United States. It registers for the approval of their courses 
not only institutions of higher education of all grades in the State of 
New York, but certain institutions in every^State in the Union and in 
other countries of the world as well. 

Supervisor}/ organization for education.— The oiganization for 
the supervision of education in New York differs from that of all other 
States. A body incorporated in 1784, under the title ‘Che Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York,” Ii^slatjes for the ' 
entire educational system of the State. The university includes as 
constituent members and has under its supervision ad the public 
schools of the State and “all secondary and higher educational insli-' 
tutions which are now or may hereafter be incorporated in this Sthte,. 
and such other libraries, museums, institutions, schools, organize ii'Jns) 
and agencies for education as may be admitted to or incorporated by • 
.the university." * The university is governed and all of its corporate 
powers are .exercised by the board of regents. 

The present law defining the power of the regents with respect to ’ 
the incorporation of educational institutions is as follows : 

Under such name, with such number of trustees or other managers, and ■ 
with sud^powere, privilege* and duties, and subject to such limitations ' ’ 
and restrictions in all respects as the regents may prescribe in conformity ' 
to law, thfey may * * * incorporateany university, college, jw;ademy,- ’ 
library, museum, or other institution or association for the promotion oft 
science, literature, art,- history or other department of knowledge, or of* 
education iri any way, associations of teachers, students, graduates of 
educational institutions, and other associations whose approved purposes 
are, in whole or in part, of educational or cultural value deemed worthy of 
recognition and encouragement by the university. No institution or 
association which might he incorporated by the regents under this chapter 
shall, without their consent, be incorporated under any other general law.* 

Under the broad cumulative powers conferred on them by the 
Legislature, the regents have set up ordinances .and regulations for 
the supervision of education th^t ramify throughout all its phases. 

As sununarized in the New York Legislative Manual for 1937, the 
powera^pi the regente are as follows: . 

(They] are authorized to exercise legislative functions concerning the - 
educational system of the State; to determine its educational policies, and 
to make rules for carrying into effect the law relating to education and the 

IMwers of the university. They have exclusive power to incorporate educa- 
*^*^"*^ institutiona and organizations; they may confer degrees and regulate 

• KdoostloofAw u unendsd iaij 1/Uia4, art. 3, sec. 87. 
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- their issuance within the State; they have power to visit and inspect educa- 
tional institutions of the State, conduct examinations therein and require 
reports therefrom; tfeey register domestic and foreign educational institu- 
tions and fix the value of degrees, diplomas, and certificates from all parts 
of the world, when presented for entrance to schools, colleges, universities, 

• and the professions; they may establish and stimulate extension work and 
conduct examinations and grant credentials therein, and they supervise the 
preliminary education requirements for admission to the practice of law, 
medicine, dentistiy, veterinary medicine, pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, 
chiropody, engineering and surveying, architecture, and to practice as a 
registered nurse, a certified public accountant, and a certified shorthand 
reporter. 

University of the State of New York— The origin of the idea 
of a State university which offered no instruction but which as a 
department of the government supervised and controlled all of the 
State’s educational work, is not definitely known, but it gained accept- 
ance in New York immediately following the Revolutionary War. 

The Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York 
was established ahd incorporated by an act of the legislature May 1 , 
1784. Although the act, later the same year amended, entitled “An 
act for granting certain privileges to the college heretofore called 
King’s College, for altering the name and charter thereof, and erecting 
an university in this State,” was passed primarily in the interest of 
King’s College (by the act to be known thereafter as Columbia 
College), and only secondarily in the interest of the State, the senti- 
ment toward the State university idea grew and took definite form 
within the next few years. King’s College was defunct after the 
Revolution and, through the efforts of some of the chief State oflficers 
having connection with the college, sought to become the new State 
university. 

If a university was to be established to control education in the 
State, the friends of the college felt that the foundation for such an 
institution had already been laid in the college. But by an act passed 
May 13, 1787, entitled “An act to institute a university within this 
State, and for other purposes therein mentioned,” a State system of 
education administered by a body designated “The Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York,” was definitely established 
and Columbia College became one of its units. 

By constitutional provision in 1895, the name of the corporation was 
changed to “The University of the State of New York.” At its bead 
there are at present 12 regents, elected, 1 each year, by joint action of 
the legislature. 

From their incorporation until 1904, the regents were in control of 
higher and secondary education only. Elementary education was 
conducted in the early days Itfrgely aa a charitable enterprise by 
religions '- and private groups and did not come under State control 
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until 1812, when the legislature made regular provision for the common 
schools. The law of April 13, 1787, authorized the regents "to visit 
and inspect all the colleges, academies, and schools, which are or may 
be established in this State, examine into the state and system of 
education and discipline therein, and make a yearly report thereof to 
the legislature.” It authorized them to confer degrees above that of 
master of arts, and empowered them to grant charters of incorporation 
to colleges and academies. The act creating a State system of common 
schools vested authority over it in a superin teiuient of schools, thereby 
separating the control of the higher and lower schools. This separa- 
tion was rendered more complete in 1854, when the legislature estab- 
lished a department of public instruction and placed over it a State 
superintendent of public instruction. ^ 

The regents were instrumental in building up a large system of 
academies throughout the State. After the Civil War the public 
liigh school began to appear and gradually to take the place in the 
secondary field of education formerly occupied by the academies. 
The friction arising from the division of educational authority in the 
State was aggravated by the contention over the public high school. 
Various attempts to coordinate the work of the two education offices 
were made, which finally resulted in 1904 in the abolishment of the 
department of public instruction and the uniting of all the educa- 
tional interests of the State imder a department of education. The 
so-called "unification act” abolished the offices of the secretary of the 
board of regents and of the State superintendent of public instruction 
and conferred upon a commissioner of education all the powers 
formerly exercised by these two officers. It provided for the election 
of the first commissioner of education by the legislature to serve 6 
years, following which he would be chosen by the board of regents to 
serve at their pleasure. By agreement between the board of regents 
and the commissioner of education at their first meeting, and later 
through l^al enactment, the regents serve in a legislative capacity, 
while the commissioner of education acts as chief executive officer 
both of the regents and of the department of education. , 

Financial requirements for the incorporation of academies 
and colleges . — In the early dayp of education in this country it was 
more important to allow educational facilities to increase than to set 
up a standard which would restrict then* growth, and thereby prevent 
the spread of educational opportunities badly needed in a new country. 
In New York many colleges and still more academies were charter^ 
by the regents, by special acts of the legislature, and under the general 
incorporation laws of the State. The question of sufficient finances 
to open and continue the institutions applying for incorporation was 
the chief consideration affecting the granting of charters by the re- 
gents. In the case of institutions incorporated by the l^slature and 
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more particularly those incorporated under the general law, charters 
were granted without even that consideration. A 

As early as March 23, 1801, the regents resolved that in future no 
academy ought to be incorporated unless it appeared that a proper 
building for conducting such an institution had been erected and paid 
for, that funds producing an annual net income of at least $100 had 
been secured, that the source of income should never be diminished, 
and that the income should be applied only to the support of teachers 
of the academy. By 1815 the regents had raised the annual income 
from invested funds to $260. At the same time the policy with 
respect to the incorporation of a college was “That no college ought 
to be established until sidtable buildings have been provided and a 
fund created consisting of a capital of at least $50,000, yielding an 
annual income of at least $3,500.” 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the country was emei^^ng 
from its inchoate state. Better educational institutions were needed. 
New York, througli its board of regents, began to raise the financial 
requirements for incorporating colleges and academies. For nearly 
a century the board acted entirely without instruction from the 
legislature in the matter, but in 1853 the general assembly authorized 
the regents to establish general rules and r^ulations and to prescribe 
the requisites and conditions for the incorporation of any collie, 
university, academy, or other institutions of learning. The regents 
thereupon ruled that before granting incorporation to a college, fimds 
•for such an institution to the amount of $100,000, and, in addition, 
suitable buildings and equipment, must be provided. For academies 
they ruled that the property, including lot, buildings, library, and 
apparatus, should be not less than $5,000, and the library and philo- 
sophical apparatus worth not less than $500. 

Thereafter the board made no increase in the financial requirements 
for collies for many years, but in order to prevent persons not 
having the prescribed amount of resources to establish a collie from 
seeking charters under the general incorporation law of the State, the 
. l^slature in 1882, on recommendation of the r^ents, passed a law 
prohibiting the incorporation of educational institutions under the 
general law unless first approved by the regents. In 1892 it passed 
another denying to any educational institution the right to secure 
incorporation under the general law. In the meantime, in 1889, it 
made the regents’ requirements as to resources to be possessed by a 
college legal through the enactment of a law authorizing the regenis 
to “prescribe the requisites and conditions for incorporating any 
educational institution, provided that they shall require besides 
provision for suitable buildings, furniture, and apparatus, an endow- 
ment of not lees than $100,000 for a college of arts, and not lees than 
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$50,000 for a medical college, and for any other institution for higher 
education means for its proper maintenance." 

Although the law required the regents or their duly appointed agents 
to visit and inspect the conditions and operations of the institutions 
comprising the university and to require of each qn annual report, 
there were toward the end of the nineteenth -century many institu- 
tions incorporated in the State greatly below the standard. Among 
them were some that had fulfilled the requirements for incorporation 
at the time they applied for charters, but had not been able to keep 
up the standard promised by thdr condition at that time. There 
were others that had been incorporated by the legislature witnout 
regard to tne regents' requirements, and still others that had received 
charters under the general incorporation law. On the other hand, 
many institutions that had been incorporated in the State had dropped 
out of existence but were still being carried on the university list,- 
while others still in existence had neglected to report and had been 
dropped from the list. 

In presenting its report to the legislature in 1892, tM^)ard of 
r^ents called attention to these facts, and stated that it hflSxJ^pfeted 
the preparation of a new and fuller list of the incorporated institutions 
than had ever previously existed. Through visitation and inspection 
it proposed to eliminate from this list all institutions not in good stand- 
ing, and to make an annual revision of the Usts of institutions which 
U approved. The report urged the passage of laws setting up higher 
^ndards for college and university charters and providing penalties 
for the misuse of the terms “college” and “university" by unworthy 
institutions. These facts and recommendations led to the following 
enactment, on April 27, 1892: 

No institution shall be given power to confer degrees in this State unless 
it shall have resources of at least $500,000; and no institution for higher 
education shall be incorporated without suitable provision, approved by 
the regents for buildings, furniture, educational equipment, and proper 
maintenance. No institution shall institute or have any faculty or depart- 
ment of higher education in any place or be given power to confer any 
degree not specifically authorized by its charter; and no institution for 
higher education shall be incorporated under the provisions of any general 
act authorizing the formation of a corporation without grant of a special 
charter or individual application, and^o corporation shall, under authority 
of any general act, extend its businesa to include establishing or carrying 
on any such institution. 

Academic etandarda for the incorporation and regiatration 
of collegea . — So far, as has been apparent, the requirements for 
chartering institutions of academic and coU^ate grade adopted hy 
the regents or enacted into law by the legislature, had related only 
to financial xesourcee, including property and physical equipment. 
This had resulted in the establishment as collegea of institutions whose 
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work was little removed from that of the secondary school. There 
was now felt a need to differentiate between the fields of higher and 
secondary work. The definition of a college used in the laws of the 
State, as an institution of higher education which is authorized to 
confer degrees, was no longer suflBcient. In 19011 the regents enacted 
an ordinance giving the first definition of a college in which recognition 
was made of the academic standd^ds of such an institution. This 
definition was later adopted by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching as the basis for accepting institutions to 
participate in its pension plan, and soon gained prominence throughout 
the country. The definition was as follows: 

An Ristitution to be ranked as a college must have at least six professors 
giving their entire time to college or university work, a course of four full 
years of college grade in liberal arts and sciences, and should require for 
admission not less than the usual four years of academic or high-school 
preparation, or its equivalent, In addition to the preacademic or grammar- 
school studies. 

Beginning April 1905, all colleges desiring to be registered by the 
regents as meeting the requirements of an approved 'college were 
judged on the basis of this definition. 

Reports of the department of education called attention to the 
difference between “incorporation” and “registration.” Incorpora- 
tion signified the granting of corporate powers to an institution 
engaged in educational work, evidenced by the granting of a charter; 
r^stration, the formal action of the r^ents in recog^nizing the fact 
that the corporation alreacfy created by them or the legislature was 
successfully engaged in educational work and was meeting the 
requirements of the r^ents as to standards. 

Registration applied to the approval of institutions both for the 
admission of their graduates to teaching positions in the State and 
to the meeting of the preliminary requirements for professional 
licenses. Colleges were registered in two classes. A college of the 
first class was defined as one that required for admission 4 years of 
secondary-school work above 8 years of elementary instruction, and 
offered 4 full years of college work for graduation. A college of the 
second class was one that admitted on 3 years of secondary-school 
work but required 4 full years of collie work. In 1906 a third 
classification was established — a college requiring at least 6 years 
of secondary and higher instruction in addition to an elementary 
course of 8 years. The second classification was changed iq 1906 to 
a college having a 3-year curriculum based on 1 1 years of preparatory 
work. 

In 1907 the following rule concerning registration of higher insti- 
tutions was a(f[>pted by the regents: 
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A coUege, university, or professional school may be recognized for 
professional licenses and for university certificates, after submitting satis- 
factory i^ritten evidence, and after inspection in case the commissioner 
of education shall deem the same to be expedient (in which case the 
institution interested, if not located in this State, shaU bear the expense 
of inspection), if it appears that it maintains standards of equipment and 
instruction, and possesses resources at least equivalent to those prescribed 
by the laws of this State. 

Institutions ♦ • • thus registered, and no other, shall be entitled 
to use the word “registered" after their name. 

In 1908 the rule was amended to read as follows: 

If it app>ears that it maintains approved standards of equipment and 
instruction, and possesses resources at least equivalent to those prescribed 
by the laws of the State, a college, university, or professional school may 
be registered by the board of regents for the purpose of having its work 
recognized for professional licenses and for university certificates; and other 
schools and educational institutions may be registered to such extent, for 
such purposes, and on such conditions as the regents shall prescribe. 
Admission to or continuance on the roll of registration shall depend upon 
furnishing all information requested and meeting the expense of such 
inspection as the commissioner of education shall deem advisable. 

In 1917 the Association of Colleges and Universities of New York 
proposed certain changes in the requirements for registering a college. 
Although the specific changes suggested by the association were not 
made, they led to the substitution of the following dafTnition of a 
college for that put in to*" operation in 1901: 

An institution to be ranked as a coUege must have at least 8 professors 
giving their entire time to instruction therein; must require for admission 
not less than 4 years of academic or high-school preparatioia or its equi- 
valent; and must maintain a curriculum of 4 full years of approved grade 
in liberal arts and sciences. 

In 1917, also, the \liddle States Association of Colleges and Second- 
aiy Schools, formerly the Association of Colleges and Preparatoiy 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, appointed a special 
committee to consider and report upon the advisability of accrediting 
colleges in the territory which it covered. The association included in 
its membership many of the institutions comprised in the University 
of the State of New York. Undoubtedly action in the association 
from the beginning has been largely influenced ‘'by the New York 
representatives. As indicative of the cooperative relations between 
the New York education office and the association was the practice 
of the regents and later of the department of education of including 
in their annual reports a report of the proceedings of the association. 
In 1919, when the committee of the association appointed in 1917 
made its report, it recommended for adoption and use in accrediting 
colleges in the territory of the association the definition of the New 
York Department of Education and a set of standards which the 
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departmeDt was already using as a basis for registering colleges in 
New York. These standards were abandoned by both the New York 
Department of Education and by the association in 1923, in favor 
of those recommended by the American Council on Education. 

Reghiration of institutions outside of New York. — The regis- 
tration by the department of education of institutions in States out- 
side of New York dates back a good many years. It was first under- 
taken in order that students from institutions in the State seeking 
teaching appointments and professional licenses should not be dis- 
criminated against by students coming from institutions in other 
States having lower requirements than those in New York. 

In registering institutions outside the State the department of 
education is guided by the standards of the national and regional 
accrediting associations. It depends almost wholly on the accredited 
lists of the associations, but requires all institutions to meet the spe- 
cific conditions of the department for the type of certificates for 
which they are registered. The department not only inspects insti- 
tutions in the State but also any in other States that request inspection 
with a viev(^^ registration, and that pay the expense connected 
therewith. the most part the institutions outside the State of 
New York restored by the department coincide with the lists of the 
accrediting associations. The department’s registered lists include 
institutions located in every State of the Union. 

The department^ has also maintained for a long time lists of insti- 
tutions in forei^ countries registered with the department, basing 
its approval for their registration on their catalog statements and 
other publications, government reports, correspondence concerning 
particular phases of the institution’s work and on information obtained 
in various other ways, including ofiScial inspection where possible. 

The Revised Rules of the regents makes failure for two consecutive 
years on the part of an institution to submit an annual report reason 
for conclusion that the institution has discontinued operations, and 
after due notice the regents may suspend its charter. The rules 
also authorize the commissioner of education, after notice and oppor- 
tunity to be heard, to rescii^ registration of any institution that 
fails to maintain the standard of equipment and instruction required 
by the department, or to possess adequate resources, or to make the 
reports required by the department. 

Recent changes in requirements for registration. — Various 
changes affecting the r^iistration of institutions were put into effect 
by the department of education in 1928. Registration itself was 
changed from a formal action by the board of r^ents to an adminis- 
trative act of the assistant commissioner for higher education, and 
was given a different definition. It was defined as the approval of 
courses of study in a collie, university, or professional school for 
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acceptance toward a University of the State of New York credential. 
Under the new regulations, therefore, institutions are not registered 
as a whole but for individual courses of study. Institutions unable 
to meet in full the requirements for registration may be registered in 
part, for 1 or more years. 

The new regulations also contained a different definition of a college, 
as follows; 

A college is an institution ofifering a 4-year course in liberal arts and 
science, based upon an admission requirement of 4 years of secondary 
schooling (16 units) or its satisfactory equivalent, leading to a bachelor’s 
degree in arts and science, and meeting the requirements for registration 
hereinafter set forth in these regulations. 

A new section was added to the regulations for the registration of 
colleges, which prescribed conditions upon which summer-session 
courses would be registered. 

For the purpose of registration, the regulations divided higher insti- 
tutions into four classes: (o) Colleges, (6) professional schools, (c) 
technical schools, and (i) other schools, and defined each type of insti- 
tutioa A professional school was defined as “ a school offering a course 
of study either (a) required or authorized by statute or by rules and 
regulations established in accordance therewith, for admission to licen- 
sure in and the practice of a certain profession, or (6) generally recog- 
nized as necessary for proper preparation to practice that profession.” 
Under the classification of professional schools were listed schools of 
medicine, osteopathy, chiropody or podiatry, dentistry, oral hygiene, 
pharmacy, veterinary medicine, nursing, accountancy and business 
a dminis tration , optometry, architecture, law, engineering, and theol- 
ogy (which for the first time was given this recognition). 

The classification of technical schools included art, music, agricul- 
ture, home economics, and forestry. 

“Other schoob” included “all institutions of higher education such 
M schools of education, religious education, and Ubrary science.” 

Itegulalions for the registration of each type of institution were 
given. 

Regulations of the department of education adopted in 1936 coAtain 
revisions of the requirements for the registration of courses of study in 
colleges and jimior colleges. According to the new regulations, a 
“ ‘(pollege’ means an inporporated institution offering a 4-year course 
in liberal arte or science, based upon an admission requirement of four 
years of secondary-school work U6 units), or the equivalent, leading 
to the bachelor’s degree in arts or science”; a “ ‘Junior college’ means 
an incorporated institution not conferring degrees, offering 2 years of 
work in standard college courses or 2 years of work in courses 
terminal in character of collegiate grade and quality, or offering both 
such standard and terminal coursea’’ 
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Incorporation and registration of junior collegea.— In 1917, 
Sarah Lawrence College, at BronxvUle, had made application for in- 
corpK)ration as a college in which the first 2 years only of a recognized 
college course would be given. As this offered the first occasion for 
consideration of the junior college in New York, it necessitated the 
setting up of regulations for the chartering and registration of such an 
institution. It was decided, ^hecefore, to grant the charter to Sarah 
Lawrence College upon conditions similar to those for a 4-year college, 
so modified as to make them applicable to an institution offering half 
the amount of work given by a regular college. 

The department of education has as yet set up no separate regula- 
tions for the incorporation of junior colleges, and chartering and regis- 
tration are practically coincidental. In the regulations of 1928 a jun- 
ior college was defined as an institution of the same character as the 
college, offering only the first 2 years of the 4-year course and confer- 
ring no degree. For registration the regulations provided that the 
junior college should meet all the requirements for the registration of 
a college except as to endowment, library, and instructors, each of 
which was designated as one-half of the requirements for a college. As 
in the case of colleges, deficiencies in certain requirements may be com- 
pensated for on the demonstration of the junior college to meet its 
announced objectives. 

Schools of physiotherapy and business institutes were listed as 
higher educational institutions in 1936 for the first time, and the re- 
quirements for the registration of each stated. The term “business 
institute" refers to institutions that were formerly private business 
schools. These schools had raised the standard of their work so that 
they had reached a grade above that of the secondary school, and in 
the opinion of the commissioner of education were worthy td be classed 
as higher educational institutions. The business institutes in many 
respects approach the junior college, but they may not so designate 
themselves. They are in reality terminal professional business schools. 
Out of the 100 private business colleges in the Stat^ only 5 conform to 
the regulations for registration as business institutes. 

Incorporation and registration of professional schools — 
Medicine, — The authority of the New York regents with respect to 
the incorporation of professional schools began in 1853. The power 
to incorporate colleges had not hitherto been understood to include 
medical colleges. While the regents had incorporated such institu- 
tions, tj^ey had done so under special powers conferred by the legisla- 
ture in individual cases. The law of 1853 authorized the r^ents to 
grant charters for medical colleges when certain specific conditions 
should have been met. It made the colleges subject to visitation by 
the regents and required them to submit an annual report to the board. 
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It also authorized the regents to vacate the charter if the conditions 
prescribed in the law were not fulfilled within a specified period. 

At first the possession of the degree of doctor of medicine conferred 
by the regents on the completion of study at the separate medicr I 
colleges was si^cient authority to practice. The right to examine and 
license physician was held also at this time by State and county med- 
ical societies. In 1860 the privilege of conferring their degrees was 
turned over to the boards of trustees of the several medical colleges, 
which, by appea.1 to the legislature, obtained through special enact- 
ment the authority also to license their own graduates. In 1872 the 
law empowered the regents to appoint boards of examiners to e.xamine 
candidates for admission to the three types of medical practice then 
recognized, and upon favorable report by the boards, to confer the 
degree of doctor of medicine, the degree to constitute a license to prac- 
*tice. Another law in 1880 required 4/he registration of all practicing 
physicians in the State, gave to those holding medical diplomas from 
incorporahed medical colleges the right to practice, and repealed all 
authority to grant medical licenses except that of the regents, on exam- 
ination conducted4)y ttie State board of medical examiners, provided 
for in the law. In 1^93 the law gave the regents the sole right to 
register physicians and to issue licenses to practice medicine. 

Educational requirements for admission to the study of medicine 
were first established by law in 1889. The statute prescribed the 
preliminary training of applicants, and enumerated the subjects in 
- which examinations were to be held by the regents. Educational 
requirements for admission to medical practice were prescribed by 
law in 1896. As preparation for admission to medical study they 
specified graduation from a college registered by the regents, or the 
completion of a full course in a registered academy or high school, or 
preliminary education accepted by the regents as equivalent to such 
trauiing. , In 1909 the law was changed so that for admission to exam- 
ination to practice the applicant must have completed the preliminsry 
training prescribed by the rules of the department of education and a 
course in medicine at a school registered by the department. 

Since the American Medical Association has been the recognized 
authority on the standards of piedical education and licensure for the 
past 30 years, the New York State Education Department, in conform- 
ity with the practice throughout the country, accepts the ratings of 
medical schools made by that association. Its list of registered medical 
schools is identical with the approved list of the association. While 
in order to determine whether medical schools are maintaining a satis- 
factory standard the department is authorized to inspect them, it is 
seldom called upon to do so and exercises this authority only for the 
purpose of checking up on violations. 
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Other professions . — The State department of education has super- 
vision over the admission to practice every profession recognized in 
the State, with the exception of law, which has always been under the 
jurisdiction of the court of appeals. It supervises the preliminary 
education, conducts all licensing examinations, through a board of 
examiners in each profession appointed by the commissioner of edu- 
cation with the approval of the regents, and issues both qualifying 
certificates for admission to the study of the professions and the licenses 
to practice them. It is assisted in framing the requirements for prac- 
tice by a board of technical advisers appointed by it for each profession. 

Prior to the setting up of standards by the national professional 
associations, the department drew up very minute requirements for the 
professions and inspected and approved professional schools of all types. 
At present, in professions in which there is no active national accredit- 
ing oiganization, the department continues to inspect and approve 
the schools. Where there is a universally recognized standardizing 
organization, as for medicine and law, the department accepts and 
registers the schools approved by those oiganizaiions, provided they 
meet the requirements of the New Yorjc laws governing the practice 
of the professions and of the department with reference to registration. 
When the laws or the regulations governing the practice of a profes- 
sion change, as has been the case recently with architecture, engineer- 
ing, pharmacy, and nursing education, the department requires the 
mstitutions formerly registered to reapply for registration and to meet 
the new requirements. 

While the law has lodged authority for legal practice with the court 
of appeals, under the rules of the court, applicants for admission to 
study law must subnet evidence of having completed 2 years of work 
in a college or university approved by the State department of educa- 
tion, or must meet an alternative requirement, and obtaih a qualifying 
certificate issued by the commissioner of education, the same as in 
other professions. For admission to examinations for the bar, they 
must have graduate from law schools “which have been registered 
with and approved by the State department of education.” 

Connecticut 

Incorporation and approval of colleges . — ^Unlike its neighbor 
New York, Connecticut untU within somewhat recent years apparently 
did notieel the need to set up requirements for the regulation of higher 
educational institutions in the State. There were only a few universi- 
ties and colleges in the State and they were generaUy recognized as 
standard institutions. The State teacher-training institutions were, 
and have been with one exception, under the direct control and super- 
vision of the State board of education since their estabUshment. The 
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exception was the State Teachers College at New Britain, founded in 
1849, when the first State board of education was defunct, and placed 
under its own board of trustees. Since 1865, when the State board of 
education was reestablished, the control of this school has also been 
vested in that body. With the rise throughout the country of new 
types of training offered by institutions claiming to be of college graded 
Connecticut, lacking a law to control the granting of degrees, became 
the mecca for so-called diploma mills. Prior to the year 1931 charters 
for institutions of this type could be secured with the greatest ease. 
All that was necessary for their promoters to obtain the right to operate 
them was to secure articles of incorporation as business organizations. 

A number of institutions of questionable character had obtained 
original incorporation in Connecticut. Others, driven out by stricter 
laws from other States had reestablished themselves in Connecticut. 
The reputation of the State for high educational standards began to 
suffer. The attention of the l^islature was called to this situation 
by the State board of education and resulted in the passage of a law 
which, effective January 1, 1931, made it an offense punishable by a 
fine of not more than $500 for “any person, school board, association 
or corporation" to confer any degree unless authorized by act of the 
general assembly, following the endorsement and recommendation 
of the State board of education. 

In order to prevent defunct institution^rom reopening and insti- 
tutions for which charters had been grancb4 but which had never 
l^en opened, from being set up in the State without compliance with 
the new law governing incorporation, the legislature further enacted 
in 1935, that — 

No person, school board, association, or corporation that has heretofore 
been given authority to confer degrees, and which has not heretofore exer- 
cised such authority, shall confer any degree until the State board of educa- 
tion has decided that its organization and equipment is fully competent to 
meet degree standards. Degrees conferred in violation hereof are void and 
those conferring them may be penalized. 

Under these two sections of the law the State' is ‘afforded protection 
from the estabUs^ent in the State of low-grade and fraudulent 
d^ee-granting institutions. Since the law went into effect/ by rec- 
ommendation of the State board of education, the general assembly 
has repealed the charters of a number of defunct degree-granting 
institutions, and has required other institutions which had not used 
their degree-granting right, to secure approval of the State board of 
education, if and when they were able and wished to secure the privi- 
lege. It has also authorized the establishment of three degree-granting 
collies and six junior collies, all of which are now in operation. 

Before approving the application of persons applying for the 
incorporation of an institution with d^ee-granting powers, the State 
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board of educatioR rec^uires evidence of the possession of sufficient 
resources, equipment, and facilities. • Data are required on income, 
endowment, and indebtedness of the proposed institution; on its 
classrooms, laboratories, and library; on the faculty, its training and 
service; on the course of study for the bachdlor’s degree in the par- 
ticular field of study in which the institution will offer courses, as arts, 
science, engineering, etc.; on admission requirements; on registrations 
in each of the classes — freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior; and 
on relation to the college of preparatory department, if any, with 
reference to students, buildings, and discipline. 

Incorporation and approval of junior colleges . — The conditions 
in the State that led to the passage of the law of 1931 for the control 
of degree-granting institutions concerned not only the institutions 
whose object was purely commercial, but a number of institutions in 
the State that offered various types of work, largely '^cational, above 
high-school level but not of senior college grade. The State was in 
.need of greater opportunities for education on the post-secondary 
level, which the latter institutions could help supply if their work 
could be raised to the proper standard. The need for increased 
higher 'educational opportunities of the character and scope conunquly 
offered by junior colleges was evidenced by the enactment of a law in 
1933 requiring the State board of education to consider the feasibility 
of converting the State normal schools into State junior colleges, and 
the alternative proposal of tho^ard that, under rules and regulations 
to be set up by the State bo^ds, towns, and cities.be permi^d to 
establish and maintain junior colleges. Neither of these pAosals 
was adopted, but the State board of education has cooperated, tmough • 
encouragement and advice, with the private institutions desiring to 
establish themselves in the junior college field. 

Immediately after the passage of the act of 1931, the board set up 
a definition and tentative standards for approving jimior colleges, 
and voted to list in its annual directory such institutions in the State 
as had been inspected and approved. In the next directory, three 
institutions were listed as junior colleges. 

In the light of several years’ experience, the board, in 1935, revised 
its definition and standards, following therein the present general 
trend toward liberality. The new standards provide for continued 
approval, to be granted fori year only for the first 3 years.^ after which 
approval may be granted for a period of 3 years. They provide also 
for authorization to confer junior college degrees 'upon Vote of the 
general assembly, foUovong endorsement 9y the State board of 
education. 

The board of education has construed the law with reference to the 
incorporation of degree-conferring institutions as covering alsd the 
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incorporation of junior colleges conferring the titles associate in arts 
and associate in science. 

Approval ot institutions for the certification of teachers.— 
Until 1922 most of the certificates to teach in the public schoola.of 
Connecticut were issued by local towns, each of which conducted its 
own exaltations and set its own standards. No credits toward 
qualifications to teach from institutions ‘either witliin or without the 
State were accepted, and certificates issued by other States were not 
iwogmzod. In 1921 the legislature enacted a statute requiring that 
aU futile teachers’ certificates be issued by the State department of 
education. Those already in eflFect were allowed to remain in force 
until they expired. 

WMe the policy of accepting credits from colleges for certification 
has been in effect for some years now, the State board of education 
has estabUshed no formal criteria for thi approval of institi^dons. 
It has ruled that for Wgh-school certification a candidate shall p^ss 
a diploma of graduation from an approved ^llege or university, ora 
diploma of graduation from a 4-year cour^ of an approved State 
normal school or teachers coUege. It defines* such institutions as “any 
Connecticut institution approved for certification purposes by the State 
board of education, or any degree-granting institution in another State 
or countiy accrediwjd by the department of education of that State 
or country and maintainmg standards at least equal to the Con- 
necticut institutions which are approved.” 

As its first list of approved colleges in the State the board listed 
‘‘without the fomality of application or inspection, the Connecticut 
degree-granting institutions which are classed by the Office of Educa- 
tion, United States department of the Interior, as universities and 
wUeges m the Edwaiiorud Directory, 1931 .” It has since added to its 
hst several mstitutions which received charters as degree-granting 
institutions from the State legislature after the law for the incorpora- 
tion of coUeges went into effect. All such institutions were inspected 
before approval. 

Virginia 


There is m Virginia but one accrediting agency for both higher 
institutions and secondaiy schools— the .State Board of Education, 
m approval of secondary schools dates to 1904, when the State 
Iword of education, the supreme educational administrative body for ' 
the State, adopted minimum requirements for the course of study 
teachers, and the subjects covered in the course of the public high 
Mhwls. The approv^ of higher institutions began in 1912, when the 
State board'tif education ruled that — 


No iDrtitution in Virginia shaU be registered as a university, college, 
nomial school, junior college, or high school for the iuuance of oertifica^ 
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to graduates of such school until it has been inspected by a representative 
of the State board of education and the board has acted favorably upon 
the report of its representative. 

The University of Virginia for some years inspected and accredited 
secondary schools. In 1 905 it published for the first time in its annual 
catalog a list of secondary schools accredited for college entrance. 
It continued such lists in succeeding catalogs, but following the publi- 
cation in 1914 by the State board of education of a list of approved 
high schools, the university abandoned the inspection of public high 
schools and recognized those schools approved by the board. 

The inspection of the private secondary schools and the annual 
revision of the university’s accredited list 6f schools was continued untU 
1 930, when it adopted as accredited all 4-year public high schools and 
all private secondary schools fully approved by the State board of 
education. 

Although the university began to announce in its catalog of 1905-6 
that students would be admitted with advanced standing from colleges 
and universities whose requirements for admission equalled those 
approved by the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Southern States, it has never di^^ up requirements for the ac- 
crediting of higher institutions. For^rlyjin allowing advanced credit 
the university considered each application separately on its merits. 
For the past 10 years or more, it has accepted credits of students 
from the colleges, junior colleges, and teacher-training institutions 
accredited by the State board of education. 

Since 1931 , when the State department of education was reorganized, 
a director of higher education in the department has been charged with 
the duty of inspecting and making recommendations to the State 
board of education concerning the accrediting of institutions for both 
teacher preparation and for general collegiate purposes. 

Certification of teachers . — From 1870, when the public-school 
system was established and placed under the administration of the 
State board of education, until early in the nineteenth century, there 
was no uniformity in the examination and certification of teachers. 
Each county and city superintendent held examinations and issued 
certificates for his county or district. According to the biennial 
report of the State superintendent of public instruction for 1907-9, 
when a central board of examiners took charge of the certification of 
teachers in 1905, there were 118 different standards for teachers in 
the State. That the evils of this method were soon apparent is 
evidenced by the fact that as early as 1883 each superintendent was 
required, prior to the holding of examinations, to file in the office of 
the State superintendent copies of his questions for the various exam- 
inations and to indicate on each set the percentage to be attained to 
entitle the applicant to a certificate. 
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^1891, at a joint meeting of the State Educational Association 
and Supenntendentsii Conference, a resolution was adopted wliicli 
r^ommended that all teachers in the State be certificated only upon 
the p^au^ of an exammation prepared by the State superintendent 

acceptance of this recoLnendation 
by the State board of education, there began the holding of uniform 
exammations for teachers throughout the State. At the same time 
the regulations of the State board of education were changed hj 
panting to the State superintendent of public instruction the power 
to issue without the requirement of examination hfe diplomas, and 

^ of the State Female 

Normd &hool; the CoUege of William and Mary; the Peabody 

Normal CoUege at NashviUe, Tenn.; the Virginia Normal anH Indus- 

^ fh Hampton Institute. The regulations also 

authomed the extension of the certificate to 7 years to graduates of 
the coUegiate courses of those institutions. In 1900, the regulation 

was amended so as to aUow a hke privUege to graduates of other 
coUeges m the State. 

State board of examiners and inspectors.—Jn 1905, the State 
board of education created a State board of examiners, only after 
repeated r^^endations for such a unifying agency. The Slate 
supermtendent of pubhc instruction as early as 1887 recommended 
the appointnient of a board of examiners, and his successor in office 
continued the recommendation with increasing urgency. The 
appointment fijiaUy of the board was evidentaUy incidental to the 
adoption m 1902 of a new State constitution, which among other 
provisions for pubhc education increased the membership of the 
State board of education by the addition to the three ex oflicio mem- 
bem of five educational representatives, three from the Stale-con- 
troUed higher msUtutions, one city, and one county superintendent of 
schools. At any rate, the act authorizing the State board of educa- 
tion to appomt an examining board was passed in 1904, and the 
board was created the foUowing year. 

The new Board, entitled “State Board of Examiners and Inspectors ’’ 
consist^ of five experienced educators, to each of whom was assign^ 
a division of the State m which to carry on his activities. The 
board s chief duties consisted in the examination and certification of 
t^here and the mspection of high and elementaiy schools. Through 
the labors of this boaid, a more progressive and uniform system of 
granting teachers^ certificates was inaugurated. 

Id (be regulatioDB of the State board of education defimoK the 
powers and dnUes of the State board of examinera and inapectore was 
a proviMon ponnitting “graduates of colleges and univeraitiea of 
approved standing and reputation,” without further examinaUon to 
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teach in the public high schools the branches in which they had been 
graduated. 

Registration of institutions by State department of educa- 
tion . — In 1911, the State board of education abolished the State 
board of examiners and inspectors and transferred to the State de- 
partment of education the duty of examining and certificating teachers. 
Thereafter, beginning April 1, 1912, all certificates to teach were 
issued by the State department of education, and all examinations 
for teaching positions were prepared and graded by a State board of 
examiners wthin the department, one examiner for each subject. 
Before submission to this board for final rating, the examination 
papers were graded by the county and city superintendents of schools. 

The State department of education put into eflfect a new and com- 
prehensive scheme of certification. New types of teachers’ certificates 
were proxnded for, designated according to the nature of the training 
demanded. Among the certificates offered were those requiring 
university, college, and academic training, the certificate represented 
by the latter requiring graduation from institutions ranking between 
the college and the standard 4-year high school. In order to receive 
the university, collegiate, and academic certificates, the institution 
from which applicants graduated were required to be registered by the 
State board of education. 

As the first step toward registration, the board defined the several 
types of institutions, its definition of a college being that adopted in 
1901 by the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York and later by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

In regulations adopted in 1914, the board provided that — 

No institution in Virginia shall be registered as a university, college, nor- 
mal school, junior college, or high school for the issuance of certificates to 
graduates of such school until it has been inspected by a representative of 
the State board of education and the board has acted favorably upon the 
' report of its representative. ^ , 

Any institution which, after being registered by the State board of educa- 
tion, clearly fails to comply with the regulations of the board, shall be re- 
moved from the list of registered institutions. 

The regulations provided also for the recognition of universities and 
collies in other States, as follows : 

(a) A degree from a university located outside of Virginia, which is a 
member of the Association of American Universities, or of the National 
Association of State Universities, shall be accepted as a basis upon which a 
university or collegiate certificate may be issued. 

(b) A university or collegiate degree of a college outside of Virginia 
which is accepted by a member of the Association of American Universities 
or of the National Association of State Universities as a basis for graduate 
work to the same extent as the degree of the same name granted by the "sid 
member of either of the associations ruuned, shall be accepted as a hAjja 
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«oUegiate certificate may be issued, provided a 
tfo^hv /h completed is furnished the department of public instruc 

U ^ulid " “tell tbe .ppUcnt 

Among the certifieates wUch the regulations enumerated were those 
requiring a degree from the graduate sehool of a registered unirersity 
a degree from a registered coUege, a cerlificate.from a registered State 
noirnalschiml or city normal school, andgraduationfrom“aregistered 

mstitu ion in \ irgmia wWch does not comply fully with the definition 

ofaTOllege, but which offers an approved4-year course, at lcast 2 yoars 

m advance of the standard 4-year high school, with 1 year’s work of 
college grade in English, mathematics, and sciences. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Undertaken without legal authority, except that implied in the 
er to certificate teachers, the inspection and registration by the 
State board.of education of the higher institutions in the State was 

institutions as a natural function of the 
fnr 1 Q 1 ^ snpormtendent of public instruction in his report 

for 1915-16, says regardmg this phase of certification : 

4 h new and delightful relation has sprung up between 

ht^her‘‘^n of these 

^gher institutions the^lves, visitorial powers have been given the State 

board of eduction and aU entrance credentials of accredited institution^ 

are now visaed by the department of public instruction. In turn, the grad- 

hmuj with .U of the coutidenee of memtere of . 

An honest attempt to standardize coUeges, normal schools, and technical 
schools of the Ibgher rank presents problems of the most deUcate and diffi- 

^ sy mpathetTc recol 

tornrovrth ^ inflexible determination 

to improve th^ conditions. Nosyatem of colleges can ignore the faciUties 
. possessed by the schwls which support them, and our Virginia colleges have 
advanced and ’^vance their standards with the groath of our extern of 
high schools. Pa^hermore, they have manifested an earnest determina- 
oftheir students the utmost scholastic attainments that the 
f ve them. Thus they have assisted materiaUy and 
poaerfuUy m applying that upward pressure on high schools which has 
exerted so (insistently and carefuUy by this department. I knoro^o 
other State in which there has been a demand on the part of thfe higher in- 
stitutions of laming that tbe State department of public instructlL pub- 

“Z. ““ •“ ■"•‘TiOuUtU.g” C 

The main difficulty in standardizing coUeges and universities arises when 

thn!!^TJ ^ determine the integrity of the academic standards in 

thoM mstitutions themselves. These standards can never be decided with 
^thematical precision either by a committee of the college faculty or bj . 
a commission of outside investigators. They depend chiefly on the n^ nS 
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attitude and conscience of the officers of the schools themselves. It does 
seem possible and advisable, however, to demand certain evidences of prep- 
aration and experience on the part of the members of the faculties, a certain 
scale of salaries commensurate with high attainments, a certain amount of 
equipment in classroom facilities, apparatus, and library, certain entrance 
requirements and certain standards of promotion from class to class. The 
enforcement of these standards should be carefully supervised and they 
should be strengthened year by year as conditions may justify. 

Standards in normal schools are particularly difficult to settle, but I am 
glad to report that our State board has begun to give special attention to 
the duty of fixing and maintaining standards in these institutions also. 

In 1918, the State board of education abolished the State board of 
examiners and transferred to the supervisors in the department of edu- 
cation the duty of passing upon examinations. The supervisors con- 
tinued this function until 1926, when the passing of an examination as 
the basis for teacher certification was discontinued. 

The State board of education at its meeting May 22, 1918, adopted 
a definition and requirements for a Standard college and a standard 
junior college, which were in substance and form of the usual type of 
quantitative standards then in use, and issued Ibts of colleges, tech- 
nical colleges, and junior colleges approved temporarily as standard. 
Appended to the lists was the notation: 

The institutions named below have been continued on the list of regis- 
tered colleges by the State board of education for the session 1918 - 19 . 
After that time all higher institutions of the State desiring to be registered 
must meet the standards adopted by the State board of education. 

In 1925, the board adopted a new set of standards for colleges and 
junior colleges, based upon those recommended by the American Coim- 
cil on Education. These standards remained in eflFect imtil April 27, 
1939, when new ones, including standards for normal schools, were 
adopted. The board first adopted standards for normal schools in 
1930. 

The new standards, in consonance with the present trend, emphasize 
qualitative rather than quantitative requirements. The general policy 
of the hoard with respect to accrediting institutions, as expressed in 
the preface to the standards, is that institutions seeking approval, 
“shall demonstrate, within the limits of the * ♦ • standards, 

that the pursuit of learning on the collegiate level is the chief concern 
of the administration, the faculty, and the students.” 

Illinois 

Recognition of higher institutione tor teacher certification . — 
The present provision in Illinois for a centralized system of teacher* 
certification through a State examining board has grown up by a series 
of steps since the creation of the first public-school system of the State 
in 1825. At first the boards of directors of the schools examined their 
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own tefichers. Later on, the law authorized the to^vnship trustees to 
perform this function. When the present school system was estab- 
lished in 1855, the law placed the duty in the hands of the county 
commissioners (later county superintendents), and set up a general 
standard of requirements for teachers, fn 1872, the law empowered 
the State superintendent of public schools also to examine teachers 
and to issue certificate valid for use in any county of the State. Prior 
to 1914, however, few°State certificates, in comparison with the many 
county certificates, w'ere issued. 

The separate qualifications set up by the 102 county superintendents 
differed greatly one from another in standard. They acted os barriers 
to the free circulation of teachers from one part of t^ie State to another. 
The need for the enactment of legislation to unify certification proced- 
ure became apparent, In 1907, therefore, the governor appointed a 
commission to stiidy the school laws of the State with a view to recom- 
mending changes that would bring them into conformity with the 
needs of the State and -the practices current in other States. Among 
the recommendations which the commission made was that certain 
classes of certificates to teach be granted without examination to 
graduates of recognized high schools, normal schools, and colleges and 
universities, according to the grade of certificate. The commission 
defined the word “recognized” as appliJh tb schools and colleges and 
universities, as a school, college, or university maintaining an equip- 
ment, course of study, and standards of scholarsliip approved by the 
board of education. It submitted a certificating bill which had the 
support of the State teachers association and the county superinten- 
dents. The bill did not receive the endorsement of the general assem- 
bly, however, until June 28, 1913. The act incorporating the 
recommendations of the commission became effective July 1st of the 
following year 

The act provided for a State examining board to carry out the pro- 
visions of the law. The State superintendent of public instruction 
was made ex ofiicio chairman of the board, the other members to 
consist of ihree county superintendents appointed by the State super- 
intendent on nomination of the county superintendents’ section of the 
State teachers association and one other person engaged in educational 
work, appointed also by the State superintendent. The law required 
the State superintendent and the State examining board to determine 
upon a standard of equipment, course of study, and teaching force to 
be maintained by normal schools, colleges, imiversities, and special 
and technical schools recognized for the granting of certificates to 
teach without examination in the schools of the State. 

The State superintendent and the examining board, assisted by a 
committee representing the Federation of Illinois Colleges, agreed 
upon definitions and minimum standards for the recognition of all 
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institutions above secondary grade. They pnepared a tentative list 
of recognized institutions made up on the basis of information fur- 
nished by inquiries and investigations along the following lines: (1) The 
relation of the college to the Federation of Illinois Colleges, (2) the 
relation of the college to the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, (3) the relation of the college to the graduate 
schools in universities, (4) recognition given to graduates of the 
college by departments of education in other States, (5) the catalogs 
and publications of the college, (6) answers to questions contained in 
the blank sent out, and (7) a visit made by authorized inspectors. 
Thef divided the institutions into four groups: (1) recognized normal 
schools, (2) recognized colleges and universities, (3) partially recog- 
nized colleges and universities, and (4) recognized junior colleges and 
technical or special schools. 

It was recognized at the outset that the work of inspection and 
recognition required the services of experts in the^ various fields of 
higher education, and the superintendent of public instruction there- 
fore appointed advisory committees from the several types of institu- 
tions who imdertook this task. Such committees continue to perform 
f.hia service. The law under which the certification ^of teachers is now 
conducted was passed in 1929, 

Approval for establishment of public junior colleges,— The 
general assembly at its session in 1937 enacted a law which authorized 
school districts having a population of not more than 200,000 nor 
less than 10,000, to establish junior colleges, after seeking the advice 
of the State superintendent of public instruction. Although the law 
does not specifically state that the State superintendent shall set up 
criteria for the recognition of junior colleges, he has regarded that as 
a necessary preliminary to the giving of advice, and under his direction 
a set of tentative criteria has been made up, following a study of the 
regional and State standards. The junior colleges established under 
the law will probably be extensions of high schools and the two insti- 
tutions treated as a imit. The superintendent plans therefore for 
visitation for the purpose of granting recognition to the junior college 
to coincide with the visitation to the high school. 

Accrediting of higher institutions by University of Illinois , — 
In the catalog of the University of Illinois for 1891-92, there appeared 
for the first time the announcement that “Credits from other colleges 
and universities may be accepted by the faculty for advanced stand- 
ing.” Organized graduate work at the university began the same 
year, and the catalog further announced that “The diploma of any 
college or uni versity in good standing is accepted for admiraion, 
instead of entrance examinations.” In succeeding catalogs these 
statements changed little until 1907-8, when the following announce- 
ments were made: 
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Credits from another college or university or from a fully accredited 
high school may be accepted for advanced standing. 

Admission to the graduate school is conditioned upon the presentation 
of credentials showing that the applicant holds a first degree either from 
the University of Illinois or from some other college or university of 
approved standing. 

The university had for a long time inspected and accredited high 
schools in the State for the purpose of freshman admission. One 
accredited high school was listed in the catalog of the university as 
early as 1877. Other State universities had also accredited high 
schools. But how the university determined whether a college or 
university was of ** approved standing” is not so clear, as no formally 
approved list of colleges and universities existed at that time. There 
were, of course, such lists of higher institutions as the membership of 
the National Association of State Universities and of the regional 
associations of the North Central States, the New England, the 
Middle, and the Southern States. There was also the list published 
in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education, by no means 
a selected list, including as it did all institutions authorized to give 
degrees. By means of the statistics accompanying the institutions 
listed in the report, it was possible, of course, to compare their stand- 
ings in certain particulars. Also the reports, up until 1911, divided 
women’s colleges into classes A and B. • 

In 1909 the university council appointed two committees, one on 
Appointment of Graduates, the other on Transfer of Credits, represent- 
ing the two interests the university had in the standings of colleges 
and universities. These committees functioned independently of 
each other. The committee on appointment of graduates made some 
visitations to some of the colleges in the State to inspect their facilities 
foroflFering graduate work, but the work of the conunittee on transfer 
of credits was bamed on for the most part by the registrar of the uni- 
versity. At approximately this time, the United States Bureau of 
Eiducation prepared a classiheation of universities and colleges with 
reference to the value of their bachelor’s degrees in affording their 
holders admission to the graduate schools of the country j the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching published its list of 
institutions accepted for Carnegie pensions; and the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools issued its first accred- 
ited list. The adpussions officers of the university made use of these 
lists. When an application for acceptance of transfer of credits was 
received from an mstitution not on one of these listsjj^'^rTlSe'liiember- 
ship list of the National Association of State Univ^itiea, the appli- 
cant was required to present his credits to the different departments 
ooDoemed to have them checked and approved. 
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In 1914, the name of the Committee on Transfer of Credits was 
changed to Committee on Admissions to Higher Institutions. An 
organized plan for accrediting colleges and universities was begun by 
the two committees. After a 2 years’ study, they completed the prep- 
aration of criteria for rating institutions in Illinois and other States. 
They grouped colleges tentatively into four classes, according to the 
degree to which they met the criteria; (1) Class A Plus included insti- 
tutions which met in full all the criteria; Class A, institutions which 
approximated the standard set for Class A Plus, but fell short of it in 
certain particulars; Class B, institutions which, “while of collegiate 
character and standards,” fell short in more important particulars of 
the standard set for Class A Plus; Class C, institutions which while 
organized and designated as colleges, appeared to be little more than 
secondary schools. The items covered by the criteria included (1) 
graduation requirements, (2) entrance requirements, (3) number of de- 
partments, (4) faculty preparation, (5) number of students in recita- 
tion and laboratory sections, (6) value of buildings, (?) income from 
endowment, (8) library and laboratories, (9) lighting, heating, etc., 
and (10) general standards and spirit of administration and faculty. 

In a revision of the list made shortly thereafter, the committees 
dropped Class A Plus colleges. The new grouping included classes 
A, B, C, and D, and classes A, B, C, and D, with restrictions aflFecting 
(1) admission to the graduate school, and (2) restrictions affecting 
transfers to the undergraduate colleges. ThAcommittee also drew up 
criteria for judging junior colleges, and listed a number of accredited 
junior colleges with the amount of credit allowed by the university to 
each. 

In 1921, f.ho university senate abolished the former committees and 
created in their stead the present Joint Coinmittee on Admissions from 
Higher Institutions. This committee consists of two representatives 
elected annually by the executive faculty of the graduate school, two 
representatives of the undergraduate colleges appointed annually by 
the university senate*, the high-school visitor, and the registrar of the 
university as ex officio secretary. The regulations which govern the 
work of the comnuttee make it responsible for rating colleges and uni- 
versities both for the admission of their graduates to the graduate 
school and for the transfer of credits to the undergraduate colleges. 
They require also that the conunittee rate normal schools and junior 
colleges. The regbtrar is authorized to make tentative ratings of in- 
stitutions, to be subject in all cases to revision by the committee. 

Under the regulations, the ratings made by the committee are “ pri- 
marily of irutihUionSf not of individual courses offered, nor ordinarily 
of individual teachers or departments.” They are based ” in* the main” 
on the criteria set up by the committee. An institution located in 
another State is rated by the committee after it has ascertained the 
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rating or practice of the State university of that State, and no higher 
rating is g;ranted by the University of Illinois than by the other State 
university. Ratings made by the committee and the data on which 
they are based are sent to designated representatives of all the depart- 
ments of the university interested in the fields of work offered by the 
institutions in question for their criticism, but final decision on all 
ratings rests with the committee. 

The committee, upon invitation, after securing approval of the pres- 
ident of the university, is authorized to make personal inspections of 
institutions located in Illinois. To avoid annoyance to institutions, 
it does as much preliminary work as possible. Before sending a ques- 
tionnaire to an institution, it compiles data from the catalog and from 
other sources and submits them to the institution to be verified. The 
committee has visited every institution accredited bj the university* 
Sometimes as many as 15 or 20 members of the faculty, specialists in 
different departments, visit one institution. The reports and infor- 
mation from the several visitors are assembled and the rating is made 
in accordance with these reports and data. A possible score for each 
criterion is set up, and the final rating is based on the relationship be- 
tween the possible and the actual scores. The criteria formulated by 
the two earlier committees were revised in 1923, since which time they 
have not been changed. The lists of ratings are revised annually. 
Each accredited institution is required to fill out an annual blank. 

The Committee on Adnussions from Higher Institutions seeks to 
avoid duplication of work wherever possible. For several years it has 
recognized the institutions accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondaiy Schools and the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and for a longer period those accredited 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondaiy Schools. 
Institutions fully accredited by these associations are placed on the 
Cla^ A list of the university. 

iowa 

Approval of higher inetitutions for certification of teachers . — 
The constitution of Iowa adopted in 1857 created a State board of 
education, vesting it with authority to legislate and make all needful 
rules and regulations for the public-school system of the State. There 
were at that time but few institutions for higher education in Iowa. 
The State umversity, along with a State system of common schools, 
was established in 1847 , the year after Iowa's admission into the Union ; 
but the university gave no instruction until 1855. All teachers for the 
public schools of the State were licensed by county superintendents of 
education after the applicants had passed examinations. As each 
Buperintendent prepared his own examinations, the qualifications 
differed greatly from county to county. 
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In hi8 report to the board of education in 1861, its secretary called i 

attention to the need for “elevating the standard of qualification in the j 

profession of teaching”, and recommended the appointment of a State 
board to conduct examinations for teachers, in line with the action | 
already taken by other States. He recommended that the examining ] 
board be constituted from the faculty of the State university and that j 

the professor of the normal department of the university be made its I 

ex officio secreta^; also that tlm course of study in the normal depart- < 

ment be recognized as the standard of qualification to teach. The i 

following year, 1862, the board of education, acting upon the authority ] 

conferred upon it by the State constitution, carried out these recom- 
mendations. It created an “Educational Board of Examiners”, with 1 
the personnel as recommended, and authorized it to hold examinations 
for teachers and to grant teaching certificates to be vahd in any county 
of the State. The board also began the practice of certificating grad- 
uates of the normal department of the State university. 

In order to secure a more uniform standard of qualification for 
licensing teachers, as well as to set up a line. of demarcation between 
the different classes of certificates, the educational board of examiners j 
prepared and submitted to the county superintendents examination j 
questions to serve as models. At the same time its reconunendations 
called attention to the desirability of legal action to establish the j 
acceptance of the di|>loma of the normal department of the State \ 

umversity, as evidence that its holders possessed the proner Quali- ' 

fications to teach. 

In 1863 the legislature created a department of public instruction 
and the office of secretary of the State board of education was super- 
seded by that of State superintendent of public instruction. FoUow- 
. ing the example of ffis predecessors, the State superintendent urged 
reforms in the licensing of teachers, especially that of requiring by 
law the recognition of graduation from the State’s higher educational 
institutions as sufficient qualification to teach. The legislature not 
only failed to act on the superintendent’s recommendations, but in 
1873 abolished the educational board of examiners, thereby returning 
to the county superintendents the sole power to grant teachers’ 
certificates. 

After a period of 9 years, the general assembly in 1882 created a 
new board of examiners, consisting of the State superintendent, ex 
officio, the president of the State University, the principal of the State 
normd school, and two other persons to be appointed by the executive 
council. The State superintendent, who was made president of the 
board, was also a regent of the State university and president of the 
board of directors of the State normal school. The law of 1882 
provided for the holding by the board of two examinations a year, 
prescribed the subjects in which examinations were to be given, and 
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empowered the board to issue State cortifioatos and State dii>loinas 
to persons found qualified to receive them. State certificates author- 
ized their holders to teach in any public school in the State for a term 
of 5 years; State diplomas were valid for life. 

In 1890 the law regarding the issuance of State certificates and 
State diplomas was changed so as to permit the State board of examin- 
ers to issue State certificates to graduates of any normal school in 
Iowa who had had 36 weeks’ successful expenence in teaching, and 
diplomas to such graduates as had 5 years’ experiences At the same 
time, the board of examiners adopted the policy of accepting diplomas 
from approved colleges and State normal schools in other States and 
certificates granted in other States, in place of an examination in 
acadeiruc studies, requiring the candidate, however,,^to pass an exami- 
nation in the theory and art of teaching, or in such branch of a group 
of subjects as the board chose to designate. Acceptance of the can- 
didate’s credentials was ijontingent upon his having had at least 
18 months’ successful work in Iowa. By the law of 1897 the board 
was given l^al power to grant State certificates and diplomas to 
persons holding diplomas from State normal schools in other States 
or holding certificates of as high grade from other States. 

In 1900 the general assembly enacted a law wliich took away from 
the board of examiners authority to grant licenses without examina- 
tion to graduates of the State university and the State normal school 
and to recognize diplomas from other States, and made all licensing 
to teach dependent upon the passing of an examination. But 2 years 
later, it reversed this action by constituting the board of examiners 
“a board for the inspection, recognition, and supervision of the schools 
designed for the instruction and training of teachers for the common 
schools.” All schools seeking recognition under the law were instruc- 
ted to apply to the board, which was authorized “to inspect such 
schools with reference to course of study, equipment, and faculty.” 
J^qols that met tlje requirements for recognition set up by the board 
were to be known as “accredited schools.” 

In order to cany out the law, the board of examiners set up iqinimum 
stand^ds for the faculties, buildings and grounds, laboratories, and 
libraries of institutions that trained teachers. Although the law pro- 
vided for inspection, no appropriation was made for the purpose and 
the approval of institutions was based on paper reports only, as is 
evidenced by the minutes of the board forAlay 8, 1903, which contain 
a resolution “to receive courses of study and statements from schools 
for training teachers and to admit sufch schools as approved, if the 
standard is sufficiently high.” 

After repeated recommendations by the board for legislation to 
abandon the certificating of teachers by county superintendents, the 
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general assembly, in 1906, passed a law making the licenong of teachers 
for the public schools of Iowa a responsibility of the State board of 
examiners alone. The legislature of 1907 restored the power of the 
board to' grant State certificates without examination to graduates 
of the State University and the State Normal School, and authorized 
it to grant the same recognition t6 graduates of the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and to graduates of other colleges 
and normal schools in the State maintaining courses adjudged by 
the board to be of equal rank to the regular and collegiate courses 
offered by the State higher institutions. 

The law of 1907 therefore made the courses of the State institutions 
the standard for the State. As there were few institutions in Iowa 
maintaining departments of education offering work equivalent to 
that offered in the departments of the State institutions, the State 
board of examiners judged it to be the intent of the legislature that 
the board recognize for teacher certification the institutions in the State 
known as standard colleges offering 4-year liberal arts courses. It 
therefore classified temporarily these colleges into three groups, as a 
basis for which it adopted a definition and a set of 8 standards or 
“points”, with specifications as to faculty — training and class hours — 
library, laboratory, support, salaries, departments, and ability of the 
institutions to prepare their graduates for admission into the graduate 
school of Iowa State University. ^The first class contained institu- 
tions that met in full the standards, the second-class institutions that 
met 5 of the 8 standards, and the third-class institutions that met 
not less than 3 . The class of certificate was made dependent upon the 
classification of the institution from which the applicant graduated. 

The standards and the classification were intended as a temporary 
expedient to set in motion the provisions of the law, to be changed in 
the light of experience. It was soon found necessary to supplement 
the reports upon which the classification was mi^e by inspection and 
suggestions from the institutions themselves. New and increased 
standards were put into effect January 1, 1912, and the grouping of 
colleges discontinued. Thereafter all colleges were r^uired to meet 
the standards, and all accredited institutions were contained in a 
single list. In 1911, new standards were drawn np, to take effect 
January 1, 1916. 

The setting up of standards and the publication of accredited lists 
of institutions by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools since 1913', have greatly influenced ai^ modified 
the work of State accrediting agencies in the Middle West. The 
8tand{irds of the association are given general recognition. Institu- 
tions both within and without the State of Iowa accredited by the 
association are approved by the State board of educational examiners 
for the certification of teachers, if their provisions for teacher-training 
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meet the reqmrements of the board. The board now makes inspec- 
tions of institutions only for the purpose of checking up on the 
t^cher-hr^g work off^ by the institutions. ' For information on 
the accr^tmg of institutions outside of the North Central Association 
It depends on the national and other regional accrediting associations 
and on otate departments of education. 

Another agency agisting the State board of educational examiners 
m appro^g teacher-traming institutions is the Intercollegiate 
Standmg Co^ttee, organized in 1919 by the State board of educa- 
tion, which has control of the three State higher institutions. The 
co^ttee IS composed of representatives of the three institutions 
and ite duty IS to dot^ine a uniform policy of admission and ad- 

vanced standing of sti/dents transferring to the State institutions from 
Other colleges. 

At its first meeting the secretary of the IntercoUegiato Standing 
Committee was requested to notify the secretaiy of the State board 
of education^ exanmers of its organization, and to invito the coopera- 
of that board m aU matters of common interest. 

the president of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Meefiaoig^ta was made a member of the State board of educational 
exa™ers,^^at all of the State higher institutions were represented 
on the board bV their presidents, .Cooperation of the board with the 
IntercoUegia^Standmg Committee after its formation in 1919 was 
therefore msiW, ^d the board accepted from the beginning the 
approval of mstitutions by the committee as evidence of their standing 
m the ^ademic field. AccredUing by the committee or by the North 
Centrd-AMociation is prerequisite to the making of formal appUcation 

bLrd approval of its professional curricula by the 

, 0 / junior co/fcffea.-Since 1927 the State superin- 

t^dent of pubhc instruction, who is also president of the State board 
of educational ex^ers, has cooperated closely with the committee " 
^tending re^arly its meetings dnd taking part in its discussions.’ ■ 
This came about by reason of legislation placing the Iowa public 
jumor colleges under ttie supervision of the State department of 
pubhc instnicbon, w^ch was required “to prepare and publish from 

of jimior ^U^es, and recommend for accrediting 'such courses of 
study by junior colleges as may meet the standards determined " • 
^ement was reached At the first meeting of the State superintendent 
with the committee to cooperate “to the fullest possible extent ” The 
tas-juded ^e department in carrying out all phases of the 

r* committee for 

^edi^ junior coUeges are recognized by the department as the 
academic standards for these institutions, and separate visitation 
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and accrediting are made by the department for the approval of 
professional curricula only. 

The board of educational examiners consists at present of the 
State superintendent of public instruction, the president of one of the 
tliree State higher institutions, the president of one of the privately 
endowed institutions in the State maintaining teacher-training 
courses, a county superintendent of schools, and a city superintendent 
of schools. 

The former statutes regarding the certification of teachers graduated 
from the State higher institutions and other colleges in Iowa and from 
other institutions in States maintaining courses of study of similar 
high rank, were repealed to take effect July 1, 1935. The present 
law provides merely that certificates may be issued in the elementary 
and secondary fields to holders of diplomas from colleges accredited by 
the board of educational examiners certifying to the completion of 
2- or 4-year courses, according to the grade of certificate applied for, 
together with such specific and professional training as may he pre- 
scribed by the board. The law leaves to the discretion of the board 
the issuance of certificates to applicants from other States who present 
“evidence- of the possession of the required qualifications or the 
equivalent thereof.” 

Accrediting of higher institutions for transfer of credits , — 

Until almost the end of the nineteenth century there was little need 
for the State higher institutions of Iowa to consider the acceptance of 
credits from other institutions in the State. There were besides the 
three State institutions only a few denominational colleges, most of 
whose enrollments consisted of local students belonging to the denom- 
ination by which the college was controlled. Two of the State 
institutions offered specialized training and therefore probably trans- 
ferred few students. Furthermore, the graduate college of the State 
imiversity was not established until 1900., 

The admission of studdhts with advanced standing at the Iowa 
State University was first noted in its annuaU catalog for 1890-91, 
where the Ibllowing statement appeared : 

Students from approved colleges bringing certificates of work and stand- 
ing will be admitted without examination, except to determine their position 
in the university. 

In the case of colleges where requirements for admission are substantially 
those of the university, students will ordinarily be admitted to the same 
rank if they enter not later than the opening 6f the senior year; but the 
assignmenf of studies will be at the discretion of the faculty. 

The above or similar statements appeared in the university catalog 
until 1912. The approval of colleges by the university during this 
time appears to have b^n merely a matter of coopen^tion between the 
colleges that desired to send their students to the university and the 
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iiniversity itself. There was no definite plan for inspecting and 
accrediting colleges for the transfer of credits to the State university 
until the organization of the Intercollegiate Stranding Committee in 
1919. \ 

Intercollegiate Standing Committee . — The Intercollegiate 
Standing CJonunittee was oiganized under the authority of the State 
board of education, which since 1909 has had control of the three State 
higher institutions of Iowa. Prior to the establishment of the State 
board of education each of the institutions was governed by its own 
board. The creation of the State board was the culmination of 
several years of effort on the part of a committee appointed by tho 
legislature to find a means of unifying the work of the t.hree institutions. 

The problem of admitting students applying for transfer to the Iowa 
State higher institutions from junior colleges, and also from 4-year 
colleges not accredited by the North Central Association, led tho State 
board of education to authorize the* establishment of the Intercollegiate 
Standing Committee. The committee is composed of the registrar 
and a member of the faculty of eachof the three State higher institutions, 
and the offices of chairman and secretary rotate annually from one 
institution to another, in an order determined by lot. The reports on 
coUeges made by the committee are submitted to each institution, and 
when approved by any two of them constitute tho policy of all three 
until changed by subsequent reports of the committee. 

At its second session, July 28, 1919, the committee approved pro- 
visionally a list pf eight colleges in the State not accredited by the 
North Central Association, and took action to inform the colleges, if 
they desirei to establish permanent accredited relations, to make 
application on a blank prepared j>y the committee for reporting on 
their organization, equipment, support, and administration. The 
committee also appointed a subcommittee to visit each college that 
requested a visit with a view to becoming accredited. At the follow- 
ing session the committee approved a set of standards foraccrediting 
4-year colleges and a report blank for securing information from the 
institutions, seeking to be accredited. 

On November 2, 1923, the committee appointed a subcommittee to 
study the jumor college situation and ,t9 make general recommenda- 
tions regarding the accrediting of those institutions. The following 
year, in connection with its report, the subconunittee presented a set 
of q^andards for junior coUegea and a form for the reports of junior 
collies, which received the approval of the committee. 

At subseq^^t meetings, attended by the State superintendent of 
public instruction and the State inspector of junior colleges, the com- 
mittee took action with reference to the acceptance of credits from 
certain public and private junior colleges, and concerning the differen- 
tiation of credits to be accepted from junior colleges (1) toward a 
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degree, and (2) toward meeting the qualifications for teachers’ certi- 
ficates. Under the rules of the committee, public junior colleges are 
required to send a copy of their annual reports, made on the same 
form, to both the Intercollegiate Standing Committee and to the 
State superintendent of public instruction. 

The committee has revised its requirements for accrediting both 
colleges and junior collies from time to time. It has inspected all 
institutions applying to it for the accredited privilege and requires of 
each an annual report. At its meeting on April 29, 1937, the com- 
mittee voted to inspect each accredited institution once in every 5 
years, even though its annual reports appeared satisfactory. 

Missouri 

Approving institutions for certification of teachers . — The 
present policy of the Missouri Department of Public Schools with 
regard to the acceptance of work done in the privately endow'ed insti- 
tutions of the State as qualification to teach without examination in 
the public schools, has growm up over a period of 30 years. The 
diplomas of the State teachers colleges (formerly State normal schools), 
as well as those of the University of Missouri and of the State institute 
for Negroes, have been recognized in the Missouri law since 1887 as 
authority to teach without examination. At present,j|hnder a law 
passed in 1909, the State institutions are also authorized to grant 
teachers’ certificates to their graduates who have completed the pre- 
scribed courses of study. 

The practice of recognizing the work of the privately endowed 
colleges for teacher certification was brought about principally through 
the efforts of a voluntary organization, the Missouri College Union, 
the membership of which includes, besides a group of privately con- 
trolled colleges, the University of Missouri. As the interests of the 
two organizations were the same in many respects, the union early 
sought and received the cooperation of the State teachers association 
in having the work of the privately controlled colleges approved. 

For many years teachers for the public schools of Missouri were 
licensed by the county teachers’ institutes, held for 2 or 4 weeks dur- 
ing vacations, under the direction of boards of education, which 
differed widely in standards of efficiency. The Missouri College 
Union was organized in 1893. At its meeting the year following its 
organization the question was raised as to “Why should not the State 
grant teachers’ certificates to the graduates of colleges who hold the 
A. B. degree?” Six years later, in 1900, the union adopted the reso- 
lution “That the power to Ucense teachers should be taken away from 
the county institutes, and that training schoob for teachers should 
be set up in the State university, the State normals, in church c^egee, 
and in 60 high scliools.” The resolution was favored by the State 
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superintendent of schools, who was an honorary mombor of the union, * 
and a committee was appointed to report a plan for licensing teachers 
at a future meeting of the union. There is no record of the report of 
this committee extant. However, in 1901 , the legislature enacted a 
law which took away the power of licensing by county institutes and 
provided for the examination and certification of teachers by county 
boards of education. These boards consisted of the county school 
commissioner, a member appointed by the county court, and a mem- 
ber appointed by the State board of education. Soon thereafter 
county superintendents began to replace county boards, of education 
in the supervision of schools, and the duty of examining and certifi- 
catmg teachers became the function of those officers. The law pro- 
vided for uniform' examinations to be hold in all counties for the same 
pade of certificate, the questions to be furnished by the State super- 
intendent of schools, who was also authorized to examine and issue ^ 
certificates. 

The Missouri College Union did not rest in its efforts to secure 
recogmtion of the teacher-training work of the endowed colleges and 
universities. At its meetmg in 1902 it resolved; 

That it is the sense cf the Missouri College Union that hereafter no 
summer school ought to be approved by the State board of education 
unless it be maintained in a college or university of this union, or in one 
of the State normals, or in the Lincoln Institute. 

That the colleges of the States, through the medium of the union, 
had the supiwrt of the State superintendent in their efforts to obtain 
recogmtion, is evidenced by the following quotation taken from the 
report of the superintendent for 1910 : 

The coUeges of M i^uri, some of them older than the public school system, 
are rendering splendid service in training those who come under their charge 
for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. These institutions were 
pioneers In the work in Missouri and were for years the only source of 
higher education. The men and the women whose foresight, courage, and 
devotion contributed so much to the establishment and development of 
our present magnificent system of public schools, were inspired and quick- 
ened by the education and training afforded by these coUeges. The facul- 
ties of these institutions and some of their successors, as well as others, 
have long felt that those of their graduates who desired to teach should 
have more recognition from the State than had hitherto been accorded 
them. The State superintendent shared in this opinion and accordingly 
calM a conference of college, university, and normal-school men to meet 
in his office on February 16, 1909. 

The call for the conference referred to by the superintendent had 
been requested by the Missouri College Union, after a study by a 
committM of the union of the practice in a number of surrounding 
States with reference to the certification of college graduates. At 
the conferenw were present representatives of the privately controlled 
colleges offering courses m teacher training and of three of the State 
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normal schools. The presidents of the State university and of the 
other two normal schools later approved the action taken. 

The conference drew iip and adopted recommendations concerning 
the conditions upon which the State superintendent might grant teach- 
ers’ certificates to graduates of colleges and universities. The super- 
intendent accepted the recommendations and prepared and published 
a statement prescribing the rules under which certificates would bo 
granted to graduates of colleges in the Missouri College U|iyon without 
the requirement of an examination. The rules specified that the 
entrance requirements to the colleges must be, substantially equivalent 
to those of the University of Missouri, and that the course completed 
by the graduates applying for certification must be equivalent to the 
course required for the A. B. degree in the college of arts and science 
of the university. They prescribed the training and experience to be 
possessed by teachers of pedagogical subjects in the colleges, provided 
for adequate library, and for facilities for observation and practice 
teaching in the institution or in a local public school, and for the 
minimum amount of pedagogical work to be taken as a part of the 
requirement for the A. B. degree. The State superintendent agreed, 
upon the satisfactory completion by graduates of approved colleges 
and universities of the proscribed courses, to grant them teachers’ 
certificates valid for 3 years, to be made valid for life after a specified 
period of successfid teaching. 

The rules contemplated the appointment annually by the State 
superinlcndent of tliree representative Missouri educators “to investi- 
gate the organizations, courses of study, equipment, and work” of the 
colleges and universities desiring to have their graduates certificated 
without examination, and to furnish to the State superintendent a list 
of institutions eligible for the privilege. The rules also called for a visit 
to the institutions by the State superintendent in order to decide whether 
they fully complied with the professional requirements prescribed. 

The plan was accepted by the colleges, and the State superintendent 

f ppointed a committee, one of whom was the president of the State uni- 
ersity, to assist him in passing upon the qualifications of the institu- 
tions desiring recognition under the provisions of the agreement. 

\ Thereafter the conditions for membership in the Missouri College 
Umon contained the provision : 

V 

In case the pedagogical work of the institution is to be accepted for 
certification, tho college must maintain at least 8 chairs, one of which shall 
be devoted exclusively to education or at least to philosophy, including 
psychology and education. 

In 1910 the report of the State superintendent contained for the 
first time a list of privately endowed colleges whose pedagogical de- 
partments were approved by the department of public schools. Some 
other colleges were said to ha ve“ been inspected but not fully approved.” 
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^ Since 1023 the requirements for membership in the Missouri College 
Union have been those set up by the North Central Association. The 
membership of the union is therefore identical with the list of institu- 
tions in the State accredited by the association and the institutions 
whose graduates are certificated to teach arc consequently approved by 
both organizations. 

Accrediting institutions for transfer of credits . — The Uni- 
versity of Missouri has been an active factor in bringingabout coopera- 
tion among the higher educational institutions of the State. It was 
chiefly tlvrough its efforts that the Missouri College Union was organ- 
ized. The object of the imion, as stated in its constitution framed in . 
1893, was- 
te raise the standard of liiglier education in the State, especially by har- 
monizing the efforts of the institutions represented in it, to bring about a 
closer union between colleges, and to foster an acquaintance between 
the faculties. 

At its mooting in 1895 the union formulated conditions for mombor- 
ship which prescribed minimum requirements for admission to the 
course leading to the A. B. degree and for graduation therefrom, the 
amount of work to be offered in the different subjects, and the faculty, 
equipment, and resources to be possessed by an institution in order 
“to be classed as a college." The requirements were adopted at con- 
current sessions of the Missouri College. Union and the State teachers 
association and were reported by a committee knowTi as the Com- 
mittee of Nine, which consisted of representatives of the union, 
including the presidi^nt of the State university, and State, city, and 
high-school education officers. These requirements thus became the 
standard, of the State, and institutions which met the requirements 
were given recognition by the University of Missouri by having their 
credits accepted and their graduates admitted to gJ^duate status, and 
later by State department of public schools for the certification 
of teachei^ 

The ori^al group of institutions admitted into the union consisted 
of the University of Missouri and six privately controlled institutions. 

As time progressed several other institutions were admitted. 

In 1911 and again in 1923 the conditions for membership in the 
Missouri College Union were revised. At the 1923 meeting a new 
constitution was adopted, in which the requirements for membership 
were stated to be “the requirements as set down from time to time by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
accrediting colleges and universities.” 

At the 1926 meeting of the union it was decided not to require an 
annual report from its members, inasmuch as such report would but 
duplicate that required by the North Central Association. At this 
meeting also a report was made, and accepted, interpreting the section 
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in the constitution on the use of the standards of the North Central 

iVssociationrffir admission to membership. The report was as follows: 

* 

1. Any institution seeking admission to the Missouri College Union 
shall first secure inspection by the North Central Association and be regu- 
larly accredited by that association. The Missouri College Union shall 
then 'determine whether the applicant has the additional requirements of 
the Missouri College Union and vote upon the admission of the applicant. 

2. Any member of the Missouri College Union dropped from member- 
ship in the North Central Association shall also be dropp>ed from the Mis- 
souri College Union, unless at the next meeting of the union, it shall show 
adequate cause why it should not be dropped. 

3. Any member of the Missouri College Union, not a member of the 
North Central Association, shall be dropped from the Missouri College 
Union, unless it shall secure membership in the North Central Association 
before the next meeting of the Missouri College Union, or at that meeting 
show adequate cause why it should not be dropped. 

4. Interpretations 2 and 3 shall become operative in 1928. 

Accrediting of junior colleges by University of Missouri . — 

There were in Missouri in the early part of the century a large number 
of institutions purporting to be colleges that were not eligible for 
membership in the Missouri College Union. Most of them were 
established by church denominations for the higher education of 
women. They were, in fact, little more than secondary schools. 
Little attention had been paid to them. Each, for the most part, 
struggled along in its own way. They were operating largely without 
reference to the work of the common schools and to that of the colleges 
considered standard institutions. The presence of so many of these 
institutions in the State was a source of concern to education authori- 
ties. President R. H. Jesse of the University of Missouri probably 
had some of the institutions in his own State in mind when, in an 
address at the meeting of the North Central Association in 1896, on 
“What Constitutes a College and Whdlfa Secondary School,” said: 
“It would be a Godsend to our secondary schools if the spurious 
colleges could be reduced in title, or where that proves impossible, 
strangled.” 

The initiative in a movement to bring these institutions into 
relationship with the university so that their students might receive 
credit at the University of Missouri, belonged to the colleges them- 
selves. Probably the first, institution to request inspection by the 
university with a view of establishing affiliated relations was Hardin 
College, in 1901. A committee of the university visited the college 
and on the basis of its findings recommended that a total of 54 semester 
hours of credit be allowed graduates of the college with an A. B. degree. 

There was no plan for the afiUiation of these colleges worked out 
until 1911. At that time the general movement to require 2 years 
of college work for admission to professional study had begun, and it 
in turn was bringing about recognition of a division in college work at 
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the end of the second year. The small colleges in Missouri seized 
upon the opportunity offered by these trends, and began to concen- 
trate their efforts on 2 instead of 4 years of college work, and at length 
asked the University of Missouri how they could obtain credit for 
this work. The university, eager to be of service in raising the stand- 
ards of higher education in the State, in 1910 appointed a committee 
which drew up a plan for the affiliation of the colleges with the univ’er- 
sity. The following year the Committee on Accrediting Junior Col- 
leges began visitation of the colleges. Its first list of approved junior 
colleges contained six denominational and one privately controlled 
school for girls. 

The colleges continue(f»elftLions with the university Committee on 
Accrediting Junior Colleges (since 1915 the Committee on Accredit-' 
ing Schools and Colleges) through on organization known at first as 
the Association of Presidents of Junior Colleges for Women and later 
the Missouri Junior College Union. 

In order that the curricula of the colleges should be standardized, 
the union requested the university committee to prepare an outline of 
courees it approved for offering by junior colleges. In issuing the 
outline, the committee recommended that for the sake of uniformity 
the junior colleges also adopt the numbering and nomenclature 'of 
courses used in the outline. 

In 1918 and again in 1926, the Committee on Accredited Schools 
and Colleges issued a printed Circular of Information to Accredited 
Junior Colleges, containing the conditions for accrediting, outlines of 
approved courses, and suggestions regarding records and equipment 
for the r^trar’s office and for the equipment of laboratories and 
libraries. Each year since 1916 the committee has prepared and 
issued a list of courses approved in each junior college accredited by 
the university. A maximum of 64 semester hours of transferred 
credits from the accredited junior colleges is at present accepted by 
the university. 

Some institutions apply for accrediting that are imable to meet in 
full the requirements for junior colleges. To such of these institu- 
tions as give ‘^reasonable promise” of doing so, the university grants 
approval subject to limitations. The approved courses of these 
institutions are accepted by the university upon certification and 
without examination, but the names are not published in the list of 
accredited jumor colleges in the university’s annual catalog and the 
institutions may not advertise that they are accredited. 

Both the accredited colleges and those given the certificate privilege 
are visited regularly by a representative or representatives of the 
universtiy Committee on Accredited Schools and Colleges. 

Formerly institutions desiring to be alQfihated with the university 
made application on a blank form furnished by the secretary on the 

^ ' 
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Committee on Accrediting Schools and Colleges. - If the information ' 
given on the form seemed to indicate that the college met the require- 
ments for accrediting, a committee of the faculty visited the institu- i 
tion, and decision on accrediting was made on the basis *of the com- 
mittee’s report. Since September 1933, the procedure ha» been I 

different. Only those private junior colleges incorporated under thi' 
laws of Missouri may ol^tain accredited relations with the university, ; 
and before the application of a new institution will be considered, 
a suBvey must be made by the university to determine the need for 
the college, its financial backing and future prospects, and its pro- ' 
posed plan of organization and administration. These requirements 
affect both new institutions and institutions not on the accredited •] 
list. 1 

The University of Missouri has cooperated with the colleges in the J 

State, both junior and senior, to the fullest extent. Its accrediting i 

of the jimior colleges has been undertaken in a spirit of svmpathy and | 

helpfulness, to which the institutions have cordially responded. The | 

results have been mutually satisfactory. 


Summary of Findinss 


The accrediting of colleges and universities by State universities | 
and State departments of education was brought about by the dif- i • 
ferent needs of the two agencies. The State miiversity needed to ! 
ascertain from which colleges-in the State students might be admitted j 
with advance credit or as candidates for higher degrees. The State ! 
department of education needed to ascertain what colleges in the - 
State were offering satisfactory training for prospective public-school 
teachers. 

From these two needs two systems of accrediting have grown up . 
in some of the States. In other States either the Stgte university or 
the State department of education, or some agency recognized by 
both acts as the accrediting agency for the State. There is an increas- ‘ 
ing tendency for State universities and State departments of education 
to work in close cooperation with the voluntary accrediting agencies. ' 
In the preceding account the development of State accrediting is 
confined to the* movement in six States, selected because of the 
different ways in which the accrediting of higher education is carried on. 



Chapfer IV. Accrediting of Professional Schools' 


I N THE foUou’jng historical resume, no attempt is made to trace in 
detail the development of the movement for accrediting in all the 
branches of pr^ofessional education where accrediting has taken place. 
As medical education was the first field of higher learning in wliich 
standardization was accomplished, a somewhat detailed account of the 
movement as it progressed in that field is given, followed by similar 
• accounts regarding dental and legal education. 

During the past two decades or more, there has been an increasing 
tendency for organizations interested in the ^advancement of educa- 
tion in certain special fields not liitherto haWng a separate professional 
status, to seek to raise the requirements of training in those fields to 
the position where the mstitutions may be elevated to university 
schools or colleges. The result has been the drawing up of standards 
for institutions offering training m these specialized fields and accredit- 
ing the institutions which meet the standards. These newer move- 
ments in accrediting, as well as the more recent movements^ affecting 
the older professional fields, arc considered in the following summary 
largely from the point of view of current history: * 

* Medicine 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries training for the 
practice of medicine was obtained in tliis country through the appren- 
ticesliip method. Along about the middle of the eighteenth centurj”, 
however, medical men in some of the large centers began to go abroad 
for study and research and, upon their return, to give lectures and hold 
small informal classes. From these classes the first medical schools 
developed. The first medical training given in an institution of leam- 
mg was offered at the College of Philadelpliia in 1765. The school 
here conducted, later coming into competition with the newly estab- 
lished department of medicine of the University of Pennsylvania, 
merged with that department in 1791. By the end of the century 
three more medical “institutes” of the same type came into e.vistence. 
Although estabhstied as departments of colleges and universities, these ' 
schools were laigely independent. 

* The dociimeou consulted In this ter consisted prindpelly ofthe reiwrla of proceed ln(fs of the several 

tssoclAtions and oouncils. Before piintinit, the accounts involviofr somewhat k*ogtby treat ineDt, were sub- 
mitted to the secretaries of the associalioiu concemed for approval. 

Other documents consulted were; 

Bulletins of the Camefie Foundation for the Advancemeot of Teacbinfr, as follows; 

Medical Education in the U niled States and Canada, Bulletin No. 4, 1V#10, 

Training for ibe Public Profession of the Law. Bulletin No. 15, Ml. 

Dental Eduoation in the United States and Canada. Bulletin No. 19, 1925. 
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In the early part of the nineteenth century, the first proprietary 
school of medicine was founded in Baltimore. Its success as a source 
of revenue for its founders led to the creation of other such schools, run 
strictly as commercial enterprises. These so-called medical schools 
had practically no equipment, no regular course of study, and no defi- 
nite term. Their chief concern was the securing of students for the 
fees they paid. The university schools, whose loose connection with 
the higher institutions afforded them little support, felt impelled to 
enter the struggle for student patronage. In this competitive race, 
the standards of some of them descended to the level of the proprietary 
schools, and they became divorced from their university connection, a 
relationship which was reestabUshed only after many years of effort to 
restore it. 

As there was no government regulation either for incorporating 
medical schools or for the license to practice, medical schools of all 
types, unrestrained by legal barriers, continued to multiply until the 
beginning of the twentieth century, when a concentrated effort to se- 
cure better standards for the training and practice of medicine began. 
In there were 166 medical schools in this countiy, an estimated 
one-half of the total number in the world. 

The American Medical Association was founded in 1844, but its hope 
to establish suitable preliminary education and “a unif orm elevated 
standard of requirements for the M. D. degree * ♦ • by all the 

medical schools in the United States", did not begin to be realized for 
moie than half a century later. The Association of American Medical 
Colleges, the successor of the American Medical College Association, was 
created in 1890, its constitution containing provisions for admission to 
membership, for minimum preparation for admission to study medi- 
cine and for the award of the M. D. degree. In the meantime, indi- 
vidual schools began to establish increased requirements. In the 
seventies Harvard initiated certain reforms in its medical school, the 
most important of which was the grading of the course. By 1901, 
Harvard had reached a stage where it could demand an academic 
degree for admission. Johns Hopkins University came into existence 
at this time. Founded in 1893, its medical scho^ was the first of gen- 
uine university type, possessing endowment, well-equipped labora- 
tories, a corps of teachers giving full time to instruction and investiga- 
tion, its own hospital, and requiring for admission the bachelor's 
degree. The passing of medical practice acts by the States was in- 
creasing, and State licensing boards were taking the place of State and 
county medical societies and of the medical schools in the licensing of 
physicians. 

Standardization of medical education ^ — In 1902 the American 
Medical Association appointed a qommittee of five members, to be 
known as the Conunittee on Hducation. The following year this 
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committee submitted a report in which it recommended the adoption 
by all State and county mcdical,societies of a common qualification 
for membership, including minimum requirements both as to pre- 
liminary education and medical education. Because of the amount of 
labor that would be necessary to see that these requirements were 
carried out, the committee recommended the appointment of a 
permanent committee to have charge of the work. This recommenda- 
tion was accepted in 1904, and the Couneil on Medical Education was 
created, its functions being defined as follows! 

1. To make an annual report to the House of Delegates on the existing 
conditions of medieal education in the United Spates. 

2. To make suggestions as to the means and methods by which the 
American Medical Association may best influence medical education. 

3. To act as agent of the American Medical Association (under in- 
structions from the House of Delegates) in its effort to elevate medical 
education. 

At its first conference iri 1905, the council formulated a so-calletl 
"ideal standard," which it recommended for adoption by all medical 
schools as rapidly as conditions throughout the country would war- 
rant. The standard called for (a) a 4-year high-school education, 
(d) a year’s university training in physics, chemistry, and biology, 

(c) 4 years of medicine proper, and (of) 1 year as intern in a hospital 
or dispensary. 

In 1906 the council made its first attempt to classify medical 
schools, dividing them into four classes, according to the percentage 
of failures of their graduates in State board e.xaminations. 

In 1907 it extended the standards to cover a minimum of 30 hours 
per week in actual work in class, laboratory, dispensary, and hos- 
pital, and adopted the following "policies": 

Medical schools conducted solely for profit shaU not be in good standing 
with the American Medical Association. 

Night schools, meaning those schools giving all or the major portion of 
their instruction after 4 p. m. and before 10 p. m. shall ‘not be in good 
stftnding with tho AmcrioAD XlcdicAl AssociAtion. 

The most important work undertaken by the council in 1907 was 
the personal inspection of all tho medical schools in the United States 
and the preparation of a preliminary classification based on ita find- 
ings. The deification divided the schools into three groups— ac- 
ceptable, conditioned, and rejected, tho ratings being made on a basis 
of 10 points, each being given a weight of 10. 

The clarification was accompanied by a recommendation that 
State medical boards reco^ize the colleges in the first group as 
standard; that they recognize those in the second group after they 
had made the necessary improvements to bring them up to the passing 
grade of 70; and that the schools in the third group be not recognized. 
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The following 10 points are those on which the colleges were rated: 

1. Showing of graduates before State boards. 

2. Requirement and enforcement of satisfactory preliminary education 

and the granting of advanced standing. 4 

3. Character of curriculum. ' 

4. Medical school buildings. 

5. Laboratory facilities and instruction. 

6. Dispensary facilities and instruction.^ 

7. Hospital facilities and instruction. 

8. Faculty, number of trained teachers, all-time instructors, especially 

of the laboratory branclic.s, and extent Of research work. 

9. Extent t^‘ which the school is conducted for propMy’ teaching the 

science of medicine rather than for the profit of the faculty, directly 

or indirectly. 

-10. Libraries, museums, charts, etc. 

In 1910, after another and more complete inspection the council 
prepared another classification of medical schools, the first made 
public. The colleges, as before, were divided into three classes: 
Class A, acceptable medical colleges; class B, medical colleges needing 
certain improvements to make thorn acceptable; class C, medical 
colleges which would require a complete reorganization to make them 
acceptable. 

Along with the classification was publtshed an outline of the “Essen- 
tials of an Acceptable Medical College,” covering 25 points, the majori- 
ity of which the report stated “represents * * a line considerably 

below the average conditions existing in all the colleges of’the United 
States and Canada.” The point covering admission stated a re- 
quirement of “ at least a 4-year high-school education superimposed 
oft 8 years of grammar school work, or the actual equivalent educa- 
tion,” and added: “As soon as conditions warrant, the minimum re- 
quirement for admission should bo enlarged to include at least one 
year's college work each in physics, chemistry, and biology, and a 
reading knowljjdge of at least one modem language, .preferably 
German or French,” a, requirement which became absolute in 1914. 
The “ideal standard” of 1905 now became the required standard. 

Closing of low-grade medical schools.— Even though these 
early standards were admittedly conservative, they were effective in 
closing out many of tho low-grade schools. Since the council began 
to focus its attention on the investigation and classification of medical 
schools, the number of schools had dropped from 166 in 1904 to 87, in 
1913, the most pronounced decline occurring after the first investiga- 
tion and classification in 1907. The number of schools continued to 
decline as higher requirements were put into effect. For a decade or 
more the American Medical Association has listed but 77 medical 
schools, all of them “acceptable.” ’ ' : , 

Simultaneously with the issuance by the American Medical ^so- 
ciatio^of its classification of medical schoola in 1910, the Ci^egie 
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Foundation for thq Advancement of Teaching published an extensive 
report on “Medical Education in the United States and Canada.” 
The report, after a historical r6sum4 and an account of the status of 
medical education at that time, gave in detail a description of the 
medical colleges in the two countries, presenting similar data /or each 
school. This presentation, although it made no attempt to rate the 
schools, revealed facts which indicated how they stood with reference 
to the points covered. The report, in calling attention to the weak- 
nesses of many of the schools in comparison to the strength of others, 
and its observations on the general conditions in medical education, 
was a potent factor in bringing about improvement. 

In 1913 the Council on Medical Education adopted a schedule of 
minimum requirements both for admission to the preliminary college 
year and. for the premedical year. At the same time it began to 
stress the importance of a year of internship prior to the issuance of a 
license to practice. It also started an investigation of hospitals and 
in 1914 published its first list of hospitals 'approved- as’ properly 
equipped to furnish satisfactory training for interns. " 

In 191 5'a special committee appointed by the Council on Medical 
Education began an investigation of graduate medical education and 
made provision for rating graduate departments of such medical 
schools as applied for approval. The association published a detailed 
report concerning graduate work in 1920. 

On January 1,-1918, the association put into effect an action taken 
2 years previously, advancing the premedical training to include 2 
years inf a college of arts and sciences approved by the council. It also 
adopted a new definition df requirements of preliminary education, 
both for high-school and college courses, as well as a.new schedule for 
jading medical schools, which included the addition of a year of 
internship. 

. A year later the council reported aschedulo of “ essentials for a hospi- 
tal which intends to train interns, and in 1920 changed its name to 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, as indicative of its new 
field of Sei^rice. 

In 192 1 it revised the undergraduate curriculum, indicating the ways 
in which the course should beVeorganized. 

With the standards for medical schools established, the American 
Medical Association turned its attention to services auxiliary to medi- 
cine. In 1927, following the adoption of standards and inspections, 
it began the publication of a list of “Hospitals Providing Approved 
Residences in Certain Specialties," for graduates in medicine who 
already had a general internship or its equivalent in private practice. 

In 1928 it adopted “Essentials of a Registered Hospital" and has 
since published an annual list of registered hospitals, which contains 

221988*— 40 e 
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among other data the "type of service/’ or the diseases or conditions 
treated in each. 

Standardizing of technical specialties. — In more recent years 
the CQuncil on Medical Education and Hospitals, wdth the aid of or- 
ganizations representing certain technical specialties allied to medicine, 
has attempted to standardize schools training technicians in these 
specialties. 

In 1933, in cooperation with the Board of Registry of the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists, which had already made a question- 
j naire study of the schools for clinical laboratory technicians, the coun- 
I cil made a comprehensive survey of the schools, and in 1936 adopted 
I “Essentials of an Acceptable School for Clinical Laboratory Techni- 
I cians,” and issued a list of approved schools. 

I In 1934, with the cooperation of the two associations of physical , 
I therapy it foriAulatod “Essentials of an Acceptable School for Physical 
Therapy Technicians,” and in 1936 issued a list of approved *schools. 

; In 1933, also, at the request of the American Occupational Therapy 
Association, it began an investigation of schools of occupational ther-' 
apy and in 1935 published the “Essentials of an Acceptable School of 
j Occupational Therapy.” After revision of the “essentials” in 1938, it 
published a list of approved schools; , 

In assuming the responsibility of standardizing technical specialties, 
the association’s service in at l(#st one instance has consisted in the 
rating of individuals rather than of the institutions at which they were 
prepared. In order to circumvent attempts of lay practitioners, 
technicians, and others to perform radiologic services for which they 
were not qualified, the House of Delegates in 1928 assigned to the 
Council of Medical Education and Hospitals the duty of supervising 
and certifying tho^ who claimed to be radiologists. The council, 

' assisted by a conjmittee, prepared “Essentials for Admission. to List 
of Physicians Specializing in Radiology,” and in 1931 published its 
first list of physicians qualified to practice this specialty” 

Group hospitalization. — Another activity of the association re- 
sulting from recent events in the practice of the profession of medicine, 
was the publication in 1937 of a report on Group Hospitalization, in 
which it “suggested” a list of 10 “principles’.’, on which to base the 
decision whether or not a grdup hospitalization plan is essential, which 
decision it states must rest primarily with the medical profession and 
the hospital officials of the local community. 

Survey of medical schools. — Meanwhile the inspection and rating 
of the medical schools thejtnselwes have not been neglected. In the 
Journal oj the American Medical Association for August 23, 1937, the 
following’ statement is made: * 


* The CkiUBoil on N^lcal Education and Hospitals hM now completed the 
survey of medical schools ^at was begun three years .*■ * * Confides* 
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tial reports in graphic form have been sent to all the schools for the purpose 
• of assisting them in strengthening their respective programs. In response to 
this stimulus there arc already indications of considerable activitv, and st»ch 
substantial improvements are being made in stsindards of admission, in num- 
ber and qualifications of faculty personnel, and in the kind and amount of 
practical experience comprised in the clinical teaching. 


The Essentials of &n Acceptable Medical College’^ were revised in 
1938. An important item in the revision concerns admission require- 
ments. Although the requirement of 2 years of college work as the 
minimum remains, the “essentials” contain a recommendation of “3 
years or more.” 

In 1907 the Association of American Medical Colleges recommended 

the appointment of a committee to act in conjunction with committee 
of the CouncU on Medical Education and the American Confederation 
of Reciprocity Examining and Licensing Medical Boards in the for- 
mulation of uniform minimum entrance a^id graduation requirements. 

Association of American Medical Colleges.— The American 
Medical A^ciation and the Association of American Medical Colleges 
have always worked in cooperation. Jn 1892 the American Medical 
Association “demanded of all medical colleges tjiat they adopt and ob- 
serve a standard of requirement for the M. D. degree which should not • 
fall below the minimum of that for membership in the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. In 1906, in formulating its requirements 
of preliminary education, medical training, and graduation, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association adopted in part the requirenaents df the col- 
lege association. • . 


The college association began as early as 1903 to inspect medical 
colleges applying for membership as well as those already members, 
and excluded from membership such schools as failed to meet the 
requirements contained in its constitution. 

After the American Medical Association began the inspection and 
classification of medical colleges, the college association voted to inspect 
only tlmse membership schools adversely reported upon by the Council 
on M^ncal Education. . 

Following the adoption also in 1913, by a joint committee of repre- 
sentatives of the two associations, of the revised schedule of minim iim 
preliminary requirements, including th^ addition of a year of college 
work, the college association adopted a resolution providing that only^ 
colleges rated as acceptable by the Council on Medical Education 
could become or remain members. 

In 1917 .the' association adopted a resolution which made effective 
January 1, 1918, the same dateDn which the standard became effective 
t>y the American Medical Association, the requirement^ of 2 years of 
preuminaiy epUege work and a resolutioi^ to join witll the Council 
on Medical l^ucation in the inspection of college members of the 
ition. 
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The preliminary and curriculiun requirements of the two associations 
have been changed frOm time to time, but they remain substantially 
parallel. All but a few of the colleges rated as acceptable by the 
American Medical Association are members of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. 

Federation of State Medical Boards . — In order to bring about 
cooperation in the securing of efficient administration of the State 
medical license laws and satisfactory methods of examining candidates 
for licenses, there was founded in 191 1 the Federation of State Medical 
Boards. This organization has worked in accorcT with the American 
Medical Association and with the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. In 1929 the federation passed a resolution, ‘‘That in each 
State the medical practice act and its administration conform ns far a 
possible to the educational principles of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges.” A revision of the association’s constitution and 
by-laws in 1930 contained the following proposition: 

In all matters of premedical education, courses of study, and educational 
requirements for the degree of doctor of medicine or its equivalent, the 
federation recog;nize8 the Association of American Medical Colleges as the 
standardizing agency for this purpose. 

Dentistry „ 

Up until the nineteenth century, dentistry was practiced in tliis 
country, in the main, without previous educational preparation, as an 
adjunct to certain mechanical trades and, occasionally, to medicine. 
Anyone felt free to engage in it. Later, as in medicine, the apprentice- 
ship method of training prevailed. Asrecentlyasi900about40pcrccnt 
of the dentists practicing in fl\e United Startes had obtained alf of their 
^Hfiiminary training as apprentices. It W’as not until 1840 that the 
status of d^tistry as a separate specialty for the practice of which a 
period of formal training was desirable, was recognized by the estab- 
lishment, in Baltimore, of a College of Dental SiS’gery of the propri- 
etary type. In a period of almost 30 years thereafter but three other 
schools or departments of dentistry were established. Two attempts, 

. one in Baltimore and one in New York, to develop dentistry under 
medical auspices failed. In 1867 Harvard University first elevated 
dentistry to a real higher educational status by organizing a department 
of dentistry in affiliation with its medical department. At that time 
■ ithere were^till no special prerequisites to the study of dentistry and 
practically no legal bar to its practice by anyone who, cared to do so. 

Dental practitioners and others, taking advantage of these condi- 
tions and alert to the possibilities of financial gain, opened schools of 
dentistry, and the number of dental institutions, especially those of 
proprietary type, increased greatly. Many of the schools were purely 
commercial in their objective. Some were simply diploma mills. 
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They continued to multiply untU the end of the centuiy, by wliich time 
opposition to their further increase became too strong to>^nthstnnd, and 
their number bepn to decline. Not a small factor in the elimination 
of the poorer schools was the passage of dental practice acts which. 
■ ^ 1900 liad been passed bv all the States 

Natwnal Association of Dental FacuUies,-The need for con- 
certed actieur to bring about improved conditions in dental education 
and prac ice was felt^ong before the close of the century. To afford a 
means of cooperation among the better schools, representatives of 
10 of the schools mectmg in 1884, for the purpose of trjdng to “bring 
about the adoption of a uniform standard of graduation,” established 
the National Association of Dental Faculties, in wliich the schools of 
dentistry constituted the membersliip. For about 30 years this 
association, through the exercise of niandatdry powers, was the most 
s”atM^^^^ promotion of dental education in the United 

Dental Faculties Association of American Universities,- 
L urn Illative dissatisfaction on the part of representatives of some of the 
dental schools, especially among those of the State universities, with 
t e mandates of the National Association of Dental Faculties, which 
they considered favored the independent commercial dental schools, 

1 ° umversity schools to resign tlieir membership and, in 

1908 to found a new orpnization. Membership in this body, the 
Dental Faculties Association of American Universities, was limited to 
dental schools that were integral parts of State universities or of 
chartered umversities of equal standing holding membersliip in the 
Association of Amencan Umversities, and that required for entrance 
years of high-school work or the equivalent amount of education. 
Ihe objects of the association were “to promote dental education: to 
iinprove the standard of preliminary educational requirements for 
admission to dental schools; to est^Jilish reciprocal educational rela- 
tions mth Its members; and ultimately to establish a national stand- 
ard which may serve as the basis for reciprocal interchange of dental 
licenses among the several States.” 

The ori^nal institutions comprising the membership of the associa- 
tion wer^e Harvard University, Umversity California, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Umversity of Michigan, University of Minnesota, and 
the Umversity of Pennsylvania. At the time of its merger in ‘1923 
with other dental oiganlzations to form the American Association of 
Dental Schools, its membership consisted of 13 institutions. During 
the pOTod of its e-dstence, the association adopted no compulsonr 
rules, but exercised advisoiy functions only. 

I • .* # 1 ■ L. ^ t ^^^cr%ca* In 1909 the National 

Associatw^nof Dental Faculties and the National AssociaUon of Dental 
£/xa{nmers appointed^a joint committee of five members from each to 
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form an independent organization, which would undertake lor dental 
education a service similar to that performed for medicai-edjjfifttitwi 
by the Council on Medical Education of the American Medi^ Asso- 
ciation. The membership of the resultant organization, knoilli as the 
“Dental Educational Council of America,” was increased the foUowkig 
year by five members from the National Dental Association, thus 
making the council representative of the schools, the examiners, and 
the practitioners. Little was accomplished by the association during 
the first 5 years of its existence, but in 1914, it began the inspection of 
all the dental schools in the United States, on completion ol which, 
in 1916, it adopted “Minimum Requirements for Class A Dental 
Schools.” To the requirements were appended definitions of class A, 
class B, class C, and “unclassified” dental schools. 

The council did not publish at once a list of schools classified in 
accordance with these definitions, but in 1918, following a revision of 
the requirements it issued a provisional Hst in which the schools were 
divided into class A, acceptable schools; class B, schools needing cer- 
tain improvements to make them acceptable; and class C, schools 
needing complete reorganization to make, them acceptable. 

• After another, revision of the requirements in 1920, the council made 
public a classification of schools. , Of £he 47 dental schools then exist- 
ing, it rated 19 as class A, 24 as class B, and 4 as class C. It assigned 
no rating to 4. 

' At first the council’s action in rating the schools consisted chiefly in 
discussions on reports made by committees of inspections, following 
which it voted on the particular grade to which the school should be 
assigned. In 1922, however, it adopted a point system of rating, by 
which the standing of a school was determined by weighting numeri- 
cally the 10 main groups of requirements, to each of which was given 
, a value of 10. The 10 groups, each covering very detailed require- 
ments, were as follows; 

1. Location and building. 

2. Organization and administration. 

3. Finances. 

4. Faculty and teaching staff. 

5. Entrance requirements and advanced standing. 

6. Curriculum and course of study. 

7. Academic and medicodental subjects. 

8. Dental technology. 

9. Clinical dentistry. 

10. Stste board record. 

In 1923 , following an inspection of the dental schools in the United 
States’and Canada made by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of T^hing, the council reclassified the schools on the basis of 
the new of rating. 
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In 1^6 the council ^ain revised the requirements, and beginnirifr 
the y«r 1926-27, put into effect the requirement for all class A and 
class B dental schools of a predental college year. At the* same time 
it adopted the following resolution: 

Preprofessional education given either by a dental faculty in a dental school 
or not mainly under the auspices of the academic coUege’does not meet the 
minmium requirement in the sense in which the council now expects thisstand- 
ard to be enforced. After the close of the 1927-28 academic year, a school 
conducting such a first-year curriculum will not bo eligible for a class A or 
class B rating. 

In 1928 tho council abandoned the list of class C schools, upon the 
ruling that 

A school which in the judgment of the council (1) cannot meet the require- 
ments of class A or class B rating without extensive improvement and com- 
plete reorganization; (2) which ia conducted for profit to individuals or to a 
. corporation; or (3) which does not meet any other minimum requirements 
that are regarded as essential for a certified School, is not acceptable and shall 
be designated “unclassified/' 

American Association of Dental Schools,— In order to bring 
about concerted effort in the study and advancement of dental educa- 
tion and practice, the various dental bodies, consisting^ of the National 
Association of Dental Faculties (organized in 1883), the Dental Facul- 
ties Association of American Universities (organized in 1909), the 
American Institute of Dental Teachers (organized in 1893) and the 
Canadian Dental Faculties Association, united in 1923 to form a j 
, single organization, the American Association of Dental Schools. 
“Any dental school in the United States which is classified as of A or 
B grade by the Dental Educational Council of America, or any 
dental school that is acceptable to the Dominion Dental Council, or 
any dental faculty of a recognized university of Canada” was ehgible 
for membership in the new association. 

The problem of the dental curriculum was the subject of considera- 
tion by the American Association of Dental Schools at its first meeting 
in 1924. At subsequent meetings su^estions were made by promi- 
nent educators that a study should bo undertaken to determine what 
constitutes an adequate curriculum in dentistry. In 1930 the associa- 
tion decided to approach the Carnegie Corporation for assistance in 
carrying on such a study. Tho corporation responded with the grant 
of a subsidy of $20,000, afterwards increased by $10,000, and the 
" association appointed a committee to carry on the work. After an 
investigation covering a period of nearly 6 years, the committee com- 
pleted a detailed Report, which was published by the association in 
1935. 

TTie Dental Educational Council of America had made no change 
in its requirements for class A dental gchools since 1926, and in view 
of the pending investigation of the eurriculum, concluded in 1934, to 
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^alfc the report and recommendations of the Curriculum Survey 
Committee before proceeding with the preparation of new minimum 
requirements, which it proposed to adopt in 1935, before it midertook 
anoth^ classification of dental schools. 

During the ne.xt 3 years, however, the council took no further action 
• on classifying the dental schools, and in 1938 that body was dis- 
solved. In its place and succeeding to its authority the American 
Dental Association created a Council on Dental Educatifin. At its 
meeting on May 1, 1938, the new council decided that, since no gen- 
eral inspection of dental schools has been made for some years and 
many changes in dental education had taken place in the meantime, 
existing ratings of dental schools do not carry adequate significance. 
It recommended therefore that the deans and faculties of the dental 
schools discontinue the use of those ratings. 

Following a resurvey wdiich is now being made, the council will 

reclassify the schools. 

Law 

The colonists introduced into this country the apprenticeship sys- 
tem of training for admi^ion to the bar. The required period of 
training differed in the colonics and in the States, and in some cases 
there was no uniform requirement within the colony or the State. 
After the Revolution there was a tendency for States to reduee or even 
abandon the requirement of the period of study, a tendency which 
I increased up to the time of the Civil War, when but 9 of the 39 States 
had such a requirement, and the formal apprenticeship system had 
given way to that of a clerkship under an attorney. As a rule, where 
no period of preparation was prescribed, qualification to practice 
was established through examinations. But the administration of the 
examination system wras exceedingly lax, and no adequate provisions 
were made for this purpose until after the avil War, when a period 

of reform sot in. . ■ , j v 1 1 / 

Bar associations were beginning to be organized and the problem of 

bar examinations was considered among their important problems. 
The American Bar Association was organized in 1878. New Hamp- 
shire initiated the central examination board idea the same yey; 
by 1890, three other States had foUowed the example; and from t^at 
time on, under the influence of the American Bar Association the move- 
ment grew and became firmly established as the machinery for testing 
the quaUfications of applicants for admission to the bar. 

As was the case -with schools for medical education, law schools 
developed out of practitioners’ classes. As the number of apprentices 

' increa8ed,theclasswas designated a “school.” Possessing no endow- 
ment and with ’little else of material value, the life of many of these 
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so-called schools di^ not extend beyond the life of the proprietor. 
The first instruction in law in this country given as a professional 
subject in a higher institution of learning was offered at the College 
of William and Mary edrly in the nineteenth century. 

The one-man idea of a law school was countenanced even by Har- 
vard University, which in 1816 appointed a professor to deliver a course 
of lectures and announced a “law school," and by Yale 7 years later. 
Between these so-called schools and the universities of wdiieh they 
were nominally departments, there was little coordination, but through 
the relationship, the institutions that sponsored them developed into 
universities. 

The idea of associating law departments with a college or university 
increased, and from the close of the Revolution until the Civil War, 30 
college or university law schools had been started, 21 of which were 
still in existence in 1860. Up until almost the beginning of the 
twentieth century it was estimated that at least half of the number 
of admissions to tho bar were of persons deriving their legal education 
from private study in law offices. Many proprietary law schools, 
principally night schools, existed at that time. 

Prior to the Civil War, 2 years of work was considered the standard 
for law school training, a standard not alwmys lived up to by those that 
announced it. Columbia University first offered an optional third 
year, followed by other schools. In 1878 Harvard made 3 years a 
requirement. 

Until some years after tho Civil War no law school in the country 
required for admission the completion of any college work. The 
requirement of the better schools was a high-school education. Har- 
vard in 1899 put into effect the first requirement of tho completion of 
a college course. 

American Bar Asaociation— The mogjbent following the Civil 
War, for reform both in legal practice ancTtfr tho licensing of practi- 
tioners, led to the formation in 1878 of the American Bar Association. 
At first the growth of the associat^oh was slow, but by 1904 every 
State in the Union was represented in its membership. Nevertheless 
the full power of the association was not felt for many years, d.ufto 
the large number of State and local associations acting independently 
of and in competition with both the national body and each other. 
The fact that these associations werp made up largely of practitioners 
mthout law school trai^g and who consequently felt little interest 
in the schools themselves, made it difficult for the American Bar 
Association to gain their cooperation in raising standards. 

Besides the discussions held at its annual meetings, fhe association, 
from, its earliest existence, through th'e medium of resolutions adopted 
from time to time, made known the principles for legal education and for 
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admission to the bar which it advocated. The resolutions contained 
no mandatory provisions, but were merely expressions of opinion or 
recommendations which the law schools felt free to put into effect 
or otherwise. But in 1921, after a long serieJ of such resolutions, 
the association approved a set of standards for law schools and for 
admission to the bar presented by a distingubbed committee, of 
which Elihu Root was chairman, and directed the association’s 
Council on Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar “to publish 
from time to time the names of those law schools which comply with 
the * * * standard, and those which do not, and make such 

publication available, so far as possible, to intending law students.’’ 

The standards were as follows: 

1 . The American Bar Association is of the opinion that every candidate 
for admission to the bar should give evidence of graduation from a law 
school complying with the following standards: '* 

(a) It shall require as a condition for admission at least two years 
of study in a college. 

(b) It shall require its students to pursue a course of three years’ 
duration if they devote substantially all of their working time, to 
their studies, and a longer course, equivalent in the number of work- 
ing hours, if they devote only a part of theit working time to their 
studies. 

(c) It shall provide an adequate library available for the use of 
the students. 

(d) It shall have a^ong its teachers a sufficient number giving 
their entire time to the school to ensure actual personal acquaintance 
and influence with the whole student body. 

The president of the association and the coimcil were directed to 
cooperate with State and local bar associations and with the consti- 
tuted aulhorities in the several States to secure the adoption of the 
standards as requirements for admission to the bar. 

A resolution waa passed providing for the calling of a conference 
on legal education, to v. hich delegates from State and local authorities 
should be invited “for the purpose of unitmg the bodiei represented 
in an effort to create conditions favorable to the adoption 'of the 
principles set forth.” 

The proposed conference which was called in 1922, and which 
‘endorsed the standards, consisted of delegates from bar associations 
of every-Stat© in the U^on, as well as a^large number of representa- 
tives from the leading law schools of the country. The standards 
have been published annually since that time, t<^ether with the , 
council’s interpretations and ruling thereon. 

In 1929 the standards were the subject of discussion at a meeting 
of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, and 
were reafi&rmed by the vote of an overwhelming majority of those* 
present. A new standard was added as follows; 
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(e) It shAll not be operated as a commercial enterprise and tl>e compensa- 
tion of any officer or member of its teaching stall shall not depend on the 
number of students or on the fees received. 

In 1938 still another section was added: 

(0 It shall be a school which in the judgment of the Council of legal 
Edi'cation and Admissions to the Bar possesses reasonably adequate facilities 
and maintains a sound educational policy; Pumidid, 'hnwcvir, Tliat any 
decision of the councU in these respects shall be subject to review by the 
House of Delegates on the petition of any school adversely affected. 

In 1923 the Council on Legal Education and Admissions to the 
Bar published the standards and also the first list of law schools 
appro\ ed by the American Bar Association. The schools wore di\'idod 
into two^classes, A, and B. Class A schools were those already com- 
plying with the standards; class B, schools expecting to compiv with 
the standards at ^ future specified date. It was not until 1935 that 
the council was able to comply with the resolution of the American 
Bar Association directing it to publish the names of law schools below 
tlie standard. In 1926 the council abandoned the listing of class 
B schools. Since 1935 it has listed all approved law schools in one 
group with a notation showing those approved provisionally. 

Since 1935 the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the 
Bar has published an annual review of legal education, which contains 
the standards of the association, the council’s rulings thereon, and a 
complete list of all the law schools in the countrj^, divided into ap- 
proved and unapproved schools. The review also contains data 
showing the -length of the school *year, whether the course is con- 
duefed in the morning or afternoon, the length of the law course, 
the number of hours of weekly classroom instruction, and the year 
(for the approved schools) in which the school was added to the ap- 
proved list. In the compilation of these data the sectioil is assisted 
by the National Conference of Bar E.xaminers, established by the 
Section of I^gal Education and Admissions to the Bar in 1931. 

Association of American Law Schools— la 1393 the American 
Bar Association created a Section of L«gal Education, which in 1899 
adopted the following resolution: 

"niat a committee of three be appointed to take into consideration what 
action, if any, shall be taken to bring the reputable law schools of the 
coivptry into closer relation with each other, and with the Section on Legal 
Education, and that this committee have the power to invite such law 
schools to meet in conference with the section next year. ‘ 

This resolution led to the organization in 1900 of the Association of 
American Law Schools. Although this association has not acted as a 
general accrediting agency for sehools of law, by the imposition of 
certam requirements for membership, increased from time to time as 
condition^'warrant, it has been an important factor in the establish- 
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ment of standards for legal education. The Articles of Association 
of the association contained the following requirements for a school 
seeking membership: 

Article VI.— T.a%v schools may be elected to membership at any meeting 
bv the vutc of the as.sociation, but no law school shall be so elected unless 
it complies with the fullowing requirements: 

1. It shall require of candidates for its first degree the completion 
of a high school course of study, or its ec|uivalent . . . this require- 
ment shall not take effect until Septeinher 1901. 

2. The course of study leading to its degree shall cover at least 
two years of 30 weeks per year, with an average of at least 10 hours 
required classroom work each week for each student: provided that 
after the year 1905 members of this association shall require a 3-year 
course. 

3. The conferring of its degree shall be conditioned upon the 
attainment of a grade of scholarship ascertained by examination. 

4. It shall own, or have cohvenient access to, during all regular 
library hours, a library containing the reports of the State in which 
the school is located and of the United States Supreme Court. 


of fcbe moro importunt actions of th© association which reveal 
the trend toward increasing standardization are cited chronologically 

below; ^ « 

In 1905, tlie association declared by resolution its authority “to 
examine all the books and records of every member of the association, 
including the records and examinations for admission and the answers 
of the students to all questions put in the exammations for the degree 
during the preceding year, and for tliis purpose may appoint competent 
and impartial agents.’’ 

In 1905 also it amended section 1 of Article VI, to readr' ^ 

1. It shall require of all candidates for its degree at the time of their 
admission to the school the completion of a four years’ high school course, 
or such a cour.se of preparation as would be accepted for admission to the 
State university or to. the principal colleges and universities in the State 
where the law school is locatl^; provided, that this requirement shall not 
taufH^'ct until Septeml>er 1907; 

That a committee be appointed l^y the Chair to investigate and report 
upon the feasibility of a uniform curriculum for the schools belonging to 
this association ; 

That all law school members of this association which maintain less 
* than a three years’ course in law shall be and they are hereby dropped 
from the association. 


In 1908 the association adopted a resolution strongly coi^ending 
^‘the action of those schobls which have already advanced their require- 
ments so as to require one or more years of work at college, as a 
prerequisite to admission in the law school, and express the earnest 
hope that this advancement may continue until all the members of 
the association shall ultimately require at least two years of college 
work ’as preliminary to the study of law.*' 
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In 1909 by an amendment to the Articles of Association, Article. 
VI, section 2, was changed to read ns folio w's: 

It shall require of its ^^ndi dates for any legal degree study of law during 
a period of at least thSI? years of 30 weeks each, with an average of at 
least 10 hours required classroom work each week; provided, however, 
that candidates attending night classes only shall be required to study 
law during a period of not less than four years of 30 weeks each, with an 
average of at least eight hours of required classroom work each week. 

Another action of the association in 1909 was the adoption of a 
report in which was recommended a program of courses preparatory 
to the study of law. 

A resolution adopted in 1912 required of members of the association 
a library of not less than 5,000 volumes. Another resolution was to 
the effect that the poUcy of the association was not to admit to mem- 
bership any law school maintaining regul(ir courses of instruction in 
law at nig irallel to courses in the day. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Associatioti of American Law 


profession require that the preparation for admission should include at 
least one or two years of training of college grade prior to beginning the 
study of law ... 

The association made its first prescription as to faculty in 1916, 
when a requirement was made of at least four instructors devoting 
substantially all of their time to the work of the school. 

An amendment to the Articles of Association in 1919 increased the 
period of law study from 2 years to 3 years, to consist of 30 weeks 
each, and the completion of 60 credit hours in law. After defining 
the term “credit hour” the amendment stated the conditions upon 
which night school work W’ould be accepted toward the degree, one 
of which conditions was the acceptance of credit only when the candi- 
date had passed written examinations in the subjects for which credit 
was given. 

In 1919, also, the association passed a resolution declaring that 
thereafter no law schools would be admitted to membership except 
u^on the condition that neither they nor the universities with which 
they" were connected would thereafter conduct night classes in law 
for students preparing for the bar. ^ 

Another section of the amendment of 1919 provided for the mainte- 
nance of a complete individual record of each student, and enumerated 
the data to be included in such record. 

In 1921 the association adopted the following recommendation of 
its Committee oh the Classification of Law Schools: 


but that it heartily endorse the action of the American Bar Association 
directing s classidcation by the Council of Legal Education. 


1913 



-ssociation adopted the following resolution: 


Schools the present and future responsibilities of the American legal 


That this association do not undertake a classification of law schools, 


> 
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In 1921 also the association adopited the following amendment to 
section 1 of Article VI: - 

After September 1, 1923, it shall require of all candidates for its degree 
at the time of tlieir admission to the school either the completion of one 
year of college work or such work as would be accepted for admission to the 
second or sophomore year in the college of liberal arts of the State university 
or of the principal colleges and universities in the State where the law school 
is located and, after Septemter 1, 1925, it shall require of all candidates for 
its degree at the time of their admission to the school either the completion 
of two years of college work or such work as would be accepted for admis- 
sion to the third or junior year in the college of liberal arts of the State uni- 
versity or of the principal colleges and universities in the State where the 
law school is located. 

In 1922 the Articles of Association were amended so as to exclude 
from membership schools operated as commercial enterprises, and 
schools the compensation of whose officers or teachers dependfed on 
the number of students or on student fees. They also specified the 
amount of tiipo for the law degree to be required by full-time and part- 
time schools. ' ' * 

The association from time to time has made other changes in or 
additions to its requirements. Among the more noteworthy in recent 
years have been the following: 

Effective September 1 , 1932, it increased the requirement for the law 
library to be maintained by a member school to 10,000 volumes, and 
specified that over a period of 5 years the library should expend for 
“ continuations and otherwise, ’’ at least $10,000, of which at least $1 ,500 
should be expended each year. It specified also the types of material 
to be possessed by the library by 1939, and provided, commencing 
in 1940, for a qualified librarian “ whose principal activities are to be 
devoted to the development and maintenance of an effective library.” 

In 1936 the association adopted the following amendment to its 
Articles of Association : 

No school shall be or remain eligible for membership if it accepts for 
credit toward the first degree in law, with or without examination in such 
school, work taken in i nonmember American law school which at the 
' time the credit Is offered is not either a member of this association or ap- 
proved by the Council of the Section on Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar of the American Bar Association. 

The membership list of the Association of American Law Schools 
and the approved list of the American Bar A^ciation include sub- 
stantially the same institutions. 

In 1937 the association amended its requirement of prel^al educa- 
tion 4o read as follows: ' 

It shall require of all candidates for any degree at the time of the com- 
mencement of their law study the completion of one-half of the work ac- 
ceptable for a bachefbr’s degree granted on the basis of a 4-year period of 
study by the State university to*the principal colleges or univemties in the 
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State where the law school is located. A student's prelegal work must 
have been passed with a scholastic average at least equal to the average 
required for graduation in the institutions attended and such average shall 
be based upon all of the work undertaken by the student in his prelegal 
curriculum, exclusive of nontheory courses in military science, hygiene, 
domestic arts, physical education, vocal or instrumental music or courses 
without intellectual content of substantial value. 


American Council of Pharmaceutical Education, Inc.— Dm 

to its commercial aspect, pharmacy was slow to gain recognition as a 
profession. The dispensing of medicines in the early colonial days 
was undertaken by the physician, as a concomitant to the practice of 
medicine. The dealer from whom the physician bought his drugs was 
merely a tradesman, who aspired to no higher calling. It wa§ not 
until the end of the eighteenth ccntuiy that the writing of prescrip- 
tions becamo a somewhat general practice. Then the apothecary shop 
came to be distinct from the grocery or other store, in a comer of which 
it -frequently was located, and the compounding of drugs came to be 
recognized as a separate function from the practice of medicine. All 
training for the practice of pharmacy was acquired through the appren- 
ticeship method. 

By the early part of the nineteenth ccntuiy there was developing a 
sense of the importance of pharmacy and of the need for training iiv the 
sciences fundamental to its practice. In 1 8 16 the University of Penn- 
sylvania began a course of lectures on pharmacy, and in 1821 the drug- 
gists and apothecaries of Philadelphia founded the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, the firet institution of its kind in the United States. 
Other schools came into existence very slowly. In 1834 Tulane Uni- 
versity established the first university department of pharmacy, in 
which courses in pharmacy were given by the staff of the medical ’ 
school; and in 1868 the University of Michigan established the filrst 
coordinate school of pharmacy, as unit of the university orgafaizat^oiL 
Most of the earlier schools, like the Philadelphia College of Pharma^, 
however, were founded by druggists* guilds in the large cities, a prac- 
tice imported from England, and their services were chiefly in supple- 
menting by lectures, given at night, the practical experience gained in 
the drug store during the day. 

The organization of the University of Michigan school was followed 
by the formation of other State university schools of pharmacy, and 
pharmacy began to enjoy a new significance. The American Pharma- 
ceutical Association was founded in 1852. The number of State 
pharmaceutical associations was increasing. Under the stimulus of ’ 
these groups pharmacy schools increased in number from 3 in 1861, , 

to 56'in the next half century. ' 


Pharmacy 
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There had been several attempts to form a national body to bring 
about a unifonn standard in pharmaceutical education. But at the 
end of the century the 56 schools in e.vistence were operating each 
according to its own standards. There was no uniformity in entrance 
requirements, in the curricula offered, or in the degrees conferred. 
There had been no effort to bring registration requirements in the 
several States into conformity with each other or with curricula. 

The founding in 1900 of the American Conference of Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties w*as the first successful attempt to form a national body 
to deal with standards for pharmacy schools. The, object of the 
conference w'as stated in its constitution to be “ to promote the interests 
of phannaceutical education.” Four years after the organization of 
the conference the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy came 
into existence.' 

At its annual meeting in 1904 the American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties adopted qualifications for colleges seeking member- 
ship. The state of pharmaceutical education at the time may be 
judged by these qualifications — for admission to schools of pharmacy a 
minimum requirement of the completion of a common-school educa- 
tion; for graduation, “not less than 500 hours given to lectures and 
recitations, and not less than 600 hours of laboratory work; such work 
to be given in a period of not less than 40 weeks.” , V 

In 1908 the conference raised the requirement for entrance into its 
member schools (except those in certain specified States) to a minimum 
of 1 year of high-school work. In 1911-12 it made this requirement 
the standard for all conference schools. 

An act which served to bring about improvement in pharmaceutical 
education and practice was the formation, by a committee appointed 
by the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, of a course of study for 
pharmacy schools. The committee devoted several years of study to 
the preparation of the course and in 1910 issued the first edition of 
the pharmaceutical syllabus, intended to serve for a period of 5 years, 
August 1, 1910, to July 31, 1915. By July 1912, 27 examining boards 
had adopted the syllabus in whole or in part, and 62 of the 83 pharmat^ 
schools then in existence had taken similar action. 

Other steps which brought about improvement in pharmaceutical 
practice were the passage in 1906 of the Federal Food and Drug Act, 
and the adoption of the United States Pharmacopoeia and the National 
Formulary as the official United Slates standards. 

Progressive acts in the raising of quahfications for membership in 
the Aimerican Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties were the 
increasing, in 1916, of the hours for graduation to 1,200, and specifi- 
cation of the high-school subjects to be required for admission to 
pharmacy schools; the advancing, in 1921, of entrance requirements 
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to a miiimium of 2 years of high school, and graduation requirements 
to 50 Weeks or 2 full years of phannaceutical study; the furtlier 
increa^, in 1922, of hours of york for graduation to 1,500; ami the 
prescription, in 1924, of graduate in pharmacy as the d(^<'e to be 
awarded for the 2-year course in pharmacy. 

In 1925 the name of tho American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties was changed to the American- Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. The association raised the requirements for admission to 
the study of pharmacy to 4 years of high-school work or tho equiva- 
lent, and provided that for the degree graduate in phannacy a mini- 
mum of 3 yesrs’ work, consisting of 2,250 hours should bo offered; ‘ 
for the degree bachelor of science in pharmacy tho completion of not 
less than a 4-year course^; for master of science in pharmacy 1 year of 
graduate work; and for the degree doctor of pharmacy 3 years of 
graduate work. 

By later amendments to the bylaw’s, the association made Septem- 
ber 1, 1936, the latest date on which member colleges could confer a 
degree for any course less than 4 years’ duration, and provided that, 
b^pnning July 1, 1938, the degree of doctor of pharmacy should not 
be given for work in course. 

Bylaws which it adopted in 1934 increased tho qualifications of 
•schools by specifying the minimum training of the faculty, the equip- 
ment for library and laboratory, and made 3,200 clock hours of in- 
struction tie minimum for a bachelor of science in pharmacy degree. 

The advisability of establishing standards for accrediting colleges of 
pharmacy came up for consideration early in the history of the Ameri- 
can Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, and in 1918 the confer- 
ence endeavored to enlist the services of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching in making an investigation of the 
pharmacy coUeges with a view to classifying them, a service which 
the foundation found itself unable to perform. In 1921 the confer- 
ence went so far as to draft a schedule for grading the colleges, which, 
however, it never put to use. Following years of agitation of the 
subject, the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy in 1932 
joined with the American Pharmaceutical Association and the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy in oiganizing a new body, tho 
^erican Council on Pharmaceutical Education, Inc., and authorized 
it to study and advise upon the question of establishing standards 
and of accrediting pharmacy colleges. 

After 6 years of study and preparation, this body, in 1937, adopted 
a set of criteria for accrediting, which it began at once to apply to the 
colleges desiring to be considered for accrediting. In the prep^tion 
' 6f the criteria the couned had the cooperation of the colleges of phar- 
State boards of pharmacy, the American Pharmaceutical 
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Association, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the 
American Council on Education, the department of education of some 
of the States, and a number of individuals interested in pharmaceutical 
education. The council, as now organized, consists of three repre- 
sentatives from the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
three from the American Pharmaceutical Association, and three from 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, with a representative 
of the American Council on Education acting in an advisory capacity. 

The criteria set up by the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education, Inc., contains both quantitative and qualitative provisions. 
The quantitative criteria concern (1) auspices, organization, and con- 
trol of the institution; (2) finances, investment, and expenditures; (3) 
age of the institution and of the 4-year curriculum ; (4) basis of require- 
ment for admission of students; (5) number enrolled; (6) curricula 
and degrees offered; (7) attendance, , promotion, and graduation 
requirements; (8) teaching staflf and teaching load; (9) physical facili- 
ties; etc. The qualitative criteria include (1) qualifications, experi- 
ence, or scholarly publications of the members of the faculty, and their 
contacts with scientific and professional societies; (2) standards and 
quality of instruction, (a) in the pharmacy departments and (6) in 
the cooperating departments; (3) scholastic records of students; (4) 
extracurricular activities — participation in the work of local. State, 
and National pharmaceutical organizations; (5) attitude and policy 
of administration toward its college of pharmacy and toward teaching 
and research. 

Out of the 70 colleges of pharmacy in the United States, 62 nutd e 
application for accrediting, and 64 were accepted. A general rein- 
spection for checking the status of the institutions will probably not 
be undertaken before 1944. In the meantime, the colleges contained 
in the list of accredited institutions published by the council on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940 (with the exception of 4 designated for reinspection in 
1942), are to be considered as accredited for the interv ening 4 years. 

Libiary Science 

AtncTicon lAhTurynAttocUition , — In 1923 the American Library 
Association appointed! a Temporary Libraiy Training Board “to 
investigate the field q^ibrary training, to formulate standards for all 
forms of library trainin|| agencies, to devise a plan for accrediting 
such agencies, and to report to the Council.” This board, with the 
aid of a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation, made a study of 
libraiy school conditions. In its subsequent report to the associ- 
ation it recommended the establishment of a permanent Board of 
Elducation for Librarianship, whose functions, among otheis, would 
be “Oo investigate the eitent to which ATwting agencies meet the needs 
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ol the profession; fomdate for the approval of the councU minimum 

the etonHeiJ^h' ^ ' j ' ^*’*00 agencies in accordance 

it^^^rnciM » list of the accred- 

Such a permanent board was created in 1924 and authorized bv its 
ch^r to accreit and classify libraiy scbools. During tbe first year 

“ survey of the library schools in the United 
Statra, formdated mmunum standards for the various types of schools 
mcludmg junior undergraduate libraiy schools, senior radeigraduate 
ibrary schools, paduate library schools, and advanced paduate 
library «h^ls FoUowing adoption of the standards by thfas^^ 
ation the Board of Mucation began the accrediting of the 

fml^trm’’“t*’*“i“‘°‘‘ It Itss revised its standards 

fmm tune to time and contmued to publish an annual accredited 
list classifying the schools with reference to type. 

« 

Music 

Ifatioiut AuMtation of Schooh of Mmie.— Tbe National Asso- 

orgaimatton. Its byUws provide for institutional membemhip rep- 

h Tr“ii I" “>« eccreditii 

nom,!d “ investigation, recommendation of iu 

Com^ion on Ctnncula, and approval of the Executive Board. 

to(h«d****‘*f k“ “iniinum curricula for work leading 

O'- to ‘ke diploma course, and dep^ 

It issues an annual list of accredited schools of music, classified 

^rding to the type of institution, as school, department, or con- 

Xr »hether the school is independent or is a part 

vlre^v S ”"‘’‘*''1' «-U«89 or university or a pri- 

vately controlled college or university, ^ 

nrw‘’i„'’fil*™ “! 1 “*® «<I“i« tie accredited schooU to 

pnnt in ^ir catidogs the sUtement, the exact wording of which is 

bv*tha institution, that the school is accredited 

hL^r ■4^“t'on of Musid Schools, and the kind of mem- 

oerahip earned in the aseociation. 

^® for in the bylaws, which aU 

of its mQiiib€ro arc 62[pectcd to observe. 

Optometry 

TTie ^tometric Association, founded in 1897, and sev- 

optometry on a pn>- 

fessional basis, but none of them attempted to set u^ucational 
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standards for rating schools of optometry. The Council of Optomet- 
ric Education was formed primarily to have some supervision over 
optometric education, but felt that standards for the schools or for 
b jard examinations could not be set up until syllabuses on courses 
m optometry were adopted. In 1921, however, the American Opto- 
metric Association passed aresolution auihorizing a conference between 
representatives of the bodies composed of schools and examiners, 
including the IntornationaL Federation of Optometry Schools, the 
International Association of Boards of Examiners in Optometry, and 
the Council on Optometric Education of the American Optometric 
Association, for the piupose of establishing educational standards. 

The conference met in 1922, and adopted minimum standards for 
preliminary and optometric education, approved syllabuses in opto- 
metric education, and a.plan for classifying optometry schools. These 
standards remained in effect until 1934 t when tevision was undertaken 
by the International Association of Boards of Examiners in Optometry. 

International Association of Boards of Examiners in Optom- 
etry . — The International Association of Boards of Examiners in 
Optometry, was formed in 1919. In/1928, it was chartered and 

adopted a constitution and a set of bylaw's, in which its object was 
stated to be to unite the various boards of examiners in optometry 
for the purpose of elevating the standard of optometric education, 
aiding boards, establishing minimum uniform standards of optometric 
education and imiform legislation as a basis for reciprocity in opto- r 
metric licensure, establishing a standard qualifying examination accept- 
able to all boards, and rating schools of optometry. 

The International Association of Boards of Examiners in Optometry 
thereby became the recognized agency for standardizing/ and rating 
optometry schools. In 1934 the board revised the standards and 
syllabuses adopted at the 1922 conference and, after a study of the 
schools of optometry and a comparison of them with schools of other 
professions, issued a statement of “Essentials of an Acceptable Optom- 
etry School or College,” outlines of revised syllabuses, and a classifica- 
tion of optometry schools. 

The classification of schools was made \mder four general heads: 
(1) faculty, (2) administration and supervision, (3) buildings and 
equipment, and (4) product, with detailed requirements covering 
many subjects under each. A system of grading the schools such as 
used by the American Medical Association and the Dental Educa- 
tional Council of America was employed. Each of the four general 
criteria carried a maitimum credit of 25 points. Schools qualifying 
writh 70 points and over were rated as class A, schools qualifying with 
from 50 to 70 points, as class B, and schools with less than 50 points, 
as class C. All of the schools in the United States and Canada rated • 
were placed in class A, except one, which was rated as class C. • 
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The “essentials” contained a provision carrying increased uniform 
entrance requirements over a period of years— in 1934 not less than 
graduation from an accredited high school; in 1935, graduation from 
an^ accredited high school with courses in certain specified science 
subjects; and m 1936, graduatioq from a recognized high school with 
courses m certam specified science subjects and at least 1 year in 
collie, in which a science course is pursued. 

The board issues an annual list of classified schools. 

Forestry 

Societif^ of American Forestera.-Thc society of American 
Foresters was founded in 1900. It is a professional organization whose 
senior membership is composed of professional foresters who have 
demonstrated competence in their field. By provision of its consti- 
tution, junior members shall be graduates of schools of forestiy 
approved by the councU of the society, or they shall establish proof 
that they have a foundation for the pursuit of a professional career in 
for^estry substantially equivalent to the training giv^ in a school of 
forestry approved by the council. 

In order to ^ord a basis for the admission of graduates of schools 
of forestry to junior membership, the society in 1935 issued a list of 
institutions offering approved curricula in forestry. The list was made 
up after a thorough study of the forestry schools, with particular 
reference to the factors affecting the eflBciency of instruction in four 
basic fields of work silviculture, forest management, forest utiliza- 
tion, and forest economics and policy. Rating was confined to these 
fields because the work in the several institutions differed so materiaUy. 

Attempt was made “to measure in a broad way the degree of 
distinction attained by the several schools in these four'fields, and then 
to strike an average for all four fields as a basis for classification ’’ 
Work in each field was graded as A, B, or C, and the schools grouped 
m these classes on the basis of their distinction. The method of grad- 
ing the schools was chiefly by determination of, and grading on a 
percentage basis, the factors affecting instruction. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the grade was given in measurable factors affecting the effici- 
ency of instructions; 15 percent in appraising the results of instmetion 
by (a) estimating the efficiency as teachers of the individual members 
of the faciflties and (ft) estimating the eflSciency of the graduates as 
display^ in performance. The standards used were chiefly quanti- 
tative. The weighte assigned to the various factors to be measured 
represented the combined judgment of the schoob themselves. 

The society has ^ded several institutions to the approved list 
since its publication in 1935 . 
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Ensiheerins ' 

Engineers* Council for Professional Development . — The sub- 
ject of accrediting engineering colleges was under consideration for 
1 0 years or more before decisive action was taken in the maHer. The 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education was the leader in 
the movement. The setting up of a standard that would be adequate 
for accrediting all the fields of the profession was a difficiJt problem to 
solve. Through the cooperation of the various groups composing the 
major fields of tb€ profession, howeverj^agreement on a plan of accredit- 
ing was finally Cached. X 

In 1932, the American Societv/of Civil Engineers, the American 
Institute of Mining and Met^ur^cd Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engine^, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, and the Americaj/lnstitute of Chemical Engmeers (which 
had been accrediting depap^ents of chemical engineering since 
together with the SocietyTor the Promotion of Engineering Education 
. and the National Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners, 
formed a body compared of representatives of these groups to be known 
as the Engineers’ ^uncil for Professional Development. In order to 
carry out the pHi^se of its organization — the improvement of the • 
status of the en^eering profession — the council authorized its Com- 
mittee on En^eering Schools to formulate criteria for colleges of 
engineering^^d to investigate the curricula offered by them, with a 
view to tWir accrediting. 

The ^mmittee first prepared a statement of principles as a basis 
for a^editing which it submitted to the council and its constituent 
meqmer organizations. The plan of accrediting involved the approval 
of/ihdividual engineering curricula in each institution, and included 
^th quantitative and qualitative criteria. After securing general 
y approval of the plan, the committee visited* the institutions that 
X desired inspection,, and foUowing visitations covering a period of 2 
years,, the Engineers’ Coimcil for' Professional Development, on 
October 1, 1937, issued a list of 107 institutions offering accredited 
curricula in engineering!^ Altogether curricula in 16 fields of engineer- 
ing were accredited. The list is revised annually by the Council. 

Theology 

American Association of Theological Schools. — ^The American 
, Association of Theological Schools, successor to the Conference of 
Theological '^hools and Colleges in the United States and Canada, 
was organized out of the older conference in 1936 by the adoption of 
a new constitution. Article VII of the constitution provides for' the . 
setting up of a Commission on Accrediting, and specifies its duties as 
follows: 
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It shall be the duty of the* Ck)mmis8ion ou Accrediting to inst'itnf/> onri 
mined by the aaaociation. ' aeter- 

Upon appomtoent, the Commission on Accrediting Theological 
^mm^es and Theolopcal Colleges was given “full and final author- 

Durii^ the next 2 yeare it carried on the work of inspecting such 
ser^anes and coUeges as desired to be considered for accrediting 

• -5 - 

The st^dards used in accrediting the institutions foUow for the 
most part those of organizations accrediting other types of higher 
educational institutions. They relate to (1) admission, (2) length 
of cou^ and graduatmn, (3) fields of study and balance of curricu- 

fllne equipment, (7) finances, (8) general 

tone, and (9) inspection. ^ ^ & 

The repwt Ibted 46 accredited theological schools, 3 of which are in 
Canada. Of this number 11 (1 m Canada) were found to meet aU of 
the standards. The rest faU short of them some in one particulars^ 
others m wveral. To the names of the latter institutfohs certain^^ 
notatjona aPPended according to the number of items in which 

t In explaining its anpUcation of the 

standards to the schools the report says: ^ 

of circumutancea governing the devel- 
opment of theological achoola in the United States and Can^a it was 
natural and perhaps inevitable that there should be the widest^erLc^ 
between these echoob m their organization and manner of work. These 
schools were not cut to a pattern as they grew, and it is the last thought in 
any mind now to try to make them uniform. * 

But the ass^iation, by its own act, had adopted a statement of minimum 
to a commission the duty of administerin^olicy 
of awreditmg theological echoob with these standards as a basb Ld it 
^*^5*r* aa data from individual schools began to be me 

the^iS ^ ^ew theological schodb meet 



“notation" as a way of mferring to footpotes ap- 
pended to the hst of accredited echoob; to indicate that while a school b 

adequately safeguard standards of adnL 
^ gn^uation, or has degree practices not in harmony with the 
atandards, or its hbrary b hqKlequato, and so forth. 

•Additions and revisions to the accredited list are made annually. 
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Other Fields of Professional and Technical Training 

9 

Architecture . — The coUegriate schools of architecture have had a 
national organization since 1912. Beginning with 10 charter mem- 
hers, the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, in 1914, 
adopted a set of re<iuir(‘ments for an approved school of architecture, 
and limited future acceptance of memhers to the schools able to meet 
the requirements. 

As no investigation of the schools had been made since their mem- 
bership began, to ascertain whether they were maintaining the 
standard of requirements, the association in 1937 began a check-up 
on its member schools. This investigation has led to a decision to 
accredit schools of architecture. A factual survey is in progress, with 
that <^nd i^*iew. Pending the conclusion of the work of accrediting, 
the associ^on has voted r\ot to consider any further applications for 
membership nof to take any action against the weaker schools. 

Additional associations of pra^sional schools . — There are 
several fields of professional and technical training which support na- 
tional organizations, membersliip in which is conditioned upon the 
maintenance by their institutional members of certain prescribed stand- 
ards. These standards are similar in content to the standards set up 
by the accrediting associations, so that the membership lists of these 
oiganizations are in effect accredited lists. 

The foHow'ing associations have adopted bylaws or regulations in 
which standards for membership are prescribed. The dates following 
the names of the associations are thosq gn which they were established. 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business (1916) 

American Association of Schools anft Departments of Journalism (1917) 
American Association of Schools of Social Work (1919) 

Association of Collegiate Schools o£ Nursing (1935) 

The American Osteopathic Association (1962), originally known as 
the American Association for the Advancement of Osteopathy (1897), 
requires of its members that they be graduates of approved collies of 
osteopathy. Six colleges have been approved by the association. 


Summary of Findings 

. At the end of the nineteenth centuiy the older professions of inedi- 
cine, law, and dentistry were just emerging from the apprenticeship 
state. There were numerous institutions for the purported training 
of persons in those professions. Many of the schools were purely com- 
mercial enterprises. Because of t^ absence of legal authority in the 
State to control the chartering of lAtitutions and the license to prac- 
tice the professions, these so-called medical, dental, and law schools 
flourished. Even after the States established State examining boards 
for the licensing of practitioners, the requirements were at first so low 
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as not to offer a serious obstacle to the existence of tliese Iow-.tjuIc 

schools. ^ 

♦ 

\\tiile these conditions were at their worst, first prar titioners and 
later repress tatives of the better schools formed organizations for 
the promotion of the several professions and for the improvement of 
the opportunities for tfaining. The activities of these organizations' 
led tlie way to the adoption of higher requirements by the State licens- 
ing boards and to the closing out of manv of the poorer schools 

In 1905, the American Medical Association set out with the avowed 

purpose of elevatmg medical education. It formulated ‘ an “ideal 
standard’' for medical schools toward which it recommended the medi- 
cal scliools to advance as soon as conditions would permit. \ period 
of 9 years elapsed before tliis “ideal standard” was made- a requi?i- 
ment for approval by the association. In the meantime several at- 
tempts were made to classify the medical schools. The first classifica- 
tion to be published by the association was issued in 1910, and was the 
first complete classification of any grou|) of higher educational institu- 
tions to be made by an accrediting organization. 

The example set by the American Medical Association was followed 
later by organizations representing other professional schools. Dental 
and law schools were next classified- During the past dgcade or so 
schools of library science’, music, optometry, forestiy, engineering, 
theology, and pharmacy have been classified or accredited. A survey 
of nursing education, with the probably object of classification of 
nursing schools m view is at present under way. Several organizations 
representing other special fields such as business, aocial work jour- 
nalism, and architecture have adopted requirements for membership 
which render their membership lists virtually accredited Usts. 

There is an increasmg tendency for associations of various profes- 
sional or teclmical schools or departments to accredit the institutions 
teaming for their specialties. There is also a tendency where inspec- 
tions have not been made of the institutions for some time, for accred- 
itmg organizations to resurvey and reclassify the schools. Such sur- 
veys, for example, are being undertaken by the organizations Repre- 
senting dental and architectural schools. 
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Part II 

EXISTING PRAQICES 
BY AGENCIES WITHIN STATES 



Chapter V. State, Accreditation Orsanizations 


TT IS PLANNED in tliis chapter to analyze the accreditation organi- 
zations set up by each of the 30 States comprising the study. 
Sp^ial attention will be ^ven to the appraisal of whether the accredi- 
tation oi^anization fits into the State’s system of higher education. 
The information as presented is intended to show: 

(1) The typeof organization set up by each of the States as indicated 
by the agency or agencies responsible for accrediting the institutions 
together with whether they are empowered by law or whether they 
perform this function voluntarily. 

(2) The States in wliich the accredituig agency is an institution in 
the State s system of higher education or the governing board of aU or 
of some of the pubhcly controlled institutions witliin the State. 

(3) The primary interests of the State department of education when 
des^ated as the State accrediting agency, that is, whether its main 
duties are concentrated upon the State’s public-school system or 
whether it has been vested with jurisdiction over certain phases of 
higher education. 

Typei of Accreditins Organizations 

Diverse types of organizations have been adopted by the 30 States 
in an effort to solve the particular problems confronting them. The 
agency or agencies designated to accredit either teacher education or 
general coll^ate institutions vary considerably in the different States. 
Table 1 outlines the accrediting organization set up by each of these 
States. 


Table 1 . Type$ of accreditation organizationa adopted by SO Slatea, including 
or agenctea deaignaUd to accredit general colUgiale and teacher-education 


Agency or Agencies and Oelds accredited 

State 

education ‘ accredits institutions in 
both the general collegiate and teacher-education fields. 

Connecticut. 
New Jersey. 
New York. 
Pennsylvania. 
Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

m 


iTIm BtM^pwtmcat of eduettkm b nwd b«n to donob eUher the SUte bowd of edaciUon or the 8UU>’« 
AM eebool offloer, neb m the lupertntendent of pubib InatrucUon, oommisslooer or director of edaceUoo 

TbeUwiof»oiiie8Ute«ooiifcrthele*»leuthorttyoTereocredIUtlonon theSUtoboMdofedootttoii wbUa 

in otiMn neb noUiontr b vaited in the Bteb'a ^f wbool offloer. 
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Table 1. — Types of aeeredilation organizations adopted by SO States, including 
' agency or agencies desi^aUd to accredit genial coUegiaU and teacher-education 
institutions — Continuea. 


Agency or agencies and fields accredited 

State 

Intercollegiate standing committee accredits institutions in 
both the general collegiate and teacher-education fields. 

Oklahoma. 

State college association accredits institutions in both the 
general collegiate and teacher-education fields. 

Michigan. 

North Carolina. 

State college association and State university each accredits 
institutions in both the general collegiate and teacher- 
educatiQn fields. 

Kentucky. 

State university accredits institutions in the general colle- 
giate 6eld while State department of education accredits 
them in the teacher-education field. 

Illinois. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

State college association accredits institutions in the ^nerAl 
collegiate field while State department of education ac- 
cr^its them in teacher-education field. 

Ohio. 

Texas. 

State university accredits institutions in the general collegi- 
ate field excepting the public junior colleges while State 
departnoent or education accredits them in teacher-educa- 
tion field and also accredits the public junior colleges. 

California. 

Intercollegiate standing committee accredits institutions in 
the general collegiate field, excepting the public junior 
coUegea, while State department of education accredits 
them in teacher-education field and also accredits the pub- 
lic junior colleges. 

Iowa. 

State university accredits institutions in fhe general collegi- 
ate field, including the public junior colleges while State 
department of education acci^its them in the teacher- 
education field and also accredits the public junior colleges. 

Kansas.’ 

Nebraska. 

State university accredits privately confirolled junior colleges 
while State department of education accredits institutions 
in teacher-education field. 

Washington. 



State department of education accredits institutions in 
teacher-education field while no State agency accredits 
them in general collegiate field. 

Colorado. 

Idaho. ^ 

Indi&na. 
Louisiana. 
Montana. 

North Dakota. 
Rhode Island. 
Utah. 

No State agency or agencies accredit institutions either in 
general collegiate field or in teacher-education field. 

Massachusetts. 

Wyoming. 


« Tb» State Dtpirtment ot Edncalloa U alw authoriied by tow to •odmUt prlTtt* fooior oottocM within 
Stnto. 
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Unified, bipartite, and tripartite organizations.— Ot the 30 
States, there are 9, or slighUy less than one-third, which have estab- 
lished' a unified type of organization to 'accredit institutions in both 
the general collegiate and teacher^ucation fields, according to table 
1. Seven States have adopted a bipartite organization. In 6 of 
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States accredits institutions in both the general collegiate and teacher- 
education fields. In 2 States the association’s accreditation includes 
only the general collegiate field. 

Intercollegiate committees and State college associations — 

Special attention is called to the States in which the agencies desig- 
nated to accredit institutions in both fields or in either one of them 
consist of an intercollegiate standing committee or a State college 
association. The primary purpose of such organizations is to eliminate 
as far as possible a conflict of interests and of legal jurisdiction between 
the accrediting agencies and the institutions to be accredited. 

The intercollegiate standing committee accrediting institutions in 
both the general collegiate and teacher-education fields in Oklahoma 
is composed of three members. One represents the State department 
of education, another the State university, and a third the State agri- 
cultural and mechanic arts college.* * Under this arrangement three of 
the interests concerned in State accreditation are represented in the 
organization responsible for conducting this function. It will be 
noticed, however, that certain of the publicly controlled institutions 
and all of the privately controlled institutions of the State have no 
representation on the committee. 

In Iowa the intercollegiate standing committee which accredits insti- 
tutions in the general collegiate field alone includes six members. The 
State has three State-controlled higher educational institutions — the 
State university, the State agricultural and mechanic arts college, and 
the State teachers college. Each of the institutions has two repre- 
sentatives on the committee.® Hence, an accrediting organization 
has been set up by lowaln which all the State-controlled institutions 
have representation, but no representation lyg been granted to the 
privately controlled institutions or the public junior colleges. 

A different situation exists in the case of the State college associa- 
tions. Such associations have been designated to conduct State 
accreditation in both the general collegiate and teacher-education 
fields in Kentucky, Michigan, and North Carohna, and in the general 
collegiate field alone in Ohio and Texas. Each of the associations has 
been organized along practically the same lines as the regional accredit- 
ing associations except that they are State-wide rather than region- 
wide in scope. Both the publicly and privately controlled institutions 
as well as those of different types within the groups are members of 
the association. The State department of education in most instances 
is also represented in the association’s membership. In consequence, 
all the various interests of the State concerned with State accreditation 

1 Thl» 8Ut« depMUmnt of education Is repiemted bj tba director of its dlTiiion of oonicaliiin, the 
State noirenity by Us dean of admlntotrmtion, and the State acrkoltural and mechanic arte ooDece by Ita 
dean of education. ' 

• The tworepreaentallyeioleich IneUtutlonon the oommlttee tnchide iherefictnr and ateealty merntw. 
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are not only represented but actually participate in the performance 
of this function. 

Legally empowered and voluntary accrediting agencies.— A 

significant point in connection with the designation of the agencies 
in the different States is whether they are empowered by law to con- 
duct accreditation or whether they are performing this function 
voluntary. Regional and national associations now engaged in 
accrediting institutions are voluntary organizations without legal 
sanction. The extent to which the States have arranged for voluntary 
agencies to assume the responsibility of accrediting’ institutions within 
the State rather than vesting them with the authority of law is of 
special importance. Frequently, the effectiveness of the State accred- 
iting agency may be conditioned upon wiiether the function is 
being performed as a result of a law enacted by the State legislature 
or on a voluntary basis. 

The States have adopted three policies with respect to establishing 
legally empowered or voluntary agencies to accredit institutions in 
one or another of the fields. These policies are as follows: (1) The 
agency is empowered by law to conduct accreditation; (2) the agency 
is empowered by law but delegates its authority to another agency 
through a cooperative arrangement; and (3) the agency performs the 
function of accreditation on a voluntary basis. Table 2 shows the 
particular policies adopted by each of 28 States in designating agencies 
to accredit institutions in the general collegiate field and teacher- 
education field. 

As indicated by table 2, 6 States in designating agencies to accredit 
institutions in the general collegiate field have adopted the policy of 
empowering them by law to perform this function. In 2 other States 
the agencies are empowered by law to conduct accreditation in this 
field but delegate the authority to another agency through a cooper- 
ative arrangement. The i^encies responsible for accrediting institu- 
tions in the general collegiate field in 1 1 additional States do so on a 
voluntary basis without legal authorization. Of the 28 States, there- 
fore, there are 8^, or slightly less th^n one-third, in which agencies 
responsible for accreditation in the general collegiate field are vested 
with legal power. 
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Table 2. Poltciet adopted by 28 Stales in establishing legally empowered or 
voluntary agencies to accredit institutions in different fields 

IPoUcy »dopte(l by State Indicated by "X "| 



^ Agencies reeponsible for oooductlng accreditation In— 

^ ' General collegiate field 

Teacher -education field ‘ 

Empowered 
by law 

Empowered 
bv law but 
delegates 
authority 

Accredit on 
voluntary 
basis 

Empowered 
by law 

Empowered 
by law but 
delegates 
authority 

1 

1 

1 

4 

« 

• 

Call/orcia 



«X 

X 

“ 

Colorado 

X 


X 


CoimecUcat 




X 


Idaho 




X 


niinoia 



X 

X 


Indiana 



X 


Iowa 



1 X 

X 


Kansas 



>x 

X 


Kentucky 

X ’ 



X 


Louisiana 




X 


Michigan 

• 


X 



Minnesota. 



X 



Montana 




X 


Ne^ka : 



•X 

X 


New Jeney 

X 



X 


New York 

X 



X • 


North Carolina 


X 



Y 

North Dakota 




X 

A. 

Ohio 



X 

X 


Peontylvanla 

X 

X 


X 

X 

Rhode Island 




' X 


nPexaa. 

Utah 



X 

X 

X 


Virginia 



X 

X 


Washington 



X 


OBI ▼ ^ 

Wisconsin 

X 


X ' 

Xch 

X 



' None of the Stetes baa ocenctea whldi oondoct toerediutlon on a voluntary basij In the teacber-edacation 
eW. 

• Another Stale agency U empowered by law to aoeredit public Junior coUegee. 


On the other hand, there are 25 States in which the policy has 
been adopted of conferring power by law on the agencies designated 
to conduct accreditation in the teacher-education field. The agencies 
in 3 other States are empowered by law to accredit institutions in the 
teacher-education field but delegate the authority to another agency 
through a cooperative arrangement. This means that in all the 28 
States in which accreditation in the teacheZ-education field is under- 
sell legal power has been vested in the agencies although delegated 
in 3 instances. 

Legally empowered ageneiei which deUgate authority , — ^The 
3 States in which the authority of legally empowered agencies to 
oonductf accreditation has been delegated to another agency through a 
cooperative arrangement are of special interest. Such a measure rep- 
resents another step on the part of the Sutes to avoid conflict of 
interests between the accrediting agencies and the institutions. The 
cooperative arrangements involving the del^ation of legal powers vary 
somewhat in the States. 
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The North Carolina State department qf education through the 
State board of education is empowered by la^to accredit institu- 
tions in both the general collegiate and teacher^Wtion fields. The 
department has delegated its authority to a StSSSbllege association, 
known as the North Carolina College Conference, This association 
functions in much the same way as a regional accrediting association. 

It has a committee on standards which is responsible for visiting 
institutions to ascertain whether they are complying with the pre- 
scribed standards and for recommending the institutions for final 
accreditment to the association. Action on the recommendations is ' 
taken by the association at its annual meetings. The committee on 
standards consists of eight members, two of whom are representatives 
of the State department of education,^ Members of the committee 
maintain the closest cooperation with the State department of educa- 
tion. The secretary-treasurer of the association is also an official of 
the State department. ^ 

In Oklahoma the State department of education through the State 
board of education is similarly empowered by law to accredit institu- 
tions in both the general collegiate and teachcr-cducation fields. By 
a cooperative agreement these powers have been delegated to an inter- 
collegiate standing committee, which has been previously described. 

This committee has assumed all the responsibilities of accreditation, 
which would otherwise be performed by the State department of edu- 
cation. The institutions accredited by the committee make up the 
official list issued by the State department of education. 

The State department of education in Michigan is legally empowered 
to accredit institutions in the teacher-education field alone. This 
authority has been delegated to a State college association, the Mich- 
igan Association of North Central Colleges, which performs the func- 
tion in an advisoiy capacity. Whenever an institution within the 
State applies to the State department for accreditment in the teacher- 
eduoation field, the department refers the request to the college asso- 
ciation. Through its accrediting committee, the association visits the 
institution and makes a report to the department recommending the 
approval or disapproval of its accreditment. The State department 
of education then accepts or rejects the recommendation of the associ- 
ation. Up to the present time all the reports of the association approv- 
ing or disapproving any particular institution for accreditment have 
been accepted by the department. 

Agenciet accrediting on voluntary basis.— The particular 
agencies cpnducting State accreditation in the general collegiate field 
on a voluntary basis without legal sanction vary among ^ 11 States 
which have'adopted this policy. V 

*Od 0 the npcvMDtiUfw of tbo Stato dBpartment of edoontion on the oommlttoe on ftaodnrdi in tbo 
Btal# Mporintmidaiit of poblio ixutrucUoa. Tbo otbar li the diroetor of Um depirtmeiit't dlviikm of pfo* ^ 

Mcnnlamkft. ^ 
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The agency a^uming the responsibility is the State university in 
California, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, .Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 
The State department of’ education is the agency in Virginia accredit- 
ing institutions voluntarily in the general collegiate field, although this 
same agency is empowered by law to accredit them in the teacher- 
education field. The voluntary accrediting agency in Iowa is the inter- 
collegiate standing committee. A State college association is the agency 
responsible for voluntary wcreditation in the three other States— 
Michigan, Ohio, and Te.xas. 

It will be observed that the State umvcrsity is the agency in the 
majority of these States undertaking accreditation on a voluntary 
basis. In the States in which the State college associations voluntarily 
accredit institutions, the State university has frequently been respon- 
sible for their initial organization or maintains a close contact with 
their accrediting activities. For instance, the State college association 
in Ohio was organized largely through the efforts of the State univer- 
sity. For many years the State university accredited institutions in 
the general collegiate field in Ohio through tl»4 dean of its liberal 
arts college. 

The Ohio State college association was organized to\s8ume respon- 
sibility for such accreditation in place of the university. In the organiza- 
tion of the association, the dean of the liberal arts college of the State 
university was made the chairman of its committee on membership and 
inspection and has continududy held that position. This committee 
inspects institutions upon application within the State to discover 
whether they are maintaining required standards and ate thus 
eligible for membership in the association. Only institutions holding 
membership in the association are recognized as having an accredited 
standing. 

Similarly, the State college association in Texas came into existence 
as a resrilt of the efforts of the State university. Prior to its estab- 
lishment the- State imivesity conducted accreditation in the general 
collegiate field on a voluntary basis. The purpose of the State uni- 
versity in promoting the State college association was to relieve itself 
of the responsibility of accrediting institutions within the State. The 
association has a committee on standards and classification which 
inspects institutions and performs other duties relating to accreditation. 
The registrar of the Slate university is a member m the committee. 

Accrediting Agency gt Institution or Governing Board in States' 
Syitem of Higher Education # 

* The extent to which the States have followed the practice of 
designating an institution or governing board to serve as State accred- 
iting 'agency is of special significance. As previously indicated, there 
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is a likelihood that lack of cooperafion or opposition may develop to 
such an arrangement among tlie institutions subject to accreditation. 

State university q» accrediting agency.— 0{ the 28 States, it is 
found that 8, or slightly more than one-fourth, have an institution in 
the State’s higher education system conducting State accreditation. 
Information has already been presented as to the identity of the 
institution. It is in each instance the State university. In one of the 
States, Kentucky, this institution is responsible for accrediting the 
other institutions in the State s sy'stem in both the general collegiate 
and teacher-education fields. In the remaining States— California, 
Illinois, Kansas, Miimesota, Nebraska, Washington, and Wisconsin — 
tne State university accredits the other institutions in the general 
collegiate field alone. 

Governing board as accrediting agency.— The practice of desig- 
nating a governing board within the State’s higher educational system 
as the State,accrediting agency is more widespread . This situation is 
applicable in those States where the State board of education as head 
of the State department of education has been made responsible for 
State accreditation ahd is also the governing board of all or some. of the 
State-controlled higher educational institutions. * 

Table 3 gives the States which have followed this practice. The 
table is so arranged as to show whether the board governs all of the 
State-controlled institutions; all of the State-controlled institutions, 
e.xcept the State university; all of the State-controlled teachers 
colleges; or all of the State-controlled junior colleges. 


Tablb 3. — Slatea in which the governing board of State-controlled institutions has 
been designated as Stale accrediting agency 


State board of education is State accrediting agency and also governing 

board of— 

State 

All State-controlled institutions 

Idaho. 

Montana. 

New York. 

\ 


All State-controlled institutions, except State university 

Louisiana. 
West Virginia. 

All State-controlled teachers colleges 

Caltf^mia. 
Connecticut. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
VJIrpnia.* 

All State-controlled Junior colleges : 

UUh. 


> 8Ut« bottrd of educitioD if alio toyeming board of State-cootroUed Negro college lo odditloo to taacban 
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A govemmg board of State-controlled institutions, namely, the 
State board of education as head of the State department of education, 
has been designated as State accrediting agency in 11 States, table 3 
discloses. In other words, this practice has been followed in approxi- 
mately two-fifths of the 28 States, 

The board governs all the State-controlled institutions in 3 Stat??: 
In 1 of them the board accredits the other institutions within the State 
in both the general collegiate and teacher-education fields, while in the 
other 2 States it accredits them in the teacher-education field alone. 
There are 2 States in which the board gavems all State-controlled 
institutions except the State university. This board in 1 of the States 
accredits institutions in both the general collegiate and teacher- 
education fields and in the other State in the teacher-education field 
alone. 

In 5 additional States the board is the governing board of all State- 
controlled teachers colleges. The board in 3 these States is the 
State accrediting agency in both the general collegiate &nd teacher- 
education fields. In the other 2 States the board acefedits institutions 
in the teacher-education field alone. There is 1 State in which the 
board govOTns all State-controlled junior colleges.- This board con- 
ducts State accreditation in the teacher^-education field alone. 

* 

Primary Duties of State Departments of Education Servins 
as Acaediting Agencies 

In contrast with designating an institution or governing board 
within the State’s higher education system as State accrediting agency 
is the practice of selecting an agency outside the system, the primary 
duties of which are concerned with State educational interests other 
than higher education. 

This situation occurs when the State department of education has 
been made State accrediting agency in those States* where its main 
functions«nd activities consist of the supervision of the State’s public^ 
school system, including the certification of public^chool teachers. 
To present complete information on this point, it becomes 
necessary to show, the extent to which the State departments of 
education in the 24 States where they conduct State accreditation 
possess or do not possess legal powers over higher education in addi- 
tion to supervising the public schools. 

Legal powers over higher education of various descriptions have 
been conferred on the departments in the different States. As has 
just been shown, complete governing authority, over all or some of 
the State-controlled institutions has been vested in the State board 
of education as head of the State department of education in certain 
States. It is evident that the main duties of the State departments 
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of education in such States are as much conceraed with higher educa- 
tion as with the State's public-school system. 

Among the other more important legal pmwers for the regulation of 
higher education adopted by sorpe States are the approval of the 
charters of new institutions and the approval of the rigljt of institu- 
tions to grant degrees and diplomas. These powers apply chiefly 
to privately controlled institutions, although a few States have made 
the latter applicable also to those under public control. Where the 
State departments of education possess these powers, their principal 
responsibilities and duties are concerned with higher education in 
addition to the public schools of the State. 

In table 4 are listed the 24 States in which the State department 
of education has been designated as the State accrediting agency 
together with information as to whether the department possesses one 
or another of these power or neither of them. 

Table 4^ Elxient to which Sj^tc deparifnents of education in £4 Slates possess certain 

legal powers over higher education • 

[Practice In State indicated by “X"] 


State department of e<iucation la Stale 
I accrcditlnK agency aod also possesses— 


State 

”» 

Legal power 
to approve 
charters of 
new institu- 
tions before 
they are 
issued 

Legal power 
to approve 
right of insti- 
tutions to 
grant aca- 
deodb degrees 
and diplomas 

Neither of 
the legal 
powers 

I 

1 

I 

t 

4 

California. 


,, 

X 

Colorado 



A 

Y 

Connecticut 




Idaho 



* 

Illinois. 



Y ' 

Indiana. 


f 

A 

T 

Iowa, ' . 



X 

Kansas 



X 

Louisiana, i 



X 

Minnesota. 



X 

Montana 



■A. 

X 

Nebraska 



X 

New Jersey 

X 

X 


New York 

X 

X 


Nortb Dakota 



' X 

Ohio 

X 

X 

A 

Pennsylvania 

X 

X 


Rhode Island . 

X 

X 


Texas 



X 

Utah r 



A 

X 

VlTflnla _ . 



A 

X 

Washington .. 



X 

West Vuidnia 

X ■ 

X 


Wlsooosin , 



X 






Departmenta posseBaing legal powera over higlur e^uca^ 
tion , — ^There are 6 of the 24 States in which the State dep^h^ent of 
education poeseeses both the legal powers to approve charters of 
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new institutions before they are issued and to approve the right 
of institutions to grant academic degrees and dipFomas, table 4 re- 
veals. In another State the department possesses only 1 of the 
powers,- the approval of the right of institutions to grant degrees 
and diplomas. Attention is called to the fact that in 5 of these 
Statos — Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia, the State board of education as head of the department is 
also the governing board of all or some of the State-controlled institu- 
tions. Thus, the primary duties of the department m each of the 
7 States concern higher education to a considerable extent and arc 
not confined to the public schools of the State. 

Departments without legal powers over higher education.— 
In the remaining 17 of the 28 States, neither of t^e legal powers is 
possessed by the State department of education. However, in 6 of 
them, the State board of education heading the department ser\-es 
as governing board of all or some of the State-controlled institutions. 
Accordingly, there remain 11 States in which the State department 
of education is the State accrediting agency but does not possess 
either of these legal powers over higher education nor does it have any 
governing authority over State-con troUed institutions.® In these 
particular States, therefore, the primary duties and functions of the 
department appear to be concentrated in the supervision of the 
• State’s public-school system. 

Summary oF Findinss 

The major findings of this chapter may be summarized as follows: 

1 . Diverse tjrpes of organizations have been set up by the 30 States 
comprising this study for the conduct of State accreditation in the 
general collegiate and teacher-education fields. 

2. In 9 of the 30 States a single agency to accredit institutions 
jointly in bo,th of these fields has been established. In 7 additional 
States two separate agencies exist, accrediting institutions in one or . 
the other of the fields.* In 4 States accreditation of general collegiate 
institutions, of teacher-education institutions, and of public junior 
colleges is conducted by three separate agencies. In' 8 of the re- 
maining States one agency accredits institutions in the teacher-edu- 
cation field alone. In 2 States no accreditation is conducted by State 
agencies. 

3. Among the various agencies responsible for State accreditation 
are State boards or departments of education in 24 States, the State 
university in 8 States, an intercollegiate standing committee in 2 

* In 1 of Uio StotM, Teiu, Uw Stota board of oducatlon m baad of Um Stata dopaftmeot of adoeatioo bti 
leol poweifi to mako studlea aod repommcnditton w for tba elimtnaUoo ol dopllcatioii of ooutm of ftud j 
among the 8tate<oootroUed Inatituttona. The bo^rd Is also empowmd to examhie into the financial needs 
of the iiistiUiUons and to reoomiziend to the Bute budgetair agency the ansount of btenlal approprlattwn 
that they abould receive. 
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States, and a State college association in 5 States. These different 
agencies accredit institutions in either one or the other fields dependent 
on the accreditation situation in the particular State. 'IMjere bi- 
partite and tripartite types of organization have been set up, the 
State department of education conducts accreditation of teacher- 
education institutions or of public junior colleges while the State 
university, the intercollegiate standing committee or the State college 
assewiation generally performs this function for general collegiate 
institutions. Other variations are found. 

4. The States follow different practices witfi respect to conferring . 
authority by law on the accrediting agencies or allowing them to 
conduct accreditation on a voluntary basis. Of the State agencies 
accrediting institutions in the general collegiate field, 6 are empowered * 
by law, 2 are empowered by law but delegate this authority to another 

- agency, and 1 1 conduct the work on a voluntary basis. The agencies 
are empowered by law to accredit institutions in the teacher-educa- 
tion field in all the 28 States, but there are 3 that delegate tliis author- 
ity to another agency. The most common agencies conducting 
accreditation on a voluntaiy basis are the State university and the 
State college association. 

5. In many of the States, accreditation is carried on by an agency 
which legally controls one or more of the institutions which it accredits. 

In 8 States the agency is the State university. In 1 1 States it is the 
State department of education which controls all State-controlled 
institutions in 3 States, all except the State university in 2 States, all 
the State teachers colleges in 5 States, and all the State junior colleges 
in 1 State. 

6. In 11 States the principal functions of the State department of 
education, although responsible for conducting accreditation, are 
concentrated on the supervision of the State’s public-school system 
with little or no responsibilities with respect to higher education. 


Chapter VI. State Accreditation of Teacher-Education 

Institutions 


Generjfil nature of accreditation,— Each State has the responsi. 
biJity and authority for assuring an adequate supply of teachers for 
its public schools, and for prescribing such qualifications for its teach- 
ing staflF as public policy may demand. With the exception of a 
decreasing number of teachers prepared in teacher-training high 
schools and county normal schools, or certificated upon the basis of 
examinations that do-not require college preparation as a prerequisite, 
all pubhc-school teachers are required by the several States to secure 
at least some college preparation. The States therefore have a special 
interest and concern in the amount, nature, and quality of the offer- 
ings and iacilities of higher education institutions that prepare 
teachers, in addition to their general interest in the constructive 
development of effective State sjrstems of higher education. 

The States have adopted several means to assure an adequate 
supply of teachers with satisfactory qualifications. Among such 
means are first, the establishment, mamtenance, and direct^ of 
State-controlled teachers colleges and normal schools, and of profes- 
sional offerings and facilities in State colleges and universities; second, 
State prescription of minimum academic, technical, and professional 
subject-matter requirements which must be met before graduates and 
students of publicly and privately controlled higher education insti- 
tutions can be certificated to teach ; third, State supervision or advisory 
Bctivities in respect to instruction in one or more subjects or fields in 
the colleges and universities, often undertaken incidentally in connec- 
tion with the supervision of public-school instruction by State depart- 
ment staff members; and, fourth, State accreditation or approval of 
teacher-education institutions and curricula. The primary concern of 
this chapter is with the last-mentioned topic. 

Strictly defined, State accreditation is the official recognition 
accorded to an educational institution or to one or more of its curricula 
by means of inclusion in a list issued by some State agency which sets 
up standards or requirements that must be complied with in order to 
secure approval. The exercise of the accreditation function is a com- 
paratively recent development among the States, however, and in 
many of them the plan of accreditation has not yet evolved to a stage 
that can be accurately described m the strict terms of this definition. 
The means provided, sponsored, or accepted by the States for the 
approval of teacher-education institutions are variously termed in 
State laws and other documents as approval, recognition, appraisal, 
no 
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standardization, or accreditation.* Such means vary greatly in not ure 
and effectiveness among the several States, in accordance with the 
nature^! the organization, administration, and personnel of the State 
accrediting agency, with the number of mstitutions subject to ap- 
proval with the degree of coordination of effort by the institutions 
With the rigidity of certification requirements, with the type of control 
of the teacher-education institutions, with the educational traditions 
of the State, and with other factors. As a single e.xample of such con- 
ditionuig factors, may be mentioned the varving number of institu- 
tions m t^he several States. In Wyoming, the State university is the 
only higher education institution in the State. Graduates and stu- 
dents of this institution are cenifig^ted if they meet the State certi- 
fication requirements, and no formal system of approval or accredit- 
ation IS necessary for this one institution. At the other extreme 
more than 70 mstitutions are accredited for teacher-education purpose's 
m Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

The present chapter is concerned primarily with the detailed means 
whereby the 3^ States ineludid in this study accredit or approve 
mstitutions of higher education and their curricula for teacher-educa- 
tion and certification purposes. Involved in this presentation, are 
discussions of the detaUed administration of accreditation, the formu- 
lauon use of standards and hsts of approved institutions, insti- 
tutional vimtation and reporting practices, and related topics. 
Certain problems and considerations relating to the nature and needs 
of accreditation for the specialized professional purpose of teacher 
education, as contrasted with problems and considerations relating to 
accrediUtion in general, will be given treatment. Problems relating 
to teacher certification, and State administration and supervision of 
teacher-education instituUons wUl be treated only when vitaUy related 
to the problems of accreditation. 

Growth of the moremen/.-Informal evaluation by State and 

j public-school officers of thd standing and work of normal schools 
and colleges has been involved since the certification and employment 
of coUege-prepared pubUc-schooi teachers began. The necessity for 
more careful evaluation of insUtutions that educate teachere increased 
steadily during the nineteenth centuiy, as larger numbers of teachere 
soured post-secondary preparation, and as their certification upon 
the bi^ of institutional credentials instead of examinations began 
from time to time in the several States. During comparatively recent 
years, mcreaaingly systemaUc methods of uaiitetional approval and 
accreditment have developed. ^ . « 


.. in w prMion Ute t«nn ••■cowUution" will WMairUiiin b« oied In Uita di»pi«r wbcii 

^niw MMwliw<nnw nofni>|n»lMl<loiioinie»tUw»^ Ukewlw, m 

depMlnwnt of educMton." “Sut® dirtetor of iMcb«r 
r* ^ *yy?**!^ u>® Hk* ooeadoonUy uwd ta enterallMd uUn. "TcnciMr-wlucuJoa 

iiitliiiilmi** tachidn Imumi toiii tt all typ* that an appro red by Um Stata lor unefatr ednention. 
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There are several reasons for the rapid development in recent years 
of State interest in the accreditment of teachv-education institu- 
tions. The amount of public funds expended annually for normal 
schools and teachers colleges increased approximately tenfold between 
1900 and 1936, and proportionate increases occured in public expen- 
ditures for other institutions that prepare teachers. During the nine- 
teenth century, most of the elementary teachers received their prepa- 
ration in elementary schools, high schools, and academies. At the 
present time, more than 95 percent of the elementary and secondary 
school teachers have received some normal school or college education, 
and the character of their collegiate work has become a matter of 
much importance. During the ni neteenth century, certification of 
teachers w as predominantly upon the basis of examinations, in which 
institutional appraisal was a matter of small concern ; now every State 
in the Union issues one or more types of certificates upon the basis 
of institutional credentials. The greatest growth of education as a 
professional field of instruction jhaa occurred during the present cen- 
tury, and the establishment of requirements govemhjg the hundreds 
of courses now offered in this field constitutes a professional problem 
of the first magnitude. The increased centralization of control over 
the education and certification of teachers by the State boards or 
departments of education, and the rapid growth in the staffs and 
services of the State departments, have been outstanding trends in 
recent years. Consequently, conditions have become much more 
favorable for closer State supervision of the teacher-education insti- 
tutions and their activities. The need increased greatly during the 
early part of the present century for more systematic appraisal of the x 
institutions, and formal systems of accreditment of institutions — 
regional. National, and State — developed both for general collegiate 
purposes, and for technical and professional purposes. Included 
among the accrediting activities for professional purposes, is accredit- 
ation for teacher education. 

Although various definitions and classifications of institutions of 
higher education were attempted from time to time before 1909, it was 
in that year that the North Central Association adopted the first 
standards for accrediting colleges for general collegiate purposes. This 
action was followed by the final publishing of an accredited list in 
1913. In 1917, a separate set of standards for junior colleges was 
adopted, and in 1918 a set of standards primarily but not exclusively 
for normal schools with 2-year curricula. In 1027 teachers colleges 
were made eligible for inclusion in the regular list of collies, but the 
special teacher-training list v^as dropped in 1934. 

After considerable preliminary work, including the adoption of a 
set of standards in 1923 which wei^ not immediately enforced, tbie 
American Association of Teachers Colleges in 1927 tentatively adopted 
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a revised set of standards and made up a list of accredited institu- 
tions. Constant efforts have since been made to revise and strengthen 
these standards, and the work of the association today constitutes the 
outstanding effort made on a national scale to accredit teachers col- 
lies, normal schools, and schools of education solely on a professional 
basis. 

Inasmuch as the terms “accreditation’* and “approval” are often 
used interchangeably, and there are different degrees of completeness 
in initial plans of accreditment, only about half the State accredita- 
tion officers visited ventured the setting of a definite date for the begin- 
mng of accreditation in their respective States. Most of the dates 
suggested antedate the actual publisliing of standards or lists of insti- 
tutions and therefore are of highly uncertain value. However, all 
the significant dates mentioned are within the past 27 years; and half 
of them are in the period 1918-38. With the e.xception of one laige 
gap between 1920 and '1927, the dates are fairly equally distributed 
over the entire period. Further details concerning the development 
of State accrediting (general collegiate and of teacher-education 
institutions are given ii^hapters II and III. 

Purposes of occrcditation. The chief purposes of accreditation 
of teacher-education institutions by agencies within the States were 
reported by the officers of such agencies as follows, in descending 
order of frequency: (1) To assist the State department of education 
in evaluating institutional credits offered for teacher-certification pur- 
poses; (2) to provide a list of institutions approved specifically for 
the education of teachers; and (3) to assist institutions in evaluating 
college credits offered by students for transfer or admission. The 
prominence of the first-mentioned purpose is easily understood, inas- 
much as all of the 30 States included in the present study evaluate 
college credentials as a basis for the issuance of one or more types of 
teachers’ certificates. This involves, of course, consideration of the * 
standing. of the institution from which the credentials are submitted, 
and an evaluation of its curricula, majors or minors, and courses 
offered. Not all of the 30 States, however, accredit teacher-education 
institutions according to a strict definition of accreditment. 

The first and second purposes mentioned are so closely related and 
are so often considered together by State department officers that 
they will be discussed as one purpose, namely, to provide a list of 
institutions approved for teacher-education and teacher-certification 
purposes. This purpose also is related in some ways to the third pur- 
pose, that is, to assist institutions to evaluate the credits of students 
transferring to them from other institutions. 

No purpose in addition to the foregoing was mentioned by accredita- 
tion oflacers in more than 3 of the 30 States. Most of the purposes 
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Ibted below therefore appear in actual practice to be incidental, when 
recognized at all. 

(1) To guide prospective etudents, their parents, and guidance officers in 

the choice of an institution. 

(2) To improve the work of the institutions. 

(3) To assist school employment oflScers in selecting teachers. 

(4) To assis^the institutions to realize their objectives. 

(5) To promote better interin stitutional relationships^ including the coor- 

dination of the work of the institutions. 

(6) To assist out-of-State institutions and agencies in evaluating institu- 

tions within the State. 

(7) To safeguard the public in the degree-granting privilege. 

(8) To describe the characteristics of institutions worthy of pubho recog- 

nition. 

(9) To coordinate secondary and higher education. 

The absence of recognition of the foregoing purposes by accredita- 
tion officers deserves some comment. Accreditation specifically for 
teacher-education and certification purposes cannot be exp^t^ to 
serve fully the purposes of accreditation in general; but even so it 
would appear that some very desirable outcomes of accreditation will 
be lost if there is no conscious effort to attain them. 

Several accreditation officers and faculty members stated the belief 
that the commonly observed purposes of State accreditation are too 
narrow. At least three officers expressed the thought that properly- 
devised accreditation lists could be made of much service to prospec- 
tive students and their parents, and to guidance officers. The belief 
was also e.xpressed that accreditation should serve the purpose of im- 
proving the work of the institutions, as well as of providing approved 
lists primarily for the use of certification officers. That this idea is 
fairly wide-spread among educators is further indicated by the state- 
ments of purposes and standards of soihe of the regional accrediting 
associations, notably the North Central Association. The purposes 
of accrediting higher education institutions as stated by this associa- 
tion, emphasize several of the foregoing purposes * that are neglected 
or m inim i z ed by the majority of State accrediting agencies. It is to 
be said, however, that only as certain limitations later described in 
the actual operation of accreditation by State agencies are removed, 
can the realization of much wider purposes be achieved. 

Spacial Probltms in Organization of Stats Accrsditing Agsnciss 

The organization of State agencies for accrediting purposes in gen- 
eral has been described in chapter V. Certain special problems in the 
organization of State agencies that approve or aroredit teacher-educa- 
tion institutions will be discussed in this chapter because of their imme- 

•Wock^ 0«o(ieA. Ptoowdinp of tlw eommlwfciB on InitttottqM of hlglMr edowtioo. ANccthOa* 
ttil — Btotl oo awartwiy, UO, Jnly las. 
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diate bearing upon the nature and effectiveness of accreditation specifi- 
cally for teacher-education and certification purposes. 

Legal provision for approval or accreditment.—'Y\xe laws of 
nearly all States giving the powers and duties of the State boards or 
conm^ioners of education or of other State oflicials or agencies re- 
sponable for teacher education and certification, include more or less 
detaUed provisions for the approval or accreditment of teacher-educa- 
tion institutions, of their schools or departments, or of their courses of 
study. Certification laws also designate specific subjects or individual 
courees that must be offered if graduates of the institutions are to be 
certificated, but such laws are here distinguished from the specific legal 

provisions for approval or accreditment of institutions and of entire 
courees of study. 

ConstituU\)nal provisions are made for State boards of education m 
9 of the 30 States mcluded in this study ; and for a chief State school 
officer, usu^y the State superintendent of public instruction, in 22 
0 them. Although constitutional provisions concerning or mention 
of the powers and duties of the State board or superintendent of educa- 
tion inth respect specifically to the government, supervision, or ap- 
proval of State higlier education institutions are made in a few of the 

30 Stftt^, specific provisions relative to such powere and duties are 
usually left to l^;islation. 

In answer to the question concerning the agencies that were pri- 
marily p^ponsible for establishing the accrediting or approve 
organization (State board or department of education), the answer 
given by 13 ^ the 15 States replying to the question was the State 
l^ialature. Two States ascribed responsibility to the State depart- 
rn^of eduction, and one to the State board of regents. Responsi- 
bility for imtiatmg the accreditment or approval of institutions by 
these agencies was ascribed by 11 States replying, as foUows: LegisU- 
uon, 7 Stotes; State board of education or of regents, 2 States: and 
State department of education, 2 States. 

The statutory provisions made relative to the approval or accredit- 
ment of the institutions or their schools, departments, or courses of 
8 udy are the same in no 2 States. The provisions vary from direct 
statements made in considerable detail, to brief and indirect references 
^ ex^ple of the more detaUed statements made is found in the laws 
of Indiana which read in part as follows: 

The Board or Department of Education ia authorized and directed to 
accr^t such schools and professional departments of schools for the 
trali^ of teachera as comply with the rules and regulations of the board 

recommend and approve courses of study for 
the tmning of particular kinds of teachers in such accredited schools and 
awr^t^ departments of schools. • Schools and departments 

of schools so accredited shall have the rlglk to use thd word “accredited” in 
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advertising. * * • This right shall be revoked by the State Board or 
Department of Education at any time upon refusal o^any such school or 
department of school to abide by the rules and regtdatioos of the board. 

Iowa laws simply provide that the State board of examiners shall 
have authority to issue certificates to holders of diplomas or official 
statements “from an Iowa college accredited by the board of educa- 
tional examiners.” The word “ accredit” or “approve;” is u^d by about 
half of the States mentioning this power; in the remainder, the terms 
variously used include “recognize,” “qlassify,” “standardize,” and the 
like. In a few States, one or more ’standards are set forth in the 
statutes. ^ 'v 

It appears that in general the State boards and departments of 
education and cooperating agencies that accredit or approve institu- 
tions for teacher-education and certification purposes have requisite 
legal authority for such functions. Even in States in which the stat- 
_ utes are completely silent on the matter, it is safe to assume piat a 
State system of accreditation could be established if desired, to meet 
the recognized responsibility of the State for safeguarding the jnflow 
of competent teachers into the public schools. Although it cannot 
be said that the States in which the statutes are most direct and 
specific always have the most effective accreditation systems, the 
stimulus afforded by State legislation is admittedly powerful, and in 
almost eveiy State that has an effective accreditation program for 
teacher education and certification, the statutes are not silent on the 
matter. The absence in some States either of specific statutory pro- 
visions that formally delegate authority to accredit or approve insti- 
tutions to some State agency, or of lack of provision of funds with 
which a staff adequate to enforce the spirit and letter of the law can be 
employed, was not infrequently a subject of comment by certification 
officers. The absence of specific legal determination of their authority 
for performing the accreditation function is probably one of sever^ 
reasons elsewhere discussed why a number of State accreditation officers 
have no standards for approval of institutions other than certification 
requirements, have no published lists of approved institutions, and 
exercise no effective supervision over the' institutions that prepare 
teachers. 

Although specific statutes that plainly designate the responsible 
State accreditation agency and its general powers and duties appear 
desirable, no detailed statements of standards, accreditation proce- 
dures, or designation of individual accredited institutions appear to 
be necessary or desirable in the statutes. Such detailed regulatory 
provisions should be entrusted to the responsible State accreditation 
agency. , 

State boarda and departmenU of education re$pon$ible for 
accreditation , — Insofar as the State boards and departments of 
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education are mvolred m accreditation, two general types of agencies 
or ofliccra officially responsible under the Legislature for approviiiir or 
iwrediting institutions specifically for teacher-education and certifica- 
tion purposes may be distinguished. 

• “ 20 of the 30 States studied, is that 

m wbch the final approving or accrediting State agency is the State 
board of education (18 State#), State board of regents (1 State), or 
State councd of education (1 State). In most of these States, the 
State superintendent of public instruction as executive officer of the 
board is Responsible for recommending institutions to it for approval 
for certification purj^ses. The second general type, found in 10 
Stat^, 13 that m which the State superintendent of public instruction 
director of education, department of public instruction, or board of 
exominere mo^ orle^^jonsiblo to the superintendent, are severally 
resfKmsible. The e.^jKce of this second type of State approving 
agency is partiaUy e^ined by the fact that 6 of these 10 States do 
not have State boards of education vested with administrative and 
supervisory control over the general school system of the State 
A few States are included in both of the foregoing groups, in which 
>cooperative State accrediting agency accredits both teacher-educa- 
tion and general collegiate institutions. Such States are included for 
present pu^oses in the two foregomg groups, inasmuch as the final 
approval of teacher-education institutions is the right of the State 
agency or official mdicated. Chapter V presents information on the 
plans by which the accreditation of institutions has been delegated 
to some cooperative agency. 

The officers of the State department of education immediately 
r^pomble under the State board or superintendent of education for 
the direction of State approving or accrediting activities relating pri- 
maidy to teacher-education institutions are designated by a variety 
of tides. TTiese mclude: The director or head of the teacher-educa- 
tion or teacher-certification division (19 States);socretaiy or chairman 
of the State exam^g board (5 States) ; deputy or assistant superin- 
^dent or commissioner of education (3 States); certification clerk 
(lStAte);8ecretary, State board of education (1 State); and chairman, 
t^cher-certification committee ^tate department (1 State.) These 
officers are iMually but not always administratively responsible to the 
State Bupenntendent of public instruction, who makes his. Tecom- 
mmdations to the State board of education when such ^exists. 

In States hav^ certification boards of examiners, the State super- 
mtend^t usually has directive powers over the administratiye 
activities of the board. He may be the chairman, secretary, or a 
rn^ber of the board, and often has a considerable degree of responsi- 
bility in the appointment of its members. 

231M8*- 40 fl 
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About half the ‘30 State boards or departments of education have 
permanent or temporary committees on teacher-education, teacher- 
certification, and closely related activities. There is little uniformity 
in the titles of the committees. They function variously as com- 
mittees on recognition or accreditment of institutions, examinations 
for teacher certification, teacher education, visitation of institutions 
applying for accreditment, standards for accreditment, planning and 
advisory sendees, determination of procedures and policies, and the 
like. 

In some States there is considerable confusion in lines of State 
authority in respect to accreditation. Special situations exist which 
more or less limit the powers of the State director of teacher education 
or equivalent oflScer. For example, in 5 of the 30 States, the single 
approvmg agency is not definitely included in a division of the State 
department of education; and in ^""States, the counties, cities, or 
towns, or certain State teacher-education institutions, are empowered 
to evalhate college credentials and to issue or make reconunendations 
for the issuance of certificates upon the basis of such evaluations. 

The situation is fiuther complicated by the e.xistence of di^ent 
State agencies in control of the State teacher-education institutions. 
There are numerous exceptions, therefore, to the typical situation in 
whicB^the State board of education is the final approving authority; 
the State superintendent of public instruction is the final recominend- 
ing authority; and the State director of teacher education and cer- 
tificatioii.or equivalent officer, the official immediately responsible for 
the supervision and approval of teacher-education institutions, 
subject to the approval of the superintendent. In general, the 
most serious difl&culties in the approval or accreditation of teacher- 
education' institutions by State boards or departments of education 
appear to exist in States where administrative responsibility and 
authority is not clearly and definitely placed in the hands of qualified 
and appropriate State education officers, where stafis are inadequate 
in numbers, and where they are not adequately protected from 
minority 'pressures inconsistent with the teacher-education and 
certification needs of the State as a whole. 

No State board or department of education fimctioning as an 
accrediting agency reported that any educational or lay organizations, 
or groups other than the accredit^ institutions and cooperative 
accrediting agencies participate officially in a^rediting ac^vities. 
However, in the majority of the States, the State boards of education 
are composed of laymen and of State officers Vith or without profe^ 
sional connections in education who are ex-officio members of the 
board. The State superintendent of public instruction is elected by 
the people in 21 of the 30 States. It is therefore evident that the 
approving^ or accrediting State agencies do in fact include many 
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he other hand, when accreditation office.^ are directly r "t»„siWe 
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number of tbe weaker institutions of the State. The foZr 
however, is more appwent among the States than the latter 

W J ^ teachcr-oducauon and general coUogiate purposes the 

/.rsrfifi r “ ‘ accrediting plan is set up primarilv for teacher 

<^<>l\ogiate institutions find the 

ccreditation standards and lists unsuitable for their nnm/^coo *u 
may set up their own standard, and lisU onnstTtu^S 

Zt Sta”t r“'‘ ^ institutional appmval b the 

same btate, as shown m chapter V. X 

ceiai!! Of State accreditation may have 

aoi^trauon. The fact that practically no national or rerional 

or li f appears to have been able to establish standards 

^hsts of a^redited institutions that satisfactorily meeUhe n^edTol 

area of special-type institutions in its 

efforfik! servi^ should not discourage the States unduly in their 

“3^‘«tions in different fields and for different 
purposes through a single unified accrediting agency Fair anH n.vk_ 

inaUtutions to the 
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»w “ ^“7,™po'^‘ m.any unified syatem of State accreditation 
that the objectivce of the toatitution. mid the apeclZZi^C 
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employ to realize these objectives not be distorted or limited. The 
standards and activities of the agency, however, must advance State 
as well as institutional interests and programs. 

The final approval of the amount and nature of the preparation of 
teachers employed in the public schools is a responsibility that the 
State board or, department of education con never wholly surrender or 
delegate. To the extent that accreditation affects the amount and 
quality of the preparation of teachers, to that extent, at least, the 
State board or department of education must exercise or share respon- 
sibility for approving the institutions that give such preparation. The 
fact that a situation often exists in which the State department of 
education is not well developed, or is subject to political or other 
influences that render its efforts to accrerlit institutions more or less 
ine^ective, is not sufficient reason to remove all authority from it with 
respetJ^ to the accreditation of teacher-educatic^ institutions. The 
logical step to take in such a situation is to strive unceasingly to remove 
the unfavorable working conditions that exist, and to strive to develop 
the State board or department of education to a point where it may 
function effectively. It will gain strength by overcoming difficulties, 
but not by avoiding them. 

Financing accrediting activities.— In States where .accreditmg 
is administered directly by the State board or department of education, 
the salaries of the officers engaged in the work are paid by the State. 
In the case of cooperative accrediting organizations, the secretary or 
chief executive officer is usually a State or institutionsll employee, and 
his regular State or institutional salary generally covers his part-time 
accrediting duties. These duties in many States are not very time- 
consuming in any case. Clerical, printing, mimeographing, and other 
office expenses are similarly met by the State or by the institutions 
whose representatives engage in accrediting activities. 

In the case of travelling expenses necessitated by visitation of the 
institutions, practices vary somewhat. Such expenses when incurred 
by State employees engaged in accrediting activities by tife State 
boards or departments of Education are usually paid by the State for 
visitations made either before or after accreditment. In cooperative 
accrediting plans in which some college organization does the accredit- 
ing, the institutions oft^ pay the expenses of visitors. Accreditation 
in such cases is usually for both teacher-education and for general 
collegiate purposes.. 

Teachers’ certification fees are used specifically for institutional 
accreditation or approval purposes in at least two States. Annual 
dues are not required of institutions accredited or approyed by the 
State departments alone and the same is also true with a few excep- 
tions when the institutions are accredited by cooperative State organi- 
zations. North Carolina has a fee of $20 for 4-year colleges, and $10 
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for junior coUeges. Texas institutions pay $25 for an initial inspection 
for accreditment, and sometimes travelling expenses thereafter when 
visits are requested by the institutions. On the whole, 'the total ex- 
penses to approved institutions for accreditation by agencies within 
the States are extremely light, and in marked contrast to the total 
amounts paid by the same institutions to various national and regional 
accreditation agencies that accredit in general, professional, or tech- 
nical fields other than teacher education. Limitations in the amounts 
of State department funds available for approval or accreditation 
pu^oses, however obviously may result in proportionate limitatibns 
m the scope and effectiveness of State accreditation activities. 

Personnel of State Boards and Departm^ts of Education • 
Ensased in Accreditation 

Composition, selection, tenure, and salariei of officers.- 

Twenty-four of the 30 States have State boards o^ education of general 
jurisdiction. In 17 of these, all or a majority of the State board men^ 
bers are appomt^ by the governor; in 3, aU or a majority of the 
members are ex-officio ; m 3, aU or a majority of the membei are elected ' 
by popular vote; and m 1, the members are selected by the State legis- 

members are laymen' in half the 
States the chief school officer is an ex-officio member of the State board * 

Md in at least 7 States, some of the board membora have adininfe- 
trative or other professional connections with educational work other 
than that of the boards. The length of term in office of board menibere 
ranps rom 2. to 1.2 years, with an average of 5 years. EducatAial . 
authorities agree that short terms in office, and majority..ex:officio- 

membership qf board members are undesirable. * . - fc". - 

The State superintendent of public instruction is selected bV popu-* " 
ar VO e m 1 o the 30 States, is appointed by the gov'ornor m 6, and 
18 selected by the State board of education in 3. The terra of offi<^ of 
the supermtendent when not indefinite in length (3 States) ranges’ 
from 2 to 6 yeal^, i^th an average of 4 years. AU these officers whose 
ength of tenure 18 mdefinite or permanent are appointed by the State 
,-n education The Salary range for all States having this officer 
m 1938 was from $2,400, to $15,000, with an average of $5,631. In 
general, the Stated which choose their State school officers by popular 
election ^y them lowen salaries, offer a shorter term of office and 
Change officials more frequently than the States in which the State 
board of education appoints such officers.* 

In all but a few of the 30 States, the State superintendent of public 
instruction appomto or nominates for appointment, the jJ^ofessional 
employees of the department, mcluding those who administer accredit- 

8*^ educsUoD.1 •dmlnlftnttoii. 

w«ii4^D.C.,.TlieA«)ctotloii,Man* «1 p. mimeographed. (Btodyno.#.) 
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atien. In about half of the States, he appoints them, and in nearly 

of the remaining States the appointmentjs illade by the State board 
of education. 

In 27 of the 30 States, the typical State director of teacher education 
and certification has had his present position about 6 years, although 
the range in length of service is from 1 to 30 years. His staff averages 
about 5 in number, and the range is from 2 to 28.* Other members of 
the State department staff also are sometimes assigned to visitoria!, 
research, statistical, and other necessary work in the approval or ac- 
creditation of institutions or institutional courses and curricula. 

Growth in size and effectiveness of the State department 
staffs . — Growth in the size and effectiveness of the State departments 
of education, including the office of the State director of teacher-educa- 
tion and certification, has been an outstanding trend in American edu- 
cation during the past half century. Between 1890 and 1930, the 
median number of staff members of State departments of education 
increased from 2 to 28, and the largest State department staff increased 
in numbers from 13 to 594. Salaries and qualifications of staff mem- 
I bers, including the State superintendent and the State director of 
teacher certification, have improV^ed greatly. The methods of selection 
of staff members tend to become such as to ensure longer tenure. For 
example, in 1890 there were 3 States in which the chief State school 
official was appointed by the State board of education as compared 
with 10 in 1930. The average length of the term of office of the State 
superintendents has been lengthened ; and the number of terms less 
than 4 years in length has decreased by more than half during this 
period.* 

The strengthening of the State departments of education, however, 
has not proceeded at equal rates in any 2 States. The range in the 
amounts spent for State department staffs in 1930 for each $1,000 
spent for education in the States, was from 62 cents to JB28.*88.® Much 
progress therefore remains to be made in many States in the provision 
of State funds that will make possible the upbuilding of a strong 
professional staff. 

Relationships to State Administrative Control of Institutions and 

to Teacher Certification 

Relationship to overhead administrative control of institu- 
tions . — In States where the State teacher-education institutions are 
controlled and administered by a State board or department of educa- 
tion which is responsible also for the administration of teacher certifi- 

4 Emeus, John R. A study ol BUte admlnistrAtion of teicber penonziel. Doctor's thesis. Ann Arbor» 
Mich., University of MIchigmn, 193a. p. Oi 

4 National Edpcatlon Association. Research division. Studies In State edacational administration. 
Wuhington, D. The Anodatioo, March I93U 01 p. mimeographed. (Stndf no. 9.) 
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cation and the pubhc schooU, these boards or departments can integrate 
and de\ clop a State teocher^ueation program with relatirelv smaB 
hmitance, msofar as the State institutions are concerned. Such cen- 
t^ized consol of State institutions e.xists, however, in onlv a minority 
of States. Furthermore, privately controUed teachcrH-diication insti- 
tutions are to be found m all e.vcept 3 of thedSStates, and thesetprenare 
a large number of teachers. ^ ^ 

The total number of institutions in aU States, classified by major 

Education Directory for 
193S-39, m given m table 5. Approvimately two-thirds of them pre- 
pare teachers. Lros than one-third of the 1,709 institutions of higVr 
e ““b™ are under State, city, or district control, and only about 
one-efth are directly under the control of the State, hf any problems 
rome o which are indicated in chapter II. arise in coordinating and 
accreditmg the work o State iastitutions not direct^ under the control 
of a single board, as weU as the work of priyatcly controUed institutions 


Table S. Omtrot »/ higkrr tduealion iMiluHcn, in 48 StnU, and Ik, DiUHet ol 
Columbia, 1939 ^ 


Type of Institution 

Slate 

1 District 
: or city 
con In’ll 

1 

Private 

Denominational 

control 

Total 


control 

control 

Protes- 

tant 

Homan 

Catholic 

1 

1 

S 

4 


1 

7 

College or university.. . 

in? 

15 


20S 1 



Professional school 

Ilf/ 
1 1^ 

17.5 

IM 

1.35 

730 

T eacbera coUwre 

1 56 

1 

• i 

10 

264 

NonniU school. 


7 

12 

1 ! 

4 

180 

Junior college 

wU 

6 

IS 

8 1 

5 

07 


oO 

170 

99 

12.') 

39 

408 

1 IH&I ^ 

347 


457 

504 j 

202 

1.700 


. « Includes 3 under Fedenl control. 


Some special problemsanseincoordm and accrediting the work 
of Stete teachers colleges and normal schools that are under the control 
^State boards other th^ the State board or department of education. 
Without ^temptmg-td mdicate certain coordinating functions of the 
btate board or department of education, and disregarding exceptional 
situations. 6 of control of State teachere fcolleges and normal 
distmguished. The fi^t type of control, found in 3 
of the 30 Sta^ studied, ft that in which each of the teachere colleges 
w normal schools IS governed by its own separate board of trustees. 
The second type, found in 7 States, is that in which such institutions 
are governed by a single State teachere college or normal school board 
which does not have jurisdiction over the pubUc schools or other State 
^her bduwuonal institutions. The third type, found in 3 States, is 
that in which the teachers college or normal schools along with the 
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other institutions are governed by a single board of higher education. 
The fourth type, found in 11 States, that in which these institutions 
are governed by the State board or department of education which has 
jurisdiction over the public schools, but such board or department does 
not govern the other State higher educational institutions. The 
fifth type, found in 3 of the States studied, is that in which the insti- 
tutions are governed by the State board of education which has 
jurisdiction over the public-school system and also controls all other 
State higher education institutions. 

In addition to the foregoing institutions, there are various other 
kinds of State institutions that prepare teachers, includmg State uni- 
versities, State technical and special colleges, including among others 
the land-graht mstitutions which may or may not be integrate with 
the respective State universities, State colleges for women or for 
women and men, and colleges for Negroes. The methods of control 
of these vary even more than in the case of the teachers colleges and 
normal schools. The privately controlled teacher-education institu- 
tions, which considerably outnumber the State institutions, typicaUy 
operate, of course, with a high degree of freedom from State control. 

In the most effective State teacher-education projgrams, the over- 
head administrative control of State teacher-education mstitutions 
involves a number of activities. These may include the recruitment 
and selection of prospective teachers, the establishment of quotas of 
prospective teachers for the State and for each institution, the pre- 
^ription or approval of courses of study and of individual courses, 
in-service teacher education, supervision of instruction, selection of 
the institutional staffs, and other activities. Inasmuch as the State 
performs the foregoing functions only to a very limited extent, if at 
all, in privately controlled institutions, the necessity of its having 
some effective means for controlling the quantity and quality of the 
output of such institutions is obvious. Aside from the activities of 
the institutions themselves, the effectiveness of the State teacher- 
education program in privately controlled institutions in a very large 
part depends upon the effectiveness of certification requirements and of 
the requirements for institutional accrediting. 

The organization of State teachers colleges and normal schools 
under two or more different boards is an unduly complex arrangement 
at best. The State department must rely very largely upon the 
initiative and voluntary cooperation of the institutions, and of their 
independent governing boards, to secure improvements and changes 
desu^ by the departments in the qualifications of public-school 
teachers. Because of the close and vital relationships of State teachers 
colleges wdth the public schools, educational authorities usually advo- 
cate the centralization of control of ail such institutions under the State 
board of education in charge of the public schools. This is especially 
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des^exl when State department of education is organized and 
staffed m accordance \^ith sound educational principles. When the 
department is not m a position to exercise effective leadership, coordi- 
nation may be sought by other means. 

A State plan of accreditation of institutions and of their curricula 
^ ^ devised, is one means whereby a certain measure of 

coordmation may be secured. However, the problems of accredita- 
tion are also complicated by tlie existence’ of different agencies of 

MlnlTr "r® ‘*>0 procedures 

'■‘"O «■> accredited iasLutioD is 
j “"'■® standards of accredit- 

ment, are determined somewhat by the extent to which the accrediting 

“stitution. In the States 
where the State board of education has administrative control over 1 
or more Statue mstitutions and is also the accrediting agency, direct 

H evolving, if necessaiy', adjustments in kstitu- 

tional budpt items, is possible with respect to these institutions. It 
has been shonm, however, that such control overall State institutions 

^ only a minority of States, 

resnect I ^ f accrediting agency ha^ advantage in 
reject to the privately controlled institution^ Opt- somewhat 
mtoctly through chartering or licensing them, tSi-ough control of the' 
de^ee-grantmg privilege, or through certification roquirementa. 

he pnmaiy purpose of colleges of arts and sciences is to provide 
a liberal cultural education for their students. They are not priraa- 
rdy professional schools, although they provide preprofessional^work 
prospective teachers, the instruction in subjects 

rwL ^1 Such coUeges also offer the stricUy 

prof^ional subject demanded of teachero. However, marked 
emphasis upon profesmonalization of teaching is a comparatively 
recent development. Effective work in teacher education now d^ 
mands that the mstitutions engaged in it provide laboratoiy school 

professional education, 
h^Mrl ^ 1 if ^ “embers who are expenenced in public-school work, 
b^d up hbiyy coUections primarily for teachers, and, to at least some 
extent, select and adapt their arts and science courees and curricula 
to meet the needs of prospective teachers. Many of the coUeges of 
arts and sciences are unable or um^iUing to vocationalize their offer- 
to an extent that would appear inconsistent with their, primarv 
objectives. Consequently, the applicatiqn and enforcement of rigid 
standards set up specificaUy for teacher education is often difficult in 
such mstitutions. Many of them are amaU and have limited incomes 
An important problem of accreditation is to ensure facilities in such 
institutions t^at meet the increasing demands for the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching, and at the same time not to set up requirements that 
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seriously interfere with realization of the primary liberal and cultural 
objectives of the institutions. 

Relationship to teacher certification . — Nearly every aspect of 
a State teacher-personnel program is conditioned by the effectiveness 
of the work of the higher education institutions that prepare teachers. 
The standards maintained by the institutions in respect to admission, 
curricula, instructional equipment, and facilities, including the train- 
ing school, preparation of faculty, and the like, are directly reflected 
•n the extent and quality of the teacher supply provided by these 
institutions. 

In order to assure a satisfactory supply of qualified teachers, every 
Stajte in the Union issues one or more types of teachers’ certificates. 

^ For the most part, these are issued by the State board, superintendent, 
o%department of education upon the basis of institutional credentials. 
The evaluation of transcripts of credits offered by applicants for cer- 
tificates necessitates, of course, appraisals by the State board or 
department of the nature of the work taken by the applicants, includ- 
ing majors and minors, or curricula leading to degrees or diplomas. 
Approval of specific professional and other courses is also undertaken 
to varying extents among the several States. 

The division of teacher education and certification, or equivalent 
unit in the department of education, alone evaluates credentials and 
recommends apphcants for certification to the State board, superin- 
tendent, or department of education in 16 of the 30 States. This 
same division likewise functions m 9 other States, but in addition to 
it, county, city, or district boards or superintendents of education, 
and boards of trustees of State teachers colleges or of the State univer- 
sity or land-grants college, may also function in 1 or more of these 9 
States. In the remaining 5 States, a certification clerk, committee, 
or examining board recommends applicants to the State board of 
education; or the State superintendent or an examining board alone 
has direct control over certification. There has been a tendency for 
a nuinber of years to centralize the issuance of certificates in the hands 
of the Sthte board or department of education, and divided responsi- 
bility among different agencies within the State for certification is 
being steadily reduced. 

In 12 of the 30 States, one or more types of certificates are issued 
upon* the basis of State or local examinations, and usually httJe ques- 
tion is raised in the issuance of these types Of certificateis concerning 
the institutions in which the applicants secured their coUegiatO’ prepa- 
ration. For that matter, it is possible in 6 of these l^tates for appli- 
cants to secure certificates upon examination with yoAsoU^ate work 
- whatsoever. However, in typical States the number of certificates 
issued upon examination tends to decrease, as the prerequisite scho- 
lastic requiremento for certificates are raised, and as the examinations 
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themselves are discontinued. There have been marked trends for a 
number of years toward the raising of scholastic prerequisites for 
examination, toward the discontinuance of certification by examina- 
tion, and toward the issuance of certificates upon the basis of insti- 
tutional credentials alone. The necessity for the evaluation and 

approval of institutions the credentials of which are so used constantly 
tends to increase. 


:^w mmimum certification requirements account in part for the 
inclusion m lists of State-approved teacher-education institutions of 
himdreds of non-dcgree-grantmg junior coUeges, special and technical 
schools, and normal schools. Of 48 States, only 5 in September 
1937, required 4 years of college work as a minimum for certification 
of elementary school teachers. There were 9 States that required 
^ ^ States that required 2 years, 8 States that required 1 year 

and 2 that requu-ed a few months only of cpllege work. There were 
13 that required high-school graduation or less as a minimum, 
h igures for the 30 States included in the present study vary similarly 
Fortunately, however, an upward trend in certification requirements 
is under way In 1926, there were only 4 States that had reached 
tbe 2-year college level as a minimum. If the prevailing trend of 
elevation of requirements continues, it appears that within a rela- 
tively few years it will be impossible for a graduate of a 1- or 2-year 
mstitu^ion m most States to secure a certificate to teach, without 
tr^sfer to, and additional work in, a 3- or 4-ycar institution— a 
wtuation that already exists in about one-fourth of all the States 
EventuaUy, the great majority of the States wUl doubtless attain a 
4-yew or higher level for elementary teachers, at which time many 
trouble^me problems relative to the approval of non-degree-granting 
institutions will have been somewhat simplified. 

It is still possible in a number of States for coUege graduates and 
others to receive general or “blanket” teaching certificates that do not 
specify the subjects, grade levels, or fields of educational service to be 
taught, supervised, or administered. Consequently, it is legally 
possible in some States for certificated teachers to undertake educa- 
tional work in subjects in which they have had Uttle if any specific 
collie preparation. There is incomplete coordination between 
accreditation and certification in aU States that have unspecialized 
certificates and that accredit institutions by curricula, and also in 
aU States that have specialized certificates and do not accredit by 
cumcula. Administrative consolidation or coordination of the work 
of local or State boards of trustees engaged in administering institu- 
tional teach er-education programs with that of the State department 
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of education which administers certification, would assist considera- 
bly in attaining coordination of certification, teacher-employment, 
and accreditation requirements. In respect to certification, such 
coordination would be fon^arded by the further extension of certifi- 
cation by subjects, grade levels, or fields of work. There is a very 
strong tendency in this direction. For example, the number of States 
issuing special certificates to administrative and supervisory oflBcers 
increased from 1 in 1906, to 31 in 1937. The approval of institutional 
curricula for these and many other specialized workers in education 
has not proceeded with the rapidity with which certification require- 
ments have been specialized, but, promising beginnings elsewhere 
described have been made. 

To meet certification needs the plan of accreditation must in some 
way take into account the curricula or fields of work for which special- 
ized certificates are issued by the several States. By generalizing 
titles somewhat, it may be said that specialized certificates are issued 
for the following major subjects or fields of work in two-thirds or 
more of the States: Agriculture, vocational and general ; art education, 
public-school art, and drawing; commercial and business education; 
home economics and homemaking; industrial arts education and 
ma^^ training (nonvocational); music education, vocal and instru- 
me^B; and physical education, health, and hygiene. Similarly, 
speSfiized certificates are issued in from one-third to two-thirds of 
the -States in the following fields; Administration and general super- 
vision; school librarionship; and trade and industrial education 
(vocational). Furthermore, specialized certificates are issued in a 
wide variety of additional subjects or fields of work demanding pro- 
longed and special preparation on the parbof the teacher in less than 
one-third of the States, the most frequent among such subjects or 
fields of work being the teaching of exceptional children, evening 
school work, school nursing, and speech or speech arts. 

In respect to general or academic subjects, elementary teacher- 
education curricula and curricula including the usual subjects taught 
in high schools are so commonly recognized in certification require- 
ments, that it may safely be said that accreditation or approval of' 
curricula for elementary and for high-school teachers should be pro- 
vided for in every State. The rapid introduction of specialized 
certificates for junior high school teachers suggests that consideration 
should also be given to the establishment of criteria by which to judge 
curricula for such teachers. 

There are no important distinctions made between pubhcly con- 
trolled and privately controlled institutions in respect to State accredi- 
tation by curricula. Although the State normal schools are more 
often accredited for the preparation *of elementary teachers than the 
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4-year privately controlled colleges of arts and sciences, this is to bo 
attributed more to the nature of rtie curricula traditionally offered 
and to other causes, than to control through accreditation. 

A iew States, among which are New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington, have, through State law or regulatory action of the 
State agencies in control, allocated specific curricula or fields of instruc- 
tion to individual State institutions. Such action tends more or less 
indirectly to strengthen the administration of certification and accredi- 
tation in such States. Allocation of curricula by administrative 
action, however, is limited to only a minority of States. Consequently 
there is considerable duplication of offerings among institutions. 
Universities, colleges of arts and sciences, and junior colleges, both 
public and private, often prepare elementary teachers, even though 
the States in which these institutions are located have established a 
number of normal schools for the purpose. Likewise, as normal 
schools become teachers colleges, they prepare increasing numbers of 
secondary school teachers; and as the teachers colleges introduce 
graduate work, they prepare increasing numbers of school superin- 
tendents, principals, and supervisors as well as elementary and second- 
ary school teachers. Similarly, many schools originally offering 
highly specialized vocational or technical work have expanded their 
offerings to include academic subjects, and now contribute materially 
to the cu^ent oversupply of high-school teachers of such subjects. 
It is conceivable that a well-devised accreditation plan could contribute 
inaterially to the better placement of specialized instruction in institu- 
tions specifically equipped to undertake it. 

Problems relating to the approval of 1-, 2-, and 3-year normal 
schools, whose cumcula are generally recognized as too short and mea- 
ger, appear to be well on the way to solution as these institutions be- 
come 4-year teachers colleges or are discontinued. In the country a^ 
a whole, the number of normal schools decreased from 231 in 1919-20^ 
to 67 in 1938-39. A laige number of private and city normal schools, 
but practically no State normal schools, were closed during the period. 
During the same period, the number of 4-year teachers colleges in- 
creased from 46 to 180. The problem of approving short-curriculum 
normal schools is therefore becoming increasingly a problem of approv- 
ing degree-granting teachers colleges. 

County normal schools and teacher-training high schools still con- 
stitute factors to be reckoned with in nearly one-fourth of the 30 
States. Two States now mamtain county normal schools which offer 
1 or 2 years of post-secondary work. Michigan maintains 23 of these 
schools offering 1 year of work above high school. Wisconsin main- 
tains 28, which at present offer 2 years of work. In addition to these 
two States, 5 of the 30 maintain a total of several hundred teacher- 
training high schools, few of which offer post-secondary work. Inas- 
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much as the staff and facilities of these small schools rarely equal in 
number and quality those in institutions of coUegiate grade, the main- 
tenance of teacher-training high schools and county normal schools 
places the States having them in a somewhat illogical and difficult 
position in their endeavor to achieve higher standards in approved 
collegiate institutions. This is especially true when the graduates of 
the State-approved collegiate institutions are forced to compete for 
teaching positions with graduates of the State-approved teacher-train- 
ing h|gh schools and county normal schools. Fortunately, the num- 
ber of these small teacher-training units is rapidly declining. Of the 
1,743 reported for the country as a whole in 1922-23, at least 1,200, or 
approximately two-thirds, have been discontinued since that time. 

Procedures in Accreditation 

Initial accrediting procedure— The procedures followed by 
accreditation officers when an institution applies for accreditment 
vary somewhat among States. The initiative in the series of activi- 
ties leading to accreditation is taken in practically aJl States by repre- 
sentatives of the institution that is proposed for accreditment. Often 
there are preliminary conferences or correspondence between such 
representatives and the State accrediting officers before formal appli- 
cation for accreditment or approval is made. Formal applications 
may be made either by letter or upon forms provided by the State 
accrediting agency. Usually the next step after the application is sub- 
mitted is visitation of the institution by a representative or representa- 
tives of the accrediting agency. In the case of the State board or 
department of education, this officer most commonly is the director 
of teacher education and certification, or equivalent officer. In a few 
States, a committee makes the visitation. 

Reports of visitors are made to the final approving authority or, 
less frequently, to its accrediting committee. Final action is taken in 
most States by the State board or department of education, or by the 
cooperating accrediting agency as a whole. There are numerous vari- 
ations from the foregoing typical procedui^, necessitated by different 
types of organization of the chief State education office, or of coopera- 
tive accrediting agencies. Several States reported that no definite 
procedure has been established, because appbcations for accreditment 
were infrequent. 

Of 18 agencies reporting the length of time for which institutions 
are accredited or approved, 10 accredit for an indefinite perio^^^ 8 
m for a specific period ranging from 1 to 3 years in length. MBpiates 
that accredit institutions for a specific period, certain old, wm-estab- 
lished institutions had in effect permanent accreditation status. Two 
States reported the accreditation status of part of their institutions to 
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be on a perm^ent basis, and part to be on a 1-yoar or probationair 
basis. State laws directly or by implication were reported in a few 
States to protect the accreditation status of certain State institutions. 

Of 16 States reporting in respect to probational accrediting, 9 place 
institutions on the accredited list on a probationary basis, allowing a 
specific period of time, e. g., 1 year, in which to comply with standards 

in wbeh they are deficient. Seven of the 1 6 States do not accredi t on 
a probationary basis. 

Visitation of institutions,— Almost without exception, State 
accreditation officers repiort that representatives of the accrediting 
agency visit for appraisal purposes, such institutions as apply for ac- 
creditment. In several States, few if any applications have been re- 
ceived m recent years. The officers who make visits prior to, and 
after accreditment, are usually those who are directly in charge of 
State accrediting activities. The State directors of teacher education 
and certification, or their a^istants, are usuaUy the visitors for the 
State departments of education. However, in some States, including 
among others California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, New Jersey 
‘'New York, North' Carolina, PeMsylvania, and West Viiginia, State 
department supervisors or specialists in various instructional' fields 
the secrefaiy Ur a committee of the State board of education, institu^ 
tional staff members, and others may regularly or occasionally visit 
institutions that apply for accreditment, or that are already accredited. 
Nearly all of the visitations are made by officers who have other duties 
m the State department or in the institutions wnth which they are 
r^arly affiliated, and yisitorial work is often performed in connec- 
tion with other field duties. In several States, very little visitation 
is reported, except for initial accreditation or for general purposes. 
Fewer than 3 States reported that visitations were made by any indi- 
vidu^ not regularly affiliated with the accrediting agency, i. e., 
especially selected visitors from without the State, institutional staff 
members, and others. 

Although the satisfactoiy appraisal of the many different curricula 
and facilities for instruction of institutions located in States with 
large State department staffs appears entirely feasible, it is difficult 
to understand how such work can be effectively performed or how 
any great assistance to the institution can be rendered in many States 
where only 1 or 2 staff members are available for a few days each 
year for vimtation of institutions before or after accreditment. The 
most promising visitation programs appear to exist in States such as 
Penn^lvania where more than 80 visits were made during the past 
biennium to higher education institutions offering approved teacher- 
education programs. The fact that highly competent faculty mem- 
bers and heads of various instructional departments are available in 
the laiger institutions of higher education m practically all States, 
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^suggests that these specialists might be more widely utilized for visi- 
tation, especially in States where the number of State department 
specialists is limited. 

Visits by representatives of the accrediting agencies to the institu- 
tions, although made in most States, are made at widely varying 
intervals. Irregular visitations upon need, at the convenience of the 
visitor, or upon the ihvitation of ^he institutions, are the predominant 
practices. 

There is an average of nearly 30 accredited institutions per State. 
Frequent visitations therefore requne a considerable amount of time, 
which often is not easily available to State department staff members 
regularly engaged in a variety of office or other departmental duties. 
Hence, there is considerable reliance upon the traditional standing of 
the larger and stronger institutions as evidence that standards are 
being met. Visits to privately controlled institutions are not made 
so frequently as visits to State controlled institutions. Not infre- 
quently, such comments as the following were made in the reports 
concerning visitations: “Made only if questions arise”; “Hope to 
visit more 'but have little time”; “Make visit for initial inspection, 
but not thereafter”; and “Meet institutional officers informally (at 
the State department), and visit them sometimes.” 

The usual purpose of the visits is to check the observance by the 
institutions of the minimum standards prescribed. • There is abun- 
dant evidence that visits are not frequent or prolonged enough to 
enable the visitors to make wcll-considered su^estions for institu- 
tional improvement. A number of institutional staff members report- 
ing in the present study made commendatory remarks concerning tho 
ability, tact, and other qualifications of visitors, but reported very 
few intensive studies by the accrediting officers. 

The time spent for purposes of appraisal by visitors from tho accred- 
iting agency to institutions that apply for accreditment is most com- 
monly 1 day. Relatively few States report a longer or shorter visit. 
The perfunctory “luncheon conference” type of visitation was con- 
fessed to occur in a few instances, chiefly when several visits were 
made during the course of appraisal. Many visitors believed that 
longer visits would be welcomed by the institutions, but none reported 
complaints because of brevity of visitations. The practical difficulty 
of “building up a case” against institutions not deserving accredit- 
ment, in a short visit of a day or less, was pointed out by one visitor. 

Tho fact that an institution that is once accredited can be dropped 
from the accredited list only with considerable difficulty may be 
pointed out as an additional reason for extended and intensive initial 
Appr aiaAla . N.ot infrequently, accreditation officers make repeated 
visitations the length of which varies with need, to institutions pre- 
senting special problems. Although it would appear that the thorough 
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exRiniiia.tioii and sppr&isal of largo institutions would require many 
days, there are few institutions that receive such service. 

The problems of initial State accreditation are chiefly confined to 
small, newly established institutions. Important as the problems 
presented by them are, even greater problems e.xist in most States, 
in the improvement of the facilities and offerings of institutions that 
are already accredited. * 

Institutional reports to accrediting agencies. — Only 13 State 
accrediting agencies in the 30 States require accredited institutions 
to submit regular reports which are used as a basis for determining 
the adherence of the institutions to standards of accreditment. Witli^ 
unimportant e.xceptions, the reports are made annually. A number 
of the remaining States requiring no regular reports also have no 
formal standards. Special reports are occasionally requested upon 
need, but the number of such reports is small. Special research 
studies and surveys, while valuable, are so few in number and so 
infrequent that they do not provide much assistance in the continu- 
ing task of institutional appraisal. 

It is difficuft to ascertain in many States how information is secured 
that is sufficiently broad in scope and e.vtended in detail to serve as 
a basis for helpful suggestions to the institutions that are appraised. 
It is a rather surprising fact that the majority of the States do not 
regularly require the institutions of higher education to submit sta- 
tistical reports to be printed or made generally available in the bien- 
nial or similar State reports on etfl^ation. State boards or depart- 
ments that have administrative control over State institutions obtain 
reports from them, but the number of such institutions is only a 
fraction of all the institutions that are accredited and the reports 
secured are often of small use in accreditation in any case. Institu- 
tional catalogs are of course available, but they provide supplementary 
information only. Apparently a heavy burden rests upon visitors to - 
the institutions to secure detailed information about the practices and 
requirements of the institutions. That a satisfactory amount of 
detailed documentary material is secured in the brief and infrequent 
visitations made in many States is open to’ question. 

Copies of the blank forms for annual reports provided by the ac- • 
crediting agencies were secured when available. For- the most part, 
these are in mimeographed form. Some are quite old, and a few suf- 
fer from undue brevity. A detailed form worthy of emulation in sev- 
eral respects was secured from the Department of Public Instruction 
of Indiwa. The form contains 17 printed pages. Standards for col- 
lege and universities, and for normd schools and special-subject insti- 
tutions that prepare teachers are included separately. Both the stand- 
ards and the data blanks requested to check their observance, are 
23l98S*-^0— 10 
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prepared in the light of teacher-education needs. Many detailed items 
pi information are requested under main topics which include: Geii- 
eral infomaation, total stndent registration, registration in teachers’ 
curricula, teacher-training curricula completed, summary of degrees 
granted, summary of work in extension classes, faculty, library, mis- 
cellaneous information, expenditures, income, financial statement (bal- 
ance sheet), admission and graduation requirements, and schools for 
observation and student teaching. The last-mentioned topic is espe- 
cially to.be noted. 

Less than half of the report forms that were secured coniiiin items 
relative to student teaching. The oniission of this item in so many 
fomis is rather surprising. Facts concerning the extent and the qual- 
ity of laboratory school work are commonly agreed to be among the 
most essential items of information that can be secured in appraising 
teacher-education facilities. Provisions for student teaching arc 
known to be very meager in paany institutions. It would appear that 
detailed information relative to such facilities should bo secured from 
all institutions accredited for teacher education. 

Some accreditation oflBcers encounter difficulties in securing neces- 
saiy information from all the institutions subject to accreditation. 
Such difficulties not only exist in collecting the extensive body of in- 
formation demanded in special studies, but &lso in securing annual 
reports. A high degree of satisfaction, if not of actual relief, is con- 
fessed hy some accreditation officers when they receive 100-percent 
returns of the annual reports requested of the accredited institutions. 
Difficulties in secuimg the large amount olf infbrmation necessary in 
occasional basic studies appear to be due chiefly tc^e failure of the 
institutions to make provisions for continuing record^nd reports that 
would be of considerable value to the institutions themselves in self- 
improvement programs. In view of the extensive amount of data col- 
lected for accreditation purposes by such tgencies as the North Cen- 
tral Association, for example, the requests made for essential infor- 
mation by typical State accrediting agencies appear exceedingly 
modest. 

Supplementary or incidental meant of appraising institu- 
tions.— Of the pources of information used in determining whether or 
not accredited institutions are adhering to standards for accreditment, 
personal visitation or inspection was ranked first in ifhefulness by 
accreditation officers. Regular reports made by the institutions were 
ranked second. Use of regional and national fists was also frequently 
reported. Although a number of other meanh of securing informa- 
tion concerning institutional observance of standards was reported, 
none was mentioned by more than 1 or 2 accreditation officers each. 
The less frequently mentioned sources or methods of securing informa- 
tion include; Informal reports from alumni,' students, patrons, and 
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others; individual and group conferences held with institutional repre- 
sentatives away from the institutions; general or trjiditional reputa- 
tion of the institutions; correspondence; transcripts of credits submit- 
ted for certification purposes; study of curricula and courses; use of 
catalogs; committee work of institutions; occasional reports, studies, 
and surveys; tests and comprehensive examinations of prospectiH 
students from other institutions; and checks on the performance of 
grad&ates who are employed or who are continuing their graduate 
work. 

Of the foregoing supplementary or occasional means of securing 
information, several were recommended by some of the officers vis- 
ited as worthy of much wider use. Among such means are the careful 
study of specific curricula, and the use of cooperating institutional 
committees. Such means are constantly used in the New York State 
program, in which specific curricula are carefully appraised before 
approval. / 

Less than half the States report Vhat special studies,^urveys, or 
similar intensive programs of investigation have been conducted by 
the accrediting agency for the purpose of improving the curricula or 
work of the approved institutions. Activities in a few typical States 
illustrate the types of work that are being done. > California is now 
making a study with the improvement nf teacher-education cur- 
ricula as an important purpose. Connecticut, on the basis of excel- 
lent State teacher personnel records, has made some helpful studies of 
teacher supply;, turnover, placement, and related activities. Iowa com- 
pleted, several years ago, an extensive State teacher personnel study ; 
and like other States, it has assisted in supplying data to graduate 
students on problems of interest in accreffitation. An elementary 
teacher education curriculum study has also been made in Kansas. 

New York reviews the curricula of all institutions that are approved, 
and has made many suggestions to such institutiorfs. Pennsylvania 
has collected a large amount of data on problems basic in accredita- 
tion. West Virginia has had the benefit of ponsiderable institutional 
research in recent years. Additional States that have been doing good 
work have been mentioned elsewhere in this report; but on the whole, 
extended research and study on accreditation problems cannot be said 
to be a characteristic feature of State accreditation programs in typi- 
cal States. That such research and study is necessary on a wide " 
scale if institutional growth is to be markedly advanced by State 
efforts appears obvious. 

CWy 6 of 25 State directors of teacher education and certification 
(w similar officers from whom information was secured on the subject 
report that they have available any research bureau or comparable 
facilities for intensive or prolonged study or appraisal of the work of 
the institutions. Nevertheless, most State departments have re- 
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search or statistical bureaus or services, and nearly all of the States 
have %ithin their borders, higher education institutions that are 
regularly engaged in graduate research work. Lack of utilization of 
such facilities in the study of Ingher education institutions results 
from several causes. First, the limited research staffs of many State 
departments are already overburdened with work; second, some 
responsible officers of the State departments have not yet seen fit to 
undertake seriously a systematic program for the improvement of the 
institutional teacher-education programs; and, third, organizational 
difficulties hinder the free use of such research facilities as are avaHable. 

It is to be said that most accreditation officers are keenly aware of 
the need for study and research pertaining to the institutions they 
appraise. Not infrequently these officers, despite the heavy demands 
on their time occasioned by their regular administrative duties, 
somehow find opportunities to make helpful studies of such subjects 
as teacher eupply and demand, criteria for judging institutional 
equipment and instruction, and the like. A few States have collected 
a sizable amount of material about institutions at the time of their 
establishment, chartering, or licensing, or at the time of some signif- 
icant change of status in institutions after their establishment. 

Several means other than accreditation for determining the quality 
and effectiveness of the work of institutions from wliich students 
transfer to other institutions %je in current use. The most common 
means is to admit the student upon condition, and if his record there- 
after is good, to allow partial or full credit for his prior w'ork in the 
institution from which he transfers. Comprehensive or special exam- 
inations are sometimes given; but these are rarely uniform in difficulty 
among institutions. A few institutions have shown an interest in 
chocking upon the professional record ^ graduates of given institu- 
tions after such graduates enter teifching; but the. difficulties arc 
formidable in attempting to secure reliable measures for evaluating 
teaching success, and of securing systematic reports from public- 
school officials of such evaluations. 

Despite the difficulties, further experimentation along the foregoing 
lines appears highly desirable for several reasons. One reason is that 
brilliant and promising students may be denied admission to accred- 
ited institutions, or be unduly penalized, if the institutions from 
which they come are not accredited. Arbitrary and unfair denial 
of opportunities for such students by the institutions in which they 
would profit most would result in an intolerable social waste which is 
totally inconsistent with the purposes for which the institutions exist. 
Probational admission in which prior work in an unaccredited insti- 
. tution may be given credit if the student does acceptable advanced 
work, admission of special students with the idea of allowing them to 
make up work in which ffiey are deficient, and similar practices 
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appear desirable, even though they complicate the problem of ac- 
creditation. 

Special problems in accrediting procedures.~The handicaps 
in accrediting teacher-education institutions reported by State 
accrediting ageflcies include among others: Failure of some of the 
institutions to comprehend or appreciate the problems or needs of 
teacher education; lack of standards for accreditmcnt; e.xistence .of 
old, incomplete, or weak standards; lack of information concerning 
what constitutes best practice; lack of curriculum revision work in 
institutions; diflSculty in securing reports from privately controlled 
institutions; difficulty of junior colleges in meeting teacher-education 
stendards; lack of enforcement of standards through reports and 
^ ^isitation, and lack of funds and staff by the accrediting agency. 

Not many important changes in curricula were reported by ac- 
creditation officers as a result of specific action on their part. The. 
changes that vvere reported, -however, indicate that considerable 
advancement in State programs of teacher education can be made 
provided an adequately staffed accreditation agency is in operation, 
lovva reported that constant changes were under way, as new or 
revised standards were formulated, or as a result of visitations. New 
York, which reviews in detail curricula that are submitted for approval, 
is able vdth the cooperation of the institutions or of institutional 
committees, to assist in making many desired changes in institutional 
offerings for prospective teachers. Ohio has formulated d”*tentative 
pattern for a 4-year curriculum for the preparation of elementary 
teachers and outlines for the preparation of teachers of speech, art, 
etc., after much work by teachers’ committees, members of the State 
departmeat, and others. 

A few States reported accreditation an influencing factor in extension 
and summer session work; in the changing of weak 4-year colleges to 
junior colleges; and in the introduction of stronger teacher-education 
curricula in junior colleges. It was felt by a number of aqcreditation 
offii^rs that the possibilities open to them for developing cooperative 
institutional action were very broad, but had not yet been sufficiently 
explored in their States. 

Jud^g from reports of accrediting officers, the extent to wfich 
accredited institutions fail to meet standards over long periods does 
not appear to be a very serious problem. It is shown elsewhere that 
relatively few institutions are dropped from the accredited lists, and 
that no large number are suspended. These facts, however, appear to 
justify several questions concerning a situation that on the surface 
appears so happy. The first question concerns the absence of definite 
minimum standards in a substantial number of States. The second 
^cerns the lifted scope of the standards that are in operation. 
The third pertains to the care with which accreditation officers check 
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the observance of standards, especially when detailed annual reports 
are not required, and visitations are short and infrequent. Lack of 
strict administration of State accreditation doubtless accounts for 
many situations in which few problems in accreditation are reported. 

The procedures actually followed by State accrediting agencies 
when accredited institutions are temporarily violating a standard 
rarely appear to be either hasty or arbitrary. The usual procedure 
is for the accrediting officers to call the attention of the institutional 
oflBcers to the deficiency, either by correspondence or in conference. 
Usually this appears to suflBce. New Jersey asks the institutions to 
submit a plan for improvement. This appears to be a cormnendablo 
approach to a problem that should be as much the concern of the 
institution as it is of the accrediting agency. The danger of with- 
drawal of the certification privilege by State departments of education 
from graduates of institutions not meeting State requirements for 
certification doubtless induces some institutions to observe accrediting 
standards more carefully than would otherwise be the case. 

A problem in accreditment arises in the transfer of students from 
teachers colleges, normal schools, and other professional or special- 
type institutions, to universities and colleges of arts and sciences. 
In recent years the rapid elimination of normal schools extremely weak 
in academic subject-matter offerings and in staff, and the broadening 
and strengthening of the academic work in teachers colleges, has 
resulted in much less concern than in earlier years about the quality 
of work offered in these institutions. The problem remains, however, 
of finding means for the arts and* science colleges and the universities 
to recognize credits in professional courses in education. If the stu- 
dent has been graduated from an accredited teachers college and 
^shes to begin graduate work in education elsewhere, he is usually 
admitted to such work with full credit. If he transfers in the course 
of his imdergraduate work to a school of education, similar handling 
of his case is possible. If, however, he wishes to earn a degree in 
arts and sciences only, he may receive varying amounts of credit for 
some of his professional work, and take the additional courses in arts 
and sciences necessary to meet degree requiremeifte. The problem 
is simplified if the student has taken only arts and science courses 
in his undergraduate work, perhaps in a lower division of a teachers 
college. Half of the elementary teachers in America, however, begin 
public-school service with only 1,2, or 3 years of college education. 
To secure their necessary professional preparation in such limited 
periods, they must limit somewhat their work in general and cultural 
subjects. 

The problem of transfer is not confined to strictly professional 
courses, however. The teachers colleges and normal schools very 
often select and adapt their arts and science courses from the first 
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year, to meet the needs of elementary teachers. For example in 
comparison with typical institutions of arts and sciences, progressive 
teachers colleges and normal schools often require for prospective 
elementary teachers, fewer courses in ancient and modem languages 
and in advanced mathematics, and more courses in music, art and 
physical education and health. There is hkely to be less emphasis 
in the teachers colleges upon the formal aspects of ancient history, 
English, science, and the hke, and more upon modern history and 
civics, children’s hterature, speech, geography, nature study, and 
general science. Large numbers of teachers are prepared also for teach- 
ing such subjects as agriculture, commerce, homemaking, trades and 
industries, music, and art, and usually they must begin early in their 
coUegiate work to secure the specialized undergraduate credits in 
such fields demanded by public-school employers. 

In the course of time, when graduate work is required of more 
teachers, less specialization in their early undergraduate years will 
be necessary. Although the problem of recognition of specialized 
professional curricula and courses will still exist on higher levels. 
It can probably be more satisfactorily met by the graduate schools! 

The definite recognition of liberal-cultural, professional, technical, 
and specid curricula and courses is necessary in an effective plan of 
accreditation that includes all of the institutions in a State. It is 
furthermore necessary to recognize the need for staffs that are appro- 
pnatcly prepared for instruction in such fields, and for plant, labora- 
tory, library, and other instructional facilities necessary to meet the 
specific purposes and objectives of the institution. With such recog- 
nition, greater effectiveness in accreditation is possible, and conflicts 
of institutional and vocational group interests may be more easily 
resolved. ^ 

The success of "an integrated program of accreditation, in contrast 
to that of multiple accreditation programs, appears to depend to 
a very large extent upon the success with which the single pro- 
-am forwards the essential purposes of the different types of 
institutions. If it does not recognize such purposes to the satisfac- 
tion of the institutions, and to workers in the professions and vocations 
served, the preset condition of separatism in accreditation that has 
gro\\Ti up in the past and that is now manifested in more than a score 
of national and regional accrediting agencies as well as in multiple 
State accrediting agencies, in aU probability will continue to prevail. 

Standards for Accrediting 

Extent to which detailed standards have been adopted . — Less 
than half the States studied have criteria in printed, mimeographed, 
or typewritten form that can be definitely identified as standards 
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designed exclusively or largely for the specific purpose of evaluating 
institutions for teacher-education purposes. However, the applica- 
, tion of most of the State standards designed primarily for the evalu- 
ation of general collegiate institutions affects institutions that prepare 
teachers (ch. VII). State accreditation agencies that have only one 
set of standards for both general collegiate and for teacher-education 
institutions may or may not include in such standards mention of 
specific teacher-education facilities and offerings such as laboratory- 
schools, professional curricula, and the like. However, States having 
a separate set of standards for junior colleges usually formulate sucli 
standards for general collegiate purposes only. 

Certification requirements, made in practically all States, are not 
here considered accreditation standards; but in actual practice such 
requirements operate very much like accreditation standards, insofar 
as they impel institutions to professionalize their courses and curricula, 
establish training schools, employ staff members wdth professional 
preparation, and othen^ise adapt their facilities and offerings so that 
the institutions may attain places on the State department lists of 
institutions approved for teacher-education and certification piwposes. 

Some States, including among others Idaho, Louisiana, North 
Dakota, and Utah, rely more or less upon regional association stand- 
ards in approving teacher-education institutions within the State, 
although such standards are designed primarily for general collegiate 
institutions. Similarly, most States regularly use the regional accred- 
iting association lists as supplementary sources of information con- 
cerning the general collegiate standing of out-of-State institutions 
from which applicants for certificates present credentials. The 
general collegiate standards both of the State and of the regional 
accrediting agencies are therefore of considerable assistance to the 
State departments of education. The chief difficulty in their use is 
that they do not provide much of the information needed by the State 
departments concerning the professional preparation of the applicants. 

Nature and contents of sfandarcfa.— Although most of the fully- 
developed sets of standards of national, regional, and State accrediting 
agencies follow a similar pattern, there are many differences in details. 
Inasmuch as these standards are reproduced in full in another publica- 
tion of the Office of Education,® they are not given extended treatment 
in this place. 

The chief differences between the regional standards of a few years 
ago and the State standards consist of the relative height or rigidity 
of the TnininuiTn quantitative or objective standards set forth. In 
general. State standards are less difficult to meet than regional stand- 
ards. The chief points of similarity are in the items concerning 

• RttdUIe, Slla B„ Aoeredlt«d higber Initltutions, 1038. WMblogtoD, O nlt«d Btstw OoTcmnient Printlnf 
Office, 1938. l/tp. (United SutM Department of ibe Interior, Office of Education. Bulletin 1038, No. 18.) 
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which standards are prescribed. The major items in the State stand- 
ards for 4-year institutions, which are mentioned by throe or more 
States each, include: Defimtion of a college or other institutions; 
admission or entrance requirements; graduation requirements; curri- 
cula; number of departments; preparatoiy departments or schools; 
faculty size; faculty training or qualifications; faculty salaries; faculty 
load, including number of classes fought per week ; efficiency or quality 
of instruction; size of classes; number of students, including enroll- 
ment and registration; material equipment, including lands, buildings, 
classrooms, libraries, laboratories, shops and equipment; financiai 
resources and support, including endoumient and income; inspection; 
number of degrees, including honorary degrees; student teaching; and 
departments of education. A number of additional items are'ilifre- 
quently mentioned. 

The itenm mentioned most frequently among the foregoing include 
those pertaining to faculty qualifications and size, curriculum content, 
admission and graduation requirements, and material equipment and 
facilities. There is a distinct tendency to stress items concerning 
which quantitative or objective data can be secured. 

Although the older standards of the regional accrediting associations 
are similar in many respects to the State standards, the newer stand- 
ards of the North Central and of the Middle States Associations of 
Colleges and Secondaiy Schools contain some very significant innova- 
tions. For example, the North Central Association includes a state- 
ment of policy defining a number of general principles to be followed 
in accreditarion, supplemented by a manual and other materials which 
contain elaborations of the statements of pohcy, and detailed directions 
for the ex'ecution of the policies set forth. Much study and research 
was necessary in deciding upcJn a new approach to accreditation and 
m the preparation of the new instruments. A comprehensive study 
of an institution is necessary before it is accredited. While the use of 
, the North Central materials and procedures to any large extent by 
I typical State accrediting agencies would appear to demand much 

I more extensive stafifs and facilities than such agencies possess, careful 

I study of the new developments in regional accrediting, and some use of 
I the^hniques developed in it, would appear to be highly worth while 
1 for. many of the State agencies. 

j Constant study of changing emphases in teacher education is neces- 
saiy if standards are to be kept up to date. As Ulustrations, there is 
growmg emphasis upon selective admission to the institutions, and 
to schools of education in universities; and upon the requirement of 
student teaching for all prospective teachers. Accreditation standards 
mth respect to the admission of students to teacher-education institu- 
tions usually include little more than the requirement of graduation 
from an approved 4-year high school. Lack of satisfactoiy selective 
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measures and a belief in some places that every high-school graduate 
regardless of his natural fitness should have a chance to prepare for 
teaching at State expense if he so desires, appear to hinder somewhat 
the extension of selective admission programs. Nevertheless, con- 
siderable progress has been made in a number of States such as Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and New York, in developing 
programs of selective admission. Further progress may be expected 
in this direction as time goes on. It would appear to be in order in 
the establishment or revision of standards in every State to give serious 
consideration to the possibility of inserting a definite standard de- 
signed to regulate the inflow of students into curricula offered exclu- 
sively for prospective teachers. 

% Student-teaching and training-school facilities are given very brief 
mention in typical standards, and their mention is omitted altogether 
in a few. In contrast, the standards of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges with respect to student teaching and the training 
school are presented in detail. Student teaching or observation is 
required for one or more types of teachers’ certificates in all of the 30 
States, Student teaching facilities are almost universally recc^ized 
as one of the important assets of any teacher-education institution. 
Hence, the inclusion of definite and fairly detailed standards with 
respect to trahiing school or student teaching facilities would appear 
to be essential in any complete set of standards formulated specifically 
for teacher-education institutions. 

The provision of laboratory and practice school buildings and staff's 
is relatively expensive, and many small colleges of arts and s<^ences 
and junior collies with limited financial resources constitute a serious 
problem in determining and enforcing minimum standards in respect 
to student teaching. In contrast, the universities and teachers colleges 
for the most part have provided reasonably satisfactory facilities for 
demonstration, experimentation, and student teaching, and the ade- 
quacy of their provisions constitutes no unusual problem in accredit- 
ment. 

Among other weaknesses in laboratory school work against which 
those who develop standards should be on guard, is the utilization of 
poorly qualified and overworked supervisors, unsatisfactory super- 
vision of student teachers in off-campus training schools, and lack of 
pupils for practice purposes. The standards of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges are suggestive to State officers interested in 
upbuilding standards for student teaching. 

Field$ or type$ of work for which in$titution» are accredited . — 
Somewhat more than half of the 30 States indicate on their accredited 
lists of institutions, or in some less formal way, two or more of the 
general fields of instruction, curricula, or courses of study that are 
approved for teacher education. Some of these States, however, 
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differentiate their lists of institutions no more than to indicate those 
that are approved for the education of elementaiy school teachers or 
of swondary school teachers. The general fields of instruction and 
cumcula that are differentiated follow, in descending order of fre- 
quency: Elementary teacher education, secondary teacher education, 
music, art, physical education and health, industrial arts, commerce, 
kindergarten education, trades and industries, school administration 
and supervision, school librarianship, and the education of exceptional 
children. A few other fields or curricula, including agriculture, junior 
high school education, and adult education are differentiated by one 
State each. 'Jhe best illustrations of States that differentiate fields 
or curricula are afforded by New York, Pennsylvania, California, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. New York, for example, annually evalu- 
ates hundreds of cumcula of different types that are submitted for 
approval by institutions within and without the State. 

Uss than a half-dozen States each specifically approve as many as 
5 distinct types of curricula. Nearly half of the State agencies that 
approve institutions for teacher education, approve them on a more 
or leM blanket institutional basis ; that is, the institutions are merely 
classified in the approved lists as public or private institutions; as 
colleges, professional, or technical schools; and as junior colleges, or 
the like. 

Methods oMormulating and revising afandards.— Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the State officers reporting on the question be- 
lieved that their standards are not entirely satisfactory for the purpose 
for which they were set up. At least 4 of the 30 States were revising 
their standarcjs in 1938. The improvements in standards that were 
suggested by the accrediting officers are numerous and varied. Among 
them are: Standards should be brought up to date; standards should 
be included on student teaching; standards are limited to statutory 
provisions and need expansioa; standards are entirely lacking and 
should be formulated; attention should be given to desirable goals 
instead of to minimum standards; more attention should be given to 
the hum w product of the institutions; the regional standards used 
are too rigid and should be adapted to State needs; junior college 
standards should be raised; adverse political situations that affect 
the work and morale of the accrediting officers should be improved; 
teacher-^ucation associations should function so as to help both State 
Md regional associations; and more attention should be given to 
liberal-cultural r^uirements. In general, the suggestions made indi- 
cate that a continuing program of revision of standards is desirable 
in most States. 

Of 14 State crediting agencies reporting on detailed State stand- 
aids for accreditment, 4 report that a complete revision of standards 
has been made at some time during the past 11 years. Of these 4 
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States, 2 — Vii^inia and California — were thoroughly revising old stand- 
ards, or constructing now ones in 1938. Of the remaining 10 States, 
4 reported that they had partially revised their standards at some time 
during the past 7 years. A few additional States rtiay have made 
some unimportant changes in their standards during the period that 
were not deemed worthy of report. 

During depression years it was not possible, or at least not expedient, 
to raise standards in many States. In fact, it was very diflScult for 
many institutions to maintain the standards that were already in 
force. Nevertheless, the fact that nearly half the States have never 
revised their standards and that most of them have made no groat 
changes in them since accreditation began, contrasts unfavorably with 
the practices of most of the regional associations, which have com- 
pleted or have in progress extensive and fundamental revisions of 
standards. Such revisions are given formal consideration each year 
by the American Association of Teachers Colleges, which conceives its 
standards to be moving, and not fixed goals. 

In States where accreditation standards primarily for teacher-edu- 
cation institutions have been formulated, revisions ^f such standards 
are usually made under the general direction or with the final approval 
of the State board or department of education. Recommendations 
for revisions are made in such States by standing or special committees 
of the State board or department, by the director of teacher education 
and certification, or by both. In a few States havin g cooperative 
plans of accreditment in which the irystitutions participate, a college 
conference, council, dr association ma^ approve revisions to be made, 
with or without the assistance of committees. An illustration of the 
organization and activities of a standards committee in a cooperative 
accrediting organization may be found in North Carolina. In 1936, 
the North Carolina College Conference had, in addition to an execu- 
tive conomittee, eight other committees, one of which was a Committee 
on College Standards. Of the eight members of this committee, two 
were representatives of the State department staff. 

The conimittee had four different types of standards to consider: 
For higher institutions, for the operation of branch summer schools, for 
extension work, aijd for 2-year normal schools. Detailed recommen- 
dations were made for the revision in the annual meeting of the con- 
ference, of several standards relative to extension work, and to higher 
education. Reports had been received from all but four of the insti- 
tutions, and deficiencies in the observance of standards had been duly 
noted. Inspection of the recommendations made by the Committee 
indicates an appreciaticfn of local needs and of conditions under which 
the institutions operated which is ordinarily not displayed by out-of- 
State accrediting agencies. 
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The use of the standards and lists of the national and regional ac- 
crediting ^iations in varying degrees by the several State accredit- 
ing agencies constitutes the most significant point of relationship be- 
tween the State and the national and regional accrediting agencies 
insofar as teacher education is concerned. However, only one national 
accrediting association, the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, has standards for tcacher-education institutions as such. None 
of the regional accrediting associations has separate and distinct stand- 
ards exclusively for teacher-education institutions or curricula, inas- 
much as the accreditation of institutions or curricula for professional 
purposes, including the professional education of teaclicrs, is not the 
primary purpose of such associations. 

Of the many sets of standards available, those of the regional ac- 
crediting associations, and of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges were found most helpful by State accrediting organizations 
in their formulation of standards for teacher-education purpose^ 
or two States reported that they find the standards or criteria of each 
of the following ^encies helpful: State university. Association of 
.^erican Umyersities, American Association of Junior Colleges, Na- 
tional associations representing professional or technical groups’, and 
accrediting agencies of other States. Not infrequently, the practice 
m constructing or revismg standards is for the standards.conunittce to 
collect the standards or*criteria of various national or regional groups 
to select various individual standards that appear suitable, and to 
adapt them to the State situations. There is good reason to believe 
that the results of educational research have not been as extensively 
utilized m the construction and revisions of standards as would appear 
possible and advisable. 

Of special interest is the fact that relatively few States appear to 
find helpful the standards of the many national associations of pro- 
l^ional Md technical groups other than the American Association of 
Tewhers CoUeges. Many State accrediting officers are scarcely aware 
of the existence of the standards set up by some of the national groups 
that have recently undertaken to accredit institutions in specific fields 
or subjects. Opposition was expressed by some institutional officers 
to the activities of certain of these groups, on the grounds that there 
are ^ many national accrediting agencies; that the total costs to the 
institutions for accreditation are too great; that duplication of accred- 
iting activities exists; and that the freedom of the institutions to 
develop along self-determined lines is threatened. 

National lexers and authorities in specialized fields have not infre- 
quenUy contributed to the formulation of standards used by their 
asswiations, and a number of the groups appear to have the same ob- 
jectiyes held by State teacher-education authorities; namely, the up- 
building of institutional oflferings and instructional facilities and prac- 
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tices in the several fields in which prospective teachers will render 
service. The recency of the establishment of standards by such special 
groups and the absence in many States of accreditation or approval of 
specific curricula in which the national groups are interested, account 
only in part for the lack of cooperative endeavor. The fact that the 
cooperation of the State accreditation agencies and of the institutions 
often has not been sought in the construction and administration of the 
national association standards, and that as a consequence such stand- 
ards are often not well adapted to State needs, may be an additional 
reason for this situation. 

The efforts made in r^nt years by the North Central and other 
regional accrediting associations to establish criteria for institutions 
with differing objectives and of vaiying degrees of excellence, rather 
than rigid minimum standards of chief import to weak institutions 
only, were found to be of considerable interest to State accreditation 
officers. State accrediting officers m general agree that minimum 
standards that bring about regimentation and mere uniformity in 
curricula and courses, or that interfere with the freedom of growth 
of established institutions, are undesirable. Dangers undoubtedly 
exist in these respects. One set of minimum standards is too often 
assumed to be adequate to cover the offerings, facilities, and practices 
of large and of small institutions, of professional, technical, and aca- 
demic institutions, of facilities of urban and State colleges and univer- 
sities, and of other types of institutioiis. Furthermore, there is 
considerable tnfth in the frequent charges that minim um standards 
are arbitrary, inflexible, and quantitative rather than qualitative. 

However, in those stages of evolution of institutional accreditment 
in which the needs of many weak institutions must be considered, 
definite written standards appear to provide a practical and useful 
device for such appraisal of institu tioos as is needed . Lacking defini to 
criteria, accreditation officers must rely upon their own personal 
opinions rather than upon the reasoned judgments that are usually 
expressed in standards. Without written standards, accreditation 
officers have few common grounds of understanding with institutional 
officers. The cooperation of such officers is not easily secured if they 
are subjected to a different set of personal opinions each time a new 
visitor comes to the institution. Institutional officers often find 
helpful some tangible goals toward which to direct their efforts toward 
institutional improvement. Furthermore, there is need of assurance 
that there will be reasonable consistency in the evaluation of institu- 
tions included in a given plan of accreditation, hi general, the 
constant improvement of standards and of other commonly accepted 
criteria for the appraisal of institutions of each distinctive type is a 
much more promising procedure than to attempt to proceed without 
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objective and commonly understood guides toward improvement, 
imperfect though they may be. ’ 

Lists of Accredited Institutions 

Number and classification of accredited institutions . — There 
is nowhere available an entirely complete list of all post-secondary 
mstitutions m the United States as a whole, nor is there a similar list 
of teacher-education institutions that are approved and accredited 
by all recognized agencies. The Annual Directoiy of the Office of 
Education contams the most complete single listof higher education 
institutions, but it does not indicate State accreditment and does not 
list certain posl^secondary institutions offering less than 2 years’ 
work, or enrolling very few students. Some States have no published 
lists of approved or accredited institutions; and the lists that are avail- 
able are sometimes old, and occasionally include institutions that 
have been closed. Classifications of institutions by accreffiting agen- 
cies differ among Stetes, especially in respect to junior colleges and 
teclmological mstituUons. Lists prepared by denominational organi- 
zations sometimes contain the names of institutions of post secondary 
standing not found in State lists. 

It was with some difficulty, therefore, that the list compiled in table 
6 was prepwed. The figures given were secured during 1938 from 
the sources indicated in the table. For the sake of uniformity, the 
deification of institutions used follows that of the Office of Education 
Directory, which is based upon reports made by the institutions. 
Changes in basic lists are frequent, and although every effort was made 
to ^cure accurate data, a few inaccuracies may exist in the classifi- 
cation or number of institutions, for which the State departments are 
not responsible. 
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Of a total of 1,360 institutions in the 30 States listed in table 6, 
857, or 63 percent, are approved or accredited for teacher education or 
certification purposes by State boards or departments of education. 
All State teachers colleges and normal schools, State universities and 
landgrant colleges, and State 4-year colleges in the 30 States are accred- 
ited or approved for teacher-education or .certification purposes. 
Nearly all the municipal 4-year teachers colleges, normal schools, 
and colleges and universities, are similarly approved. Nine-tenths 
of the privately controlled 4-year colleges are accredited or approved, 
and about t^’b-thirds of the privately controlled teachers colleges 
and normal schools. Most of the privately controlled institutions are 
denominationally controlled, and some of these prepare teachers 
primarily for parochial schools. 

About one-third of all publicly and privately controlled junior 
colleges are approved or accredited for teacher-certification or teacher- 
education purposes. The proportions of approved privately controlled 
and approved publicly controlled junior colleges do not differ greatly. 
In^ilout half the States, minimum certification requirements include 
2 years or more of college work. Only a negligible number of junior 
colleges are approved in States that require 3 or 4 years of collie 
preparation as a minimum for teacher certification. Inasmuch as the 
tendency in certification is steadily in the direction of prescribing 
higher minimum scholastic requirements for teachers, the number of 
junior colleges approved for teacher-education and certification 
purposes may be expected to decrease proportionately in the future. 
One-fifth of the independent professional .and technical schools are 
approved^ for teacher-education and certification purposes. 

The total number of approved institutions in the 18 remaining States 
and the District of Columbia is estimated, up>on the basis of such 
lists as are available, to be 339. If State approval of hjgher education 
institutions for teacher^ducation and certification purposes is accepted 
as a criterion of a teacher-education institution, the best estimate 
available to date of the total number of teacher-education institutions 
of coU^ate grade in the 48 States and the District of Columbia in 
round numbers is 1,200. To these may be added more than 500 
teac^r-training high schools and county normal schools. According 
to rough estimates made in the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, of the total elementary and secondary school teachers 
prepared* in 1930-31, universities, colleges, and junior colleges in 
1930-31 prepared 40 i>ercent; teachers coU^es, 60 percent; and county 
normal schools, teacher-training high schools, and similar institutions, 
1 0 percent. The number of beginning pu blic-echool teachers employed 
ann ual l y averages less than 80 from each approved institution of 
collqgiate grade. Even after allowanoe is made for the much larger 
number of teachers who continue their college education while in 
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it appears that State approval ot teachei'-educalion institu- 
tiODS IS far from selective in the country as a whole. 

Accreditation officers report that, with few exceptions, no distinc- 
tions are made m the accreditment of publicly controUed and of 
privately controUed institutions. Certain conditions exist, however 
that deserve explanation. In many States, State-controUed institu- 
tions are almost automatically approved. Privately controlled insti- 
tution^ on the other hand, must make a request* for accreditation 
before action is taken, and some do not care to make such requests 
If a State accrediting agency automaticaUy accredits State institutions, 
but foUows regional accrediting association action in the accreditment 
of privately controUed institutions, the higher standards of the 
regional agency may result in the State accreditment of a smaUer 
I^rcent^e of pnvately controUed than of pubUcly controUed institu- 
tions. Furthermore, many of the privately controUed institutions 
not a^redited for teacher education and certification are denomina- 
tionaJJ^y controUed institutions which prepare teachers primarily for 
parochial school service.- More than two-thirds of the 30 States do 
not require teachers in parochial elementaiy or secondaiy schools 
to hold teachers' certificates. As a consequence, accrediting officers 
m the^ States ye particul^ly concerned vith t£e accreditation of 
denominational institutions that prepare parochial school teachers 
only why the graduates of such institutions apply for SUte certificated 
for public-school service. 

The problem of State approval of junior colleges and othernon-degree- 
grantmg mstitutions for teacher-education and certification purposes 
^mains a difficult one. Of a total of 392 junior coUeges found in the 
30 States, 135, or slightly more than one-third, are approved by the 
State for teacher-certification purposes (table 6) . Ried and Rosenlof 
m a rtudy made in 1937 of 451 junior coUeges in 45 States, found 
mat 223, or about half, offered courses in professional education 
However, only about half of the 223 that had courees in professional* 
educaUon, also offered student teachmg, and only a few stated their 
pi^aiy purpose to be teacher education. Nevertheless, most of the 
223 junior colleges contribute directly to the supply of teachers.* 
Despite the steady advancement of minimum requirements for 
elementary school teachers to the 4-year le<el, the approval of junior 
coUeges and non-degree-gran ting special and technical schools con- 
^ues to be of concern to teacher-education officers in high-standard 
Sta^, because graduates and students of these mstitutions will 
doubtless continue indefinitely to constitute a source of supply of 
entrants in approved 4-year teacher-education institutions. Further- 
more, the case of the high schools and of degree-granting institu- 

T-ctl-r^ntala, in hmlor JanJor oolk.. Joanal, 
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tions, the State has a direct responsibility for safeguarding the general 
educational interests of the students who attend them. 

Determination of the standing of out-of-State institutions . — 
The sources of information used by State teacher-education and cer- 
tification oflBcers in determining the standing of out-of-State insti- 
tutions from which credentials are submitted for evaluation are nu- 
merous and varied. No single list or source of information is depended 
upon entirely in any State. Lists of the following agencies were men- 
tioned by 12 States as regular or occasional sources of informatiCn: 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, regional accrediting asso- 
ciations, and State departments of education in other States, includ- 
ing cooperating accrediting agencies of those States. The annunl 
directory of the Federal Office' of Education, and its bulletin on ac- 
credited higher institutions, W’hich show's the accreditation status of 
institutions accorded by various recognized accrediting associations, 
were singly or together mentioned by 8 States as sources of informa- 
tion, The Office, of course, is not itself an accrediting agency. The 
following were mentioned less than 6 times each: Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, State university in another State, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, reports of State department visitors to out- 
of-State institutions, books by Hurt, Marsh, and McCracken, and di- 
rectories of Catholic colleges and schools. Not all the foregoing are 
accrediting agencies, of course, hence the lists or materials taken from 
some of these sources merely provide gener^ information upon 
w'hich the State departments may judge the stafraing of a given insti- 
tution. Much correspondence with out-of-State officers is necessary 
in order Jo reach conclusions concerning the standing of institutions 
that are not included in accredited lists. Not infrequently, such 
information is given on a confidential basis only. 

' ^ indication of the extent to which State officers may determine 
the general standing of State and municipal teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools from accredited lists of national and regional accrediting 
associations is p ven in table 7 . The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges is the only national accrediting association that accredits 
exclusively for teacher education. Of the 30 States, all but 1 of those 
having teachers colleges are represented on the list of this association. 

The regional associations accredit primarily tor collegiate purposes, 
although the Northwest Association of SecoDdaijf^and Higher Schools 
and the Middle States Association of Colleges and Professional 
Schools have separate lists containing a few teachei^colleges and nor- 
mal schools that are accredited for the most part W the basis of 
general collegiate standards. 

Because of the professional nature of their work, numerous teachers 
colleges and normal schools do not apply for accreditation by regional 
associations. In New England, no regional agency accredits teachers 
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college or normal schools. Some institutions with good general 
standmg also have never applied for accreditation by the .American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. tJence, lack of accreditatioh of a 
given institution by regional and national association? docs not nec- 
essarily imply lack of satisfactory standing. 

^ <"“l h '*<■ .Im.r/co.. .U,ocM, 

of Teachers Colleges, classified by States, 1938-39 ^ 

Italicized States a**c Included in present study) 


Number of instiiminns 


State* 


Total 

accredited , 
and non* 
accredited * 


Accredited * 


Regional 
accrediting 
associations ’ 


-I- 


Alabama... 

Arizona 

Arkansas,. 
California^ ^ 
Coiorado . .. 


Connreticut 

District of Colombia 

Georgia 

Idaho y.’’ 

lUinoit 


American 
Association 
of Teachers 
r olleges * 


Indiana.. . 

Iowa 

Kantat. . . 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 


•5 

’ 2 
1 
2 


2 

1 

2 

4 

•3 


4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 


•6 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 




delphia. Pa.] 


vania, Phila- 


atioQ Quarterly, 13 : 77 - 95 , July 1938 . ^ territory. North Central Associ- 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher SchooLs t lot nr ^ u i 
loAprUl938. 8 p. (Paul 8. 


* Office of education. 


iNor.hr»n.«i. * . PwtHI: and State lists. 

vST'' ■“'’“' N«tl, T.™.*.., T,,„, 

AfiddU States: New Jersey. 

AfortAiPfjt.- Call/ornla. Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington 

«-Ueges of education and State college, not here Included are 



r.I3l“? *“*’'»• o' *n • privately oontroUed university, I privately 

“om ta ]fnnT! n*" ®‘*'* Virginia. 1 school of edutition In £ 

• Om la nmnlciDallv oontmi 


I nmnlcipally oontroUed. 

^ Two are nmnlcipally oontroUed. 

• Three are munldpally oontroUed* 


a State university, 2 Slate uni- 
controlled college; Utah, 
State university. 
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Table 7, — Number of publicly controlled teachers colleges and normal schools 
accredited by regional accrediting associations, and by the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges', classified by States, 19S8-S9 — Continued 


[Note — Italiciied States are included In present atudyj 



Number of instltutioDS 



Accredited 

State 

Total 
accredited 
and non* 
accredited 

Regional 

accr^itiog 

associations 

American 
Association 
of Teachers 
Colleges 

1 

2 

S 

1 


r 

P 


Maloe 

6 

... .A 


Maryland . . . 

• 6 


1 

hfaitachuseUi 

' 12 



Mkhiffan 

4 

4 

4 

jskinnesoia 

6 



Mississippi - 

2 

2 

2 

Missoun 

• 8 

*7 

•8 

1 

AfontaJia 

2 

3 

T^etfiuka - 

4 

4 

4 

New ELaznpshire 

2 


2 

Ntv} Jerses 

0 

2 

5 

New Mexico 

2 

1 

2 

New York 

• 12 

8 

North C\irolina 

7 

1 

3 

North Dokoto.. 

6 

6 

Ohio 1 



Oklahoma 

0 


0 

Oregon 

3 

3 

3 

Pennfyloania .... 

14 


13 

Rhode Island 

1 


1 

Boulh Carolina 



Sotith Dakota 

4 


3 

Tennessee 

0 

3 

4 

Tcroi 

8 

7 

7 

Vermont 

3 



Virginia 

4 

4 

4 

Woikinoion 

3 

3 

3 

West Virginia 

0 

1 

5 

WUeonsin 

10 

7 

0 

United Statefl 

190 

82 

144 

SOStates 

146 

67 

106 


See footnotes on preceding page. 


Although regional and national accredited lists are naade generally 
available, most of the State accrediting agencies do not regularly 
distribute their approved lists of teacher-education institutions to 
other States. They can be secured only by correspondence in some 
cases. Furthermore, many regional, national, and State lists show 
only the general collegiate accreditation status of institutions. Most 
of them do not give essential information concerning institutional 
curricula, and courses in professional subjects. A college may be on 
an accredited list of institutions, but that fact alone does not indicate 
whether or not its graduates have been prepared to teach in the 
elementary schools, or in some special field such as agriculture. 

The need for better sources of information concerning the standing 
and work of out-of-State institutions was mentioned by a number of 
the officers visited. The comments **Do not tell enough" and "Need 
something better" were frequently made by such officers in reference 
to the sources of information available. That the national and re- 
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gional association lists contain too few institutions and the State lists 
too m^y i^titutions was the belief of some of these officers. The 
provision of better means for evaluating out-of-State teacher-educa- 
tion institutions woiJd materiaUy advance the effectiveness of the work 
of State accreditation and certification agencies, and of admission 
omcers of teacher-education institutions, 

Extent of e^nges in State accredited li,t,.-ln most States, 
complete records are not kept over extended periods of the number of 
mstitutiOM that are considered for, but denied accreditation. Spon- 
sors for the accreditation of institutions usually do not bring their 
applications to the point of formal consideration when they find in 
preliminaiy mformal conferences with accreditation officers that the 
insUtutions are not likely to qualify. Usable records are not often 
kept of such informal tentative applications. 

Data partially based upon estimates u'tere secured from 7 States con- 
cemi^ the number of institutions that were formally considered for 
accreditation since January 1 , 1933. Of the total of 23 institutions of 
aU types wnsidered, all were accredited except 3. These were being 
considered for accr^tment when the reports were secured. In the 
remaining States, either no institutions were considered for accredits- 
tion, or data were not' available concerning applications. 

Five of the 12 States from which usable information was secured 
report^ a total of 11 institutions that were dropped from the accred- 
ited lists during the period. An additional State reported that “sev- 
eral were^pped. Incomplete reports render these figures indicative 

only , but there is go^ reason to believe that the total number dropped 
is relatively smdl in any case. Institutions are rarely suspended 
^ from accredited lists, but not infrequently they are warned to improve 

respect to the observance of standards in which they are deficient 
Usually they appear able to do so. 

The increa^ in the number of entirely new 4-year colleges is rela- 
Uvely smaU m recent years. Inspection ^f the Office of Education 
Rectories for the years 1934-38, inclusive, shows that an average of 
7 Jew 4-year coUeges per year were listed during the period. The 
mlfnber of entirely new institutions that were actuaUy established was 
probably somewhat smaller. However, some of the most important 
^ problems of accreditation pertain to institutions other than 4-year 
collies. Among such problems are the provision and enforcement of 
satof^tory requirements for the establishment of new junior colleges 
and of technical and other special-type schools of collegiate or semi- 
wUegiate grade, and the authorization of the degree-granting privilege 
for normal schools and junior collies that wish to attain a 4-vear 
college status. ^ 

pother problem that has arisen in a number of States is the estab- 
Iisbmmit of approved lists of State teachers colleges that offer work 
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leading to the master^s degree. The number of teachers colleges that 
confer this degree is increasing rapidly, and the construction or revision 
of appropriate accreditation standards is now being seriously under- 
taken by the American Association of Teachers Colleges. Other na- 
tional agencies are also interested in the construction of criteria for the 
evaluation of graduate work for teachers, and it is to be expected that 
many of the States x\tI 1 soon be involved in a similar undertaking. 

Two characteristics of existing lists of accredited teacher-education 
institutions that should be given first attention in the construction of 
improved lists include, first, their lack of selectivity, shown by the verv- 
high percentage of 4-year institutions, and the relatively high percent- 
age of nondegree-granting institutions that are accredited ; and, second, 
the failure of the lists to indicate the major fields of instruction for 
which the institutions are accredited. If accredited lists include al- 
most every institution in the State, and if the institutions are not dis- 
tinguished in the lists in respect to the types of offering^ for which they 
are approved, the lists have very limited usefulness. 

The inclusion of almost every institution in the accredited lists of 
some States, although an obvious weakness in some respects, neverthe- 
less suggests that the States have better opportunities in their accred- 
itation plans -to assist the weak institutions than is afforded to the 
regional and national associations, with their more restricted lists, 
The State agencies undoubtedly have, and will continue to have, a 
more difficult problem than the regional associations in working with 
such institutions. There are doubtless too many weak institutions in 
existence, but inasmuch as the States haye chosen to authorize their 
establishment they should be kept within the purview of Stale accred- 
itation, and the quality and extent of their work should be safeguarded 
as much as possible through it. 

The classification of institutions on a basis of approved offerings in 
special fields or curricula is a useful and entirely practicable procedure, 
as demonstrated by a number of State accreditation agencies. This 
procedure is closely allied to accreditation in the light of institutional 
objectives, which is increasingly practiced by regional accrediting asso- 
ciations. By accrediting the weaker institutions only for strictly lim- 
ited fields of work in ^teacher education, it may be possible to afford at 
least some assistance in their constructive development, and at the 
same time safeguard to an appreciable extent the inflow of competent 
teachers into the public schools of the State. 

Summary of Findings 

The major findings of thb chapter are as follows: 

1. In accordance with its responsibility for assuring an adequate 
supply of properly qualified public-school teachers, eaech State has the 
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responsibU^ty for the provision and constructive development of such 
teacher-education mstitutions as it may require. A number of activi- 
ties are involved in the discharge of this responsibility, including the 
establishment, chartering, and licensing of mstitutions that prepare 
teachers; their organization, administration, and supervision; and 
their approval or accreditment. These functions are closely related, 
and the effectiveness of performance of each vitally affects the per- 
formance of the others. Nevertheless, there are wide differences 
among States in the extent and quality of their performance; and in 
few’ if any States are all of the major State activities involved in teacher 
education integrated in a State program of maximum effectiveness. 

2. Acci^bditment by State agencies of institutions that educate 
teachers is of comparatively recent development. In many States, 
it consists only of the informal approval of institutions for teacher- 
certification purposes. In others, fairly w'cll-developed accreditation 
sptems have been established in which official recognition of institu- 
tions by a definitely .organized State accreditation agency is accorded 
tl^ough the use of approved standards and accredited lists of in- 
stitutions. 

3. The chief purposes of accreditation of teacher-education institu- 
tions are to assist the State departments of education in evaluating 
institutional credentials offered for teacher-certification purposes; to 
provide a list of institutions approved for the education pf teachers; 
and to assist institutions in evaluating college credits offered b}' stu- 
dents for transfer or admission. Compared with the e.xpressed pur- 
poses of certain regional accrediting associations, the stated pur- 
poses of State accrediting agencies are quite limited in scope. A num- 
ber of potential outcomes of accreditation have not yet been realized. 

4. The laws of nearly all the States either through broad grants of 
power or through detailed statutory provisions accord to specified 
State agencies the responsibility for the approval or accreditation of 
institutions for the education of teachers. In some States, how'ever, 
the statutes authorize the function in such general terms that it may 
or may not be assumed as a duty by such agencies. On the other 
hand, a few States embody detailed accreditation standards and pro- 
visions for accreditation in the statutes, a situation which renders the 
changes of such standards and provbions difficult. 

5. The State agency that has been legally accorded or has assumed 
responsibility for accrediting teacher-education institutions is most 
commonly the State board or department of education. In some 
States, however, the function is exercised by a cooperative agency 
which also accredits institutions for general coUegiate purposes. Most 
State boards or departments of education in the evaluation of teacher- 
education institutiona rely to an appreciable extent upon a number of 
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auxiliary sources of information, such as regional accreditation stand- 
ards and Ibts of institutions, and college transcripts of credits offered 
by applicants for certification. 

6. The officer of the State department of education who is immedi- 
ately responsible imder the State board of education or superintendent 
of public instruction for the administration of accreditation is usually 
the State director of teacher education and certification, or similar 
officer. The responsibility for accrediting teacher-education institu- 
tions is sometimes accorded cooperative accrediting agencies m which 
the institutions of the State and the State department are represented. 
No two States have exactly the same pattern of accreditation, however, 
and in many of them there is considerable confusion in the placement 
of responsibility and authority. 

7. The State superintendent of public instruction usually nominates 
or selects the State department officers who are directly responsible 
for accrediting teacher-education institutions. Officers of State coop- 
erative accrediting organizations other than State department officers 
are neariy always staff members of educational institutions. Accred- 
itation officers for the most part are therefore subject to direct electoral 
or institutional influences and pressures that may or may not contrib- 
ute to the constructive development of ah integrated and effective 
State program of teacher education for the State as a whole. Never- 
theless, such officers have an excellent opportunity to exercbe public 
and institutional leadership. The effective functioning of the State 
accreditation agencies therefore depends to a very important extent 
upon the amount and quality of leadership provided. 

8. In varying degrees among the several States, the effectiveness 
of accrediting b conditioned by undue limitations in numbers of staff 
members available for accrediting purposes, limited tenure provisions 
for the staff, lack of funds, and lack of assignment of authority to 
staff members commensurate with their responsibilities. Although 
marked advances have been made during the present century in the 
development of State department staffs, there are still great variations 
among States in respect to financial support, size, effectiveness of or- 
ganization, and extent and quality of services. 

9. Lack of provbions in State accrediting plans specifically for insti- 
tutions specializing wholly or partially in technical, special, or profes- 
sional work, including teacher-education institutions, b in part respon- 
sible for the exbtence of incomplete or of dual accrediting systems m a 
number of States. 

10. The costs to the institutions for State accrediting, as compared 
to the costs to them of regional or national accrediting, are relatively 
small. State department funds are used to cover major expenses m 
nearly all cases where the department does the accrediting. 
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11. The effectiveness of accreditation and of a wide range of addi- 
tional activities involved in administering a State teacher-education 
program is conditioned to a considerable extent by the nature and 
swpe of the general State overhead administrative control and super- 
vision of institutions. Teacher-education institutions are controlled 
in the several States by a wide variety of governing boards, ranging 
in number from a single State board in control of all State higher edu- 
cation institutions and also of the public schools, to a very large num- 
ber of independent boards, each of which is in control of a single insti- 
tution. Slightly less than one-fifth of all higher education institu- 
tions are under State control, and slightly less than one-eighth are 
under city or district control. The remainder are under private or 
denominational control. In a number of States there is little coordi- 
nation of the offerings and activities pf the sevteral institutions through 
State control, supervision, or accreditation. 

12. Coordination of certification requirements and of institutional 
offerings for teachers is essential in a State program of teacher educa- 
tion. Coordination may be more easily and directly attained if 
accreditation is administered by a single State accrediting agency, 
rather than by dual or multiple accrediting agencies. It may also 
be more effectively attained if certification is administered by a single 
State agency. However, certification activities are not centralized in 
one State agency in all States, and even when they are centralized, 
they are often not functionally related to the work of State accredita- 
tion officers. Furthermore, in many States applicants are certifi- 
cated from teacher-traim^ high and county normal schools, and 
upon. the basis of examinations, with no prerequisite college preparation 
in approved institutions. Certain teacher-education institutions, as 
well as city and county educational officers, can certificate teachers in 
some States. Furthermore, "blanket” certification exists in which 
the teacher’s* preparation in important major fields is not assured; 
likewise blanket” accreditation exists in which the institution as a 
whole is accredited, r^ardless of the extent and quality of work it 
offers in different teaching fields. These difficulties account in large 
part for the employment of thousands of teachers wl^ have had 
little if any preparation in subjects that they are teaching. However, 
marked trends exist in the centralization of certification in the hands 
of the State board or department of education, in raising r^quire- 
mente so that approved collie preparation is required of all teachers, 
and in the abohtion of "blanket” certificates. 

13. Slightly more than half the States reporting accredit institu- 
tioM for an indefinite period; most of the remamder accredit for 
periods ranging from 1 to 3 years in length. In effect, certein insti- 
tutions have a permanent accredited sUtus. Slightly more than half 
the agencies accredit on a probational basis. 
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14. Representatives of practically all State accrediting agencies 
visit institutions prior to and after accreditment. The visitors most 
commonly are State directors of teacher education and certification. 
State department specialists in various instructional fields, and insti- 
tutional staff members located within the State. Practically all visi- 
tors have regular State department or institutional duties in addition 
to visitation and other accrediting activities. In typical States, visi- 
tations are made irregularly, and are not usually more than one day 
in length; hence the visits usually are not frequent or prolonged 
enough to permit intensive study of the institutions.* Undue limita- 
tions e.xist in the number of visitors, especially those who are special- 
ists in the several instructional fields, and in the amount of time they 
can devote to visitation. Difficult problems are found not only in 
the accreditment of small, newly established institutions, but also in 
the improvement of institutions that are already accredited. 

15. In less than half the States studied, institutions submit regular 
reports in respect to their observance of standards of accreditment. 
Special surveys, studies, and reports are infrequently made. Diffi- 
culty in securing reports is sometimes encountered. In many States, 
^wriodic statistical reports from all ' institutions are' not required. 
Report forms showing observance of standards are often quite brief. 
Less than half of them include items relative to student teaching. 

16. Study of institutional offerings and practices bj^ccrediting 
agencies in cooperation with local institutional committees is one 
among other promising means infrequently used by accrediting 

A agencies for securing information about institutional adlierence to 
standards. 

17. Use of institutional or State department research bureaus in 
appraisals of institutions for accreditation purposes is relatively 
infrequent, 

18. Institutional admission oflBcers find it necessary to make numer- 
ous special provisions for the admission of students by transfer from 
both accredited and non-accredited institutions. Such provisions 
include probational admission, admission by examination, admission 
with partial credit for prior work, and the like. 

19. Few institutions are dropped or suspeitided from State accredrted 
lists. 

20. Changes in institutional curricula as a result of accrediting 
activ'ities are relatively limited in number. 

21. Less than half the State agencies that accredit for teacher- 
education purposes have published standards. The standards of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges and of the regional accred- 
iting associations appear to be of considerable assistance, and the stand- 
ards of national subject-matter groups of little assistance in the 
formulation of State standard/. 
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22. The items most frequently mentioned.m the State standards 
pertain to the faculty, curricula, and material equipment of the 
institutions. Institutional appraisal through use of the standards for 
the most part demands the collection of objective data. 

23. Sufficient recognition of specific curricula, practices, and facili- 
ties such as the training school that are characteristics of teacher- 
education institutions is often lacking in the standards used. 

24. Needed improvements in the construction and content of stand- 
ards suggested by State accrediting officers are numerous and varied. 
They include, among others: More frequent revision of standards, 
extension of cooperative activities in forniul^jLing standards, and 
provision of standards by which to appraise specific teacher-education 
offerings and facilities. 

25. A number of State agencies attempt to appraise institutions 
informally without the use of ^^Titten standards. Although weak- 
nesses in the application of a set of minimum standards to institutions 
of widely varj’ing types are commonly acknowledged, more serious 
weaknesses exist in an accreditation plan that does not include definite 
criteria that are commonly understood and agreed to hy the institu- 
tions subject to accreditment. 

26. Available State lists of institutions accredited for teacher edu- 
cation are subject to such serious weaknesses .that their valu'fe is 
questioned and their use unduly limited. No reliable and up-to-date 
list is available for the coimtry as a whole. Some States hace no 
lists. Few States regularly distribute such lists as they may have, 
to other States. There is little uniformity among lists in the classi- 
fication of institutions, and satisfactory information is infrequently 
given in them concerning the curricula of the institutions that are 
approved. 

27. Of a total of 1,360 institutions of higher education in the 30 
States, 85", or 63 percent, are accredited or approved for teacher 
education. Practically all publicly controlled 4-year institutions, 
appro.ximately nine-tenths of the privately controlled 4-year colleges, 
and about one-third of the publicly and of the privately controlled 
jimior colleges are accredited or approved. The number of institu- 
tions so approved in the entire dbuntry is appro.ximately 1 ,200. More 
than 500 teacher-training high and county nomial schools in 8 States, 
although not included in college accredited lists, also prepare teachers. 
State approval of teacher-education institutions is therefore far from • 
selective. 

28. Typical State lishs of accredited teachers colleges and normal 
schools considered as a group, and of 4-year colleges and universities 
that prepare teachers, are not changed greatly from year to year. 
Jumor colleges approved specifically for teacher education are decrees- 
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ing in number as minimum certification requirements are raised to 
3 or 4 years of college work. 

29. No single list or source of information is depended upon in 
any State in the evaluation of out>of-State institutions. Several 
sources of information, none of which b entirely complete or satis- 
factory, are variously used. Consequently, appraisals of out-of-State 
institutions are unduly difficult, and are very likely to be inaccurate 
and inconsistent, to the disadvantage of the institutions, their gradu- 
ates, and the public schools that employ out-of-State teachers. 
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Chapter VII. State Accreditation of General * 
Collegiate Institutions 


II 'he obligation of the State to accredit institutions conducting 

A higher education in the general collegiate field is of paramount 
concern. 

With few exceptions the services of all the institutions within each 
of the States are devoted wholly or partially, to the general collegiate 
field. By^far the laiger majority of college students are enrolled in 
this field. A prerequisite of admission to many of the professional and 
technical fields is the completion of a stipulated amount of study in 
the general collegiate field. Furthermore, a large porportion of the 
instruction in the teacher-education field where public-school teachers 
are trained comprises general collegiate courses.' 

The primary purpose of State accreditation in the general collegiate 
as well as the other fields^ is the protection of the public. Through 
the appraisal of the reso'ufces, staflp and facilities of each institution 
providing higher education in this field, it is determined whether the 
services giveli the students are of a satisfactory quality and worthy of 
being accredited.** Thus, the interests of the students as well as the 
general public are safeguarded. 

In the case of some States, certain agencies have a different purpose 
in performing su6h function. This purpose is to evaluate the aca- 
demic credits of students transferring from one institution to another. 
Mor^ver, these agericies in some instances disavow that they are con- 
ductmg State accreditation or that they are accredituig- agencies. Xt 
is claimed by t^em that the function which they are performing con- 
sists of the “approval," “listing," “rating,” or “recognition" of ac- 
ceptable institutions for student-transfer purpose only. 

The question, therefore, arose, when the facts were being e-xamined^ 
as to whether States having such agencies should be regarded as con- 
ductmg State accreditation. These particular agencies were either 
State universities or State college associations, perfor ming their ac- 
crediting function on a voluntary basis without authority of law. The 
procedures followed by them, however, were largely the same as the 
legally empowered agencies. It was their practice to conduct some 
sort of appraisal of resources, staff, and facilities of institutions 
through visitation with the object of preparing a list of accredited oi* 
approved mstitutions. In the end, therefore, these agencies were ac- 
complishing the same results from the accreditation viewpoint as the 

I In Ui6 Ubenl Arts ooUegen It If cftiniAtMl Umt S3 perocDt oC tbf work In tbo tofcber^duoftlon flold ooo^ 

lUU of icoeral ooUecUto ooonw/ Tbe «fUmt« (or teifcben ooUeiet if 78 to 80 penaat. 
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legally constituted agencies. For this reason and in order to present 
a complete picture, they have been classified as conducting accredita- 
tion. 

It is planne<! in this chapter to analyze the extent to which the 
State ae**ncies accredit general collegiate institutions and to show the 
practices or proc« dures of the agencies in conducting such accredita- 
•tion. .'‘The information will lu'' prese-nted under the following general 
topics: (1 1 States having accrediting agencies in the general collegiat-- 
field: (2 1 Internal organization set up by agencies for performing ac- 
creditation function; v3i Standards u^ed by agencies in accrediting 
institutions: (4'i Method's employed by agencies in appraising institu- 
tions: and (o) Issuance l>y agencies of accredited lists of institutions. 
An ellort will he made to present the material in such a manner as to 
reflect as far as possible the effectiveness of the acmnlitation being 
conducted by the agencies. 

States Havin$ Accrediting Asencies in General Collesiate Field 

The various types of organizations set up by the Smtes to accredit 
both general collegiate and teachern'diication institutions have been 
shou 7 i in Cliapter V from the standpoint of higher educational 
problems confronting the States. The particular agencies designated 
to conduct State'accroditation in each of the fields were also indicated 
toget^ier with whether they were empowered by law or performed the 
fupetion voluntarily.' 

Since the present cluifter Heals with ^tate accreditatiqn in the 
general collegiate field only, it is necessary to show separately the 
States having such accrediting agencies. In some^of them two ac- 
crediting agencies have beedFestablished rather than a single agency; 
one of which accredits institutions in the general collegiate field and 
the other public junior colleges. In tffble 8 are given the States 
together with the agencies conducting both typesof State accreditation. 
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• departreeDt is aulhorued by law to aoCTMit private as w, U as public junior coHep's w;:h:fl iho 

Smv - , , 

* 5:aW university accivdits privately controliM junior colW^s w-.th.n’tbe Stsite bu; s*>*erai of ibern ap- 

sraupublic in characwr, bem^: conducted in public-5cb*>jl buildinp? and N'lng covem«.d ty boards composed 
m part of public -school representatives. ^ * 

Agencies accrediting general collegiate institutions. — Accord- 
ing to table 8, 20 out of the 30 States comprising this study have 
j\gencies conducting State accreditation in the general collegiate field. 
This means that in the other 10 States institutions conduct this type 
of higher education without being subject to accreditation by any 
age^v within the State. These States either rely upon outside agen- 
cie^wich a§ regional and national accrediting associations, to perform 
thi^ function for them or are without accrediting facilities in this field. ‘ 
The State department of education accredits institutions ui 6 States, 
the State university in 7 States, a State college association in 5 States, 
and an intercollegiate standing cohimittee in 2 States.* In 3 of the 
States where the State university conducts the accreditation and m * 

1 where an intercollegiate standing committee performs the function 

/TbeSut^d^partm^Dt of education in Kew York and the Sttte univenlty in minolj accredit Instltntioos 
oQtskle of tbe State in tddition to thooe withiatbe State. 

221 & 88*— 40 12 
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the State department of education has been made responsible for 
accrediting public junior colleges. In an additional State, the State 
university accredits privately controlled junior colleges within the 
State, no agency having been established for accrediting institutions 
in the general collegiate field. 

It vvill be observed from table 1 that two ageflcies, the State univer- 
sity and the State college association, conduct State accreditation in 
the general collegiate field in Kentucky. These agencies are also 
responsible for such accreditation in the teacher-education field. This 
situation is due to a State statute which authorizes both agencies to 
accredit institutions ^vithin the State. The statute also pro^^dos 
that the institutions within the State approved by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools and Colleges shall be recognized as 
standard accredited colleges. Kentucky, therefore, has three legally 
empowered accrediting agencies, two within and one outside the State. 

Agencies accrediting public junior colleges . — The practice in 4 
States of having the State department of education accredit public 
junior colleges while at the same time another agency accredits insti- 
tutions in the general collegiate field is due to the fact that specific 
legal power has been Vested in the department over public junior col- 
leges. For example, the State department of education in California 
is legally responsible for the distribution of State funds for the support 
of public junior colleges andalsohas super^usory authority over them. 
As a result, the department serves as the offiefal accrediting agency 
over such colleges. The State university is required to recognize the 
public junior colleges accredited by the department. 

In the other 3 States— Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska— the State 
department of education is empowered to exercise certain l^al juris- 
diction over public junior colleges including their accreditation. These 
powers, how'ever; are limited compared with thosA of the department 
in California. For the purpose of avoiding duplication, the depart- 
jnent in Iowa in its accreditation of public junior colleges works in 
close cooperation with the intercolleg^te standing committee respon- 
sible for accrediting institutions in th^ general collegiate field. Cor- 
respondingly, the State department in performing this function for 
the public junior colleges in Kansas has a cooperative arrangement 
with the State university, which conducts State accreditation in the 
general collegiate field. In the case of Nebraska, however, the State 
department of education and the State university accredit public junior 
colleges separately, the function being duplicated by these two agencies 
^within the State. ^ 
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Internal Orsanizations of Agencies for Performing 
Accreditation Function 

Different internal organizations have been set up for performing 
the function of accreditation in the general collegiate field by the 
State departments of education, State universities, State college associ- 
ations, and intercollegiate standing committees in the several States. 

Accrediting organizations of State departments of educa- 
tion.—^ bureau or division within the State department of education 
headed a (Rector has been made responsible for performing the 
function in the dStates in which this department accredits institutions 
in the general collegiate field. The responsibility has been vested in 
the department's bureau or division of teacher preparation or certifica- 
tion in 4 of the States— Connecticut,^ New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia — the State director of teacher preparation or certifica- 
tion being its head.* In the other two States— New York and Vir- 
ginia— the department’s bureau or divisioA of higher education headed 
by the State director of higher education has been assigned the task 
of perfonning the function. 

The State departments of education in each of these 6 States conduct 
State accreditation in the teacher education as well as the general 
collegiate field. In setting up the interjial organizations, the two 
ty^es of accreditation have been consolidated in a single bureau or 
division under tbe same officer within the department. 

Accrediting organizations of State universities. — The internal 
organization of State universities responsible for performing accredita- 
tion is a faculty committee in the 8 States in which the State university 
serves as accrediting agency. In several of the universities the regular 
committee on admissions conduct^ the accreditation while in others* 
special committee on relations wdth other higher institutions has been 
organized. , The. members of the committee range from 6 to 15 in 
number. , 

It is of interest to note the persormel of the^ faculty committees. 
The committee of the State uniyersity in Illinois is composed of two 
representatives of the graduate school, two of the undergraduate 
colleges, the high-school inspector, andXhe registrar. In the ca§eof the 
State university in Kansas, the committee consists of the deau of the 
graduate school serving as chairman with various faculty members 
from the other colleges or schools. The(*fcommittee of the State uni ver- 
sity in Kentucky includes the president serving ex officio and the deans 
of the different collies or schools with the dean of the liberal arts 
collie as c hai rm an. • Similarly, the State university's committee in 

> A recrgiDixaUoD la pUnned by tbe State department ot edooatioo to Conoectlcat for aocredlttog instlto* 
tk>Q8 in that State. In tbe futnrB special oommltte^ of fire membera beaded by tbe State commlssioDer of 
education are to be responsible for performlns this ftmction. Tbe State bommlasioDer, tberefbce, will be tbe 
edministratlTe bead of tbe aocredlUng orianiiatUnL 
« Tbe State director of teacher trafidnc In Went Vtrfinia is also secretary of tbe State board of edoo^ 



or divisions, the dean of the school of education being its c^ftirmaii' 
The committee of the State university in California has a director with 
- an office staff to perform the detailed work of accre ditah on. 

Accrediting organizations of State college irifociations . — 
State college associations in the 5 States in which^ch an association 
conducts State accreditation have followed the plai^ adopted by 



mittee or comnussion bears such titles as committee on standards, 
mentorship and inspection, standards and classification, or conimis- 
sion%n institutions of higher education. The number of members 
varies from 6 to 12. 

The personnel comprising the committee or commission consists of 
selected presidents, deans, and faculty members of the institutions be- 
longing to the association. Commonly, the members of the commit- 
tees are distributed among the publicly controlled institutions, pri- 
vately controlled institution^, teachers colleges, or junior colleges.* 

By this arrangement each of the different types of institutions within 
the State holding membership in the association are represented on the 
committee or comgiission and participate in the accreditation work. 

The administrative head of the accrediting committee or commission 
is a dhairman elected by its members in the case of all the State college 
associations e.xcepting the association in ^lichigan. The president of 
the association assisted by the secretary in that State serv*es ts'the 
administrative head of its accreditation work appointing special com- 
mittees to conduct the accreditatidn. 

Through the chairman of the accrediting commission or committee, 
a relationship is maintained between the State college association and 
the State university in several of the States. For example, the chair- 
man of the association’s committee in Ohio is the dean of the liberal 
arts college of the State university. In the case of the association in 
Michigan, the president of the association is director of . the State 
university’s bureau of cooperation with other institutions. - . 

Likewise, the secretary of the association in Kentucky is tjie dean 
of the liberal arts college of the State university, who is also chairman 
of the university’s accrediting committee. This committee also con- 
ducts State accreditation in Kentucky, as already indicated. A similar 
relationship is found between the State college a^ciation and the . 
State department of education in North Carolina. The secretary- 
treasurer of the association in North Carolina is the director of the 
• division of professional service of the State department. 

Us an Ulustnllon, tbe Teias 6ut« college association’s aocreditlnf oommittee oonsists of one repreoenti* 
of tbe State university, one of the Bute teachers ooUegBS, two of the i-year SUte coUegea, two of tbe 4- 
**year privately oontroUed insUtutioos, two of the privately oontroUed JOnior ooUeces, and one of tbe public 
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It is apparent, therefore, that in four of the States, the State uni- 
\ersit\ or the State department of education exercises an influence 
over the accrediting operations of the State college associations. 

Accrediting organizations of intercollegiate standing com- 
mittees.— The intercollegiate standing commit tecs’ responsible for 
State accreditation in the general collegiate field in two States are 
separate agencies established for that specific purpose. The result is 
that their organizations differ . somewhat from those of the other 


In Iowa, the committee is composed of six members, two represent- 
ing the State university, two the State agricultural and mechanic arts 
college, and two the State teachers college. The representatives of 
each of the institutions are the registrar and one faculty member. In 
the administration of the committee’s accrediting work, one of the 
registrars serves as secretaiy. This position rotates among the regis- 
trars of the three institutions so that the secretarial officer changes at 
periodical intervals. 

The committee in Oklahoma consists of three members. One rep- 
resents the State department of education, another the State univer- 
sity, and the third the State agricultural and mechanic arts college. 
The State department of education is represented by the director of 
its division of curriculum, the State university by its dean of adminis- 
tration, and the State agricultural and nicchanif’ arts college by the 
dean of its school of education. As chairman of the committee, the 
representative of State department of education is its administrative 
head. • 

- Relationships of accrediting agencies with other agencie/or 
organizations. In a number of States the several accrediting 
agendes have established administrative, functional, or cooperative 
relationships with other higher educational agencies or organizations 
either within or outside of the State. . 

The State university’s accrediting committee in Kansas maintains 
an administrative and functional arrangement with the oflUcer in the 
State department of education conducting State accreditation in the 
teacher-education field. An analogous arrangement exists in Ne- 
braska between the State university’s committee and the board of 
educational examiners in the State department of education.® Simi- 
larly, the intercollegiate standing committee in Iowa also has a coop- 
erative relationship with the board of examiners in the State depart- 
ment of education. Each of these boards of examiners is responsible 
for accrediting institutions in the teacher-education field. 

•The Stat« uniyersitj ex&xnloer Is a member of the board of educatiooal examiners in Iho State depart* 
nent of edocaUoo belnc appolntad to that position by the State aupeiiniendent of public instruction. 
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Both the State university’s accrediting committee and the State 
college association’s accrediting committee, which conduct State 
accreditation separately in Kentucky, have a functional relationship 
with a third higher educational agency within th^State, the State 
council on higher education, This council is empowered, by law to 
coordinate the educational programs and curricular offerings of the 
State university and the four State teachers colleges. The State 
university is represented on the council by its president and three 
members of its governing board. The State wllege association while 
having no direct membership on the board s authorized to seml- 
thrce representatives to attend certain of its meetings in an advisory 
capacity. Similarly, the State university in California has a relation- 
ship with the State council of educational planning and coordination 
which conducts studies for the purpose of integrating the academic 
programs of the public junior colleges and the public schools with 
the university. 

Of particular significance are the cooperative relationships main- 
tained by several of the State agencies with accrediting organizations 
outside the State. The State college association in Michigan is 
directly affiliated with the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, its membership being confined to institutions 
in Michigan belonging to that organization.^ In Nebraska and 
Wisconsin the State universities responsible for State accreditation 
have a cooperative arrangement with the State committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools which 
also accredits institutions within these States. The State college 
association in Ohio and the intercollegiate standing committee in 
Iowa h^o close functional relationship with this same association. 
The State university in Kentucky has a similar relationship with the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The nature of these administrative, functional, and cooperative 
relationships between the State accrediting agencies and other higher 
educational organizations or agencies will be presented later in 
describing the accrediting practices of the f^encies. 

Method of defraying costs of accrediting operations . — An im- 
portant question connected with the administrative organization of 
the agencies is the methods by which the costs of the accrediting 
operations are defrayed. \ • 

In the States in which the State department of education serves 
as the accrediting agency, these costs are paid by the State out of 
the department’s r^pilar funds. The costs of the accrediting opera- 
tions of the State universities in most instances ,are defrayed either 
by the university, itself, or partially by the university and partially 
by the institutions being appraised for accreditment. 


T Tbt lume of this SUte ooUece saaodmtkm is tbs Midilcia Assooktlon of North Oontrsl GoUegot. 
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Several plans are followed in the case of State college associations. 
Under one the institutions are required to pay the entire costs. Tlie 
college assoc^ion under a second plan pays a part of the co^s while 
the other part is paid by the institutions being appraised.* * Under 
a third plan found in North Oarolina the State department of educa- 
tion assumes the costs of the accreditation w'ork of the association. 
In that State the State department, as already shown, is legally 
empowered to conduct State accreditation in both the general collegi- 
ate and teacher-education field, ^ but has. delegated its authority to 
the State college association.® 

The methods of paying the costs of the accrediting operations of 
intercollegiate standing committees differ. In Iowa the costs are 
divided among the three State-controlled institutions represented on 
the committee. The accr<ediiting costs of the intercollegiate standing 
committee in Oklahoma are paid jointly by the State department of 
education and the institutions being appraised for accreditraent. 

Standards Used by Agencies in Accrediting Institutions 

The practices of State agencies in the adoption, formulation, and 
revision of standards used in accrediting general collegiate institutions 
have a bearing on the efficacy of their accreditation programs. 

Practices of agencies in adopting standards — practices of 
the agencies with respect to the adoption of standards fall under two 
general plans. Under one plan the agency has adopted no standards, 
while under the second, standards have been adopted. Where the 
agency has adopted standards, one or another of the following prac- 
tices is found; (1) Agency has adopted the standards of a regional 
accrediting association; (2) agency has adopted its own standards for 
both 4-year colleges and junior colleges; and (3) agency has adopted 
standards for junior colleges only. 

Table 9 shows the particular op^^f these practices followed by 
the agencies in each of the 20 StateSeJn the case of the States which 
have established two agencies, one accrediting institutions in the 
general collegiate field and the. other public junior colleges, the practice 
of each is shown separately.' 

•The plan followed In Ohio is for the Institutions to pay the cost of the initial appralsif while the State 
college ftssoclAtloa defrays tbe costa of reappraisals made from time to time. ^ 

• In Michigan where tbe State college assodatioo assists the 8ute department of education in accrediting 
In the teacher-educaUon field in addition to Its own accreditation In the general collegiate field, the operating 
oosu are distributed a m o n g tbe State departmeot of education, the insUtutloof being appraised, and the 
State unlveralty. 
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Table 9.— Practices of Stale agencies in adopting standards for the conduct of 
accreditation in general collegiate field in SO States 


(Practice Is indicated by 
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Accrediting agency has adopted 


State 
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No 

standards 

Standards 
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accrediting 
assoc ia- 
tlons 

Its own 
standards for 
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colleges and 
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Its own 
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colleges 
only 
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X 
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» Standards are closely in accord with those of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

* Standards adopted are largely those of .Vmerican Council on Education. 
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As shown by table 9 all the agencies in the 20 States with 3 excep- 
tions have adopted ‘'tandards for conducting accreditation. Of these 
agencies, ‘there are 4 which have adopted the standards of a regional 
accrediting association, 10 their own standards for both 4-year col- 
le.ges apd junior colleges, and 8 their own standards for junior colleges 
only. 

The 3 agencies which have adopted no standards are the State uni- 
versities in California, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. In place of using 
standards, the State university in California bases its accreditation 
' on the scholastic records made by students in the university after 
% • transferring from the other institutions in the State. For this pur- 
pose a continuous appraisal^f the grade point ratio of such students 
is being conducted over a period of years by a staff maintained by 
the university’s accrediting committee. Institutions, the students of 
which have satisfactory scholastic records in the university as shown 

Tbe grade point ratio used by the State university in Cali/omia is more frequently known at the grade 
point index or grade point average. • 
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by their grade point ratios, are placed on the university’s accredited 
list. 

The State university in Nebraska, in addition to visitation.s of the 
institutions being appraised for nccreditnient, requires them to sub- 
mit the written examina,tion papers of their froshnian and sophomore 
students. The e.xamination papdrs are regraded by faculty members 
of the university as a criteria of the quality of academic work per- 
formed by the institutions. There are also other measurements used 
by the State university in Nebraska instead of standards." The 
State university in Wisconsin accredits institutions on a basis of the 
personal judgment of its visitors. 

Of special interest arc the practices of some of the agencies which 
have adopted standards. The State university in Kentucky, which 
has adopted the standards of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, specifically excludes the apj)licntion of the 
associationls standard requiring a minimum endowment for privately 
controlled icolleges. Although conducting accreditation of 4-year 
institutions in the State, the State department of education in Con- , 
necticut and the State university in Minnesota have adopted stand- 
ards for junior colleges only. Similarly, the intercollegiate standing 
committees in Iowa and Oklahoma have adopted standards for junior 
colleges only and at the same time are responsible for accreditin'g 4- 
year institutions. Both of these agencies, however, depend on the 
regional accrediting associations for performing this function, recog- 
nizing those institutions in the State accredited by them. 

Procedures and practices in formulating standards . — The 
several types of agencies xwliich have adopted their own standards 
follow different procedures and practices in formulating them. 

The officers in the State departments of education responsible for 
conducting accreditation in most instances formulate the standards 
used by the department. Frequently, a committee composed of 
representatives of institutions within the State is organized to assist 
in the task.‘^ After the standards are fonmdated the State board 
of education is required to take favorable acjtion before they are actu- 
ally in force. In tw'o States, New York and Pennsylvania, certain of 
the standards are prescribed by law. It is the general practice for 
the faculty committee performing the accreditation function for State 
universities to formulate the standards. 

» For the most part, the standards of State college associations are 
formulated by the same permanent committee or commission. which 

** In conducting State accreditation in the general collegiate Held, the State university in Nebraska reoog' 
niios an Institutions within the State already accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Its accrediting activities, therefore, are confined to institutions not accredited Ijy thak, 
auociatlon. 

A committee representing the instKutioas belonging to the State college association, a nonaccrediting 
organlf^ion, participated in the formulation of the standards adopted by the State department of education 
lnyjrgiiiUini930. 
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is responsible for conducting its accreditation.'* Before becoming 
effective the standards including any amendments must be approved 
by a vote of the association. In- the case of the State college associ- 
ation in Ohio, a different plan is found. Its standards are contained 
in the association’s constitution and consist of the requirements 
which must be met by institutions in order to become members of 
the association. Hence, an amendment to the association’s consti- 
tution is necessary to change the standards. 

The intercollegiate standing committees formulate their own stand- 
Ws. The same practice is followed by State departments of educa- 
tion responsible for accrediting public junior colleges with one excep- 
tion. In Iowa, the intercollegiate standing committee formulates 
the standards for such colleges used by the State .department. The 
standards for public junior colleges in California are partially pre- 
scribed by law, the result being that the State department of education 
formulates only a part of them. A considerable proportion of the 
different agencies reported that they found the criteria and standards 
of the regional accrediting associations helpful in formulating their 
standards. 

Practices of agencies in revising standards . — Of the six State 
departments of education conducting accreditation in the general 
collegiate field, four have revised their standards within the^past 5 
years. These are the State departments in New Jersey, New York, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. In the case of the State departments 
in Connecticut and Pennsylvania, the last revision of their standards 
was made in 1931 and 1930, respectively. ! 

With one exception, the State universities using standards have 
revised them recently. As already shown, two of tl^e universities 
have adopted the standards of regional Bccreditmg associations. 
Since these associations have revised 'their standards within the past 
6 years, the standards of the State universities have been revised 
accordingly.'^ This gituation also applies to the State college associa- 
tion which has adopted the standards of a ^regional accrediting 
association. The State university in Minnesota having standards for 
junior colleges only has n6t revised them since 1925. 

It is in general the practice of State college associationV^i^g 

their own standards to revise them at frequent intervals. is 

acconfplished by amendments to the existing standards at the Regular 

annual meetings of the associations. The State college association 

in Kentucky revised its standards in 1939,'* the State college associ- 
■ % 

» The State college association In Kentocky has a special committee on ooQege standarda responsible 
for formulating them, separate and distinct from its commission on institatioos of higher education, which 
eooducts iti BOcreditatloQ. 

u The North Central Association of Colleges and Beooodary Schools nvised its standards in 1934, the 
Middle Statea Aasodatlon of CoUegea and SeooodaikT Schoola In 1037, god the Bouthem Aasociatloo of 
. OoUeM and Secondary Schools in 103S. 

0 Pm to 1930 the State oolkge association in Kentiicky used the standards of the regional aooiediting 
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atioQ in North Carolina in 1937, the^tate college association in Ohio 
in 1933, and the State college association in Texas in 1938. Standards 
for junior colleges only used by the intercollegiate standing conimittee 
and the State department of education in Iowa are revised annually. 
Such standards of State department in Kansas were last revised 
in 1927 and those of the State department in Nebraska in 1931. 


Methods Employed by Asencies in Appraising Institutions 

Light is thrown on the effectiveness of the accrediting operations 
of State agencies in the general collegiate field by a review of the 
methods employed by them in appraising the institutions for 
accreditment. 

The methods ordinarily employed for conducting such appraise- 
ment may be outlined as follows: (1) After applying for accreditment 
the institution is required to file ^n initial rejwrt containing data 
as t|^s fulfillment of the various standards used by the agency; 
(2) ^Kation to the institution is then made by staff rhembers or 
represSitatives of the agency for the purpose of appraisal; (3) After 
accreditment the agency visits the institution periodically for the 
purpose of reappraisal and to ascertain whether it is continuing to 
maintain standards; and (4) The institution must submit annual 
reports which are examined by the agency as a further check on its 
adherence to the standards. 

Initial reports Hied by institutions with agencies. — It is found 
that 9 of the accrediting agencies in the 20 States follow the procedure 
of requiring the institutions to file initial reports containing data as 
to the fulfillment of standards after applying for accreditment. 

Among these agencies are the State department of education in Con- 
necticut, New York, and Virginia; the State universities in Illinois, 
Kansas, and Minnesota; and the State college associations in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Texas. Hence, there are 3 out of the 6 State depart- 
ments of edudation conducting State accreditation which do not re- 
quire such reports, 4 out of the 7 State universities, and 2 out of the 
5 State college associations. Institutions applying for accredit- 
ment to the intercollegiate standing committees in Iowa and Okla- 
homa are not required to submit initial reports. A similar situation 
exists with, respect to the State departments of education accrediting 
public junior colleges only.** ^ 

Visitations by agencies in appraising institutions, — All the 
State agencies make visitations to the institutions for the purpose of 
appraisal prior to accreditment and of reappraisal after accreditment, 
excepting the State university in California. As previously indicated. 


The imbUc Junior ooDefes In California before being given State funda aonnally’ for their rapport muit 
rabmit certain inltial reporta to the State department of education. 
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this agency accredits institutions in the State on a basis of the scho- 
lastic records of their studjents after transferring to the university. 

Several questions regarding the practices of the agencies in making 
visitations are of significance. One involves the amount of time spent 
by the visitors in appraising the institutions prior to accreditment. 
The other concerns the frequency of the visitations in reappraising the 
institutions after accreditment. In table 10 are presented data on 
these questions. The table is so arranged as to show whether the visi- 
tors of each agency spend 1 or 2 days in appraising the institutions prior 
to accreditment. In the case of appraisals after accreditment infor- 
mation. 4s given as to whether the visitations of each agency are made 
annually, biennially, or irregularly. Attention is called to the fact 
that the State university in Kentucky and the State department of 
education in California are not included in the table, since data from 
these two agencies were not obtained. 

Table 10. — Practices of State agencies conducting accreditation in general collegiate 
field in making visitations to institutions for purpose of appraisal prior to accredit- 
mefit and of reappraisal after accreditment in 19 Stales 


[I^artico is Indicntcd bf ‘'X'’} 


7 

Prior to 
accreditment 

After accredit men t 

State 

Amount of time 
s;H.*ut by visitors 
in apfiraising In- 
stitutions 

o 

^ % 

Frorjurncy of vlsltatinn.s in 
reappraising institutions 


1 day 

2 days 

.Annually 

1 

Bicn- i 
nially j 

Irretni- 

Inrly 

1 

» 1 

s 

4 

^ I 

e 

C(>nnectirLit - - 

X 




X 


X 




X 

Iowa: * 

1 nlnmfilli'iritito <]tan^1in(T pommittiv* 

X 




X 

A 1 1 L” 1 »IM pClrfLi *?kllll«|iiips \ ■ • - - - • • • 

State depart ineni of otinpHtion 

X 




»x 

Kansas: 

State university - 

X 


«X 


X 

8tat'* deparj iT'ent of ^ .... 

X 





Kentucky: 

Slftt*' collogo n^«;oeiat ion . 

X 



« X 

Michigan - - 

X 




... 

» - 

P) 




X 

Nebraska: 

AtfttM iinivpr^itv 

X 




X 

Htofn rloraartmnnt Akf inn 

X 


X 



Nl»W JPMOV 

X 


X 



New York . - . . 


X 


P) 


North Car<»ilna 

(•') 



X 

Ohio 

X 

X 

•X 


X 

Oklahoma 

» X 



X . 


Pennsylvania ^ 

X 




X ' 

Texas - - - _ _ 

X 

X 



‘ X 

Vlrcrinia 

X 




> X 

tVashinrton 

X 




X 

West Virginia 

X 



X 


Wisconsin - 

X 

X 



X 


* Visitations for reappraisal purposes made only when it is reported that standards arc not being tnaio- 
tained by institutions. 

i Only Junior colleges are visited annually for reappraisal purposes. 

> Letigth of time of visitations dependent on need for thorough appraisal. 

^ Visitation made to each instUution for reappraisal purposes every 5 years. 

* In some instances, le^ than i day. 

* Visitations made annually only to denominational ooUei^ which depend op oontributioos from church. 
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Visitoi's of 15 of the State ngoncies, or approximately four-fifths, 
spend 1 clay in appraising the institutions prior to aocroditinent, table 
10 shows. In the case of two additional agencies, the visitors spend 
less than 1 day in some instances. There are five other agencies, the 
visitors of which spend from 1 to 2 days. Siniihirly, it is^found that 
rs of the agencies make visitations to the institutions irregularlv after 
accreditment for the piirpo.se of reappraising thi'in. The remaining 
agencies make such visitations cither annually or bi'niniallv. One 
agency follows the practice of making visitations to the institutions 
every 5 years for the. purpose of reappraisal. 

Of importance in this connection is the number of stnlF menihors or 
representatives of the State agencies responsible for conducting visita- 
tions to the institutions. Of the dilFercnt agencies there are 4 with 1 
stuff fnombcrinalung visitations, 0 with 2 staff members, 2 with 3 staff 
aiembers, and lOwitliSor more staff inond'iers. In general, the agen- 
cies with a small number of stuff inemhcrs performing tfiis function 
are the State departments of education. 

The arrangement, however, has been adopted by several of tho 
larger State departments of education to utilize their specialists in vnr- ' 
ious fielils in making the visitations to tho institutions. In the same 
nmnnor, a number of the State universities use fae.ulty luoinbers of 
thefr several suhjcct-matter/lepartments. Tho State college associa- 
tions in most instances select faculty members from individual institu- 
tions belonging to tlie association to assist in tho visitations.'^ 

Requirement by agencies of annual reports from institu- 
tions . — Submission of annual reports after accreditment by the 
institutions for examination as a further check on their adherenco to 
standards is required by all e.xcept seven of the State accrediting agen- 
cies.'* * Among those not requiring the reports are tho State depart- 
ment of education in Connecticut, the State college association in 
Michigan, and tho State -universities in California, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Wasliington, and Wisconsin. 

Some of tho agencies requiring tho reports are more or less lenient 
in enforcing tho provision. '.-For example, the State university in Illi- 
nois requires junior colleges to furnish the reports regularly ev^ry year, " • 

but the 4-year colleges submit them irregularly. Similarly, the State 
university in Kansas applies the requirement to junior colleges and only 
to those 4-year colleges, tho accreditation status of w’hich is doubtful. 

The State department of education in West Virginia and the inter- 
collegiate , standing committee in Oklahoma follow the practice of 
requiring the junior colleges to submit annual reports, other types of 
institutions being exempt. 

Visitations for the State coUe«e auociation In Kentucky are made by the Bureab of School Service of 
theStAteuDlverslty. This bureau Isan educBtionaTresearch division oflhe university's college of education* 

• ••The State college association In Ohio required institutions to submit reports trlennlally unless speefl- 
ctUy qalled for in tbe intervenlnK years. 
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On the other hand, several of the agencies enforce rather strictly the 
ref|uirement. This is especially true of the State departments of 
education in New York and Pennsylvania. 

Issuance of Accredited Lists of Institutions 

The final step taken by State agencies in conducting accreditation • 
in the general collegiate field is the issuance of a list of accredited 
institutions. All of the agencies in the 20 States, excepting th^ State 
university in California, issue such lists. In the case of the latter 
agency, the list b prepared but not formally issued. 

Accredited lists of institutions.— The accredited lists issued by 
the agencies differ as to form. This b due to the fact that some of 
the agencies accredit the institutions from the viewpoint of evaluating 
the academic credits of their students for transfer purposes. Their 
accredited lists classify or rate the various institutions on a basis of 
whether they are fully or partially accredited and in accordance with 
the academic credits allowed students transferring from them. In 
most instances, these agencies as previously indicated conduct State 
accreditation voluntarily without authority of law. Several other 
agencies accredit the curricula of each institution rather than^he 
institution as a whole. 

Among the agencies having accredited Usts which classify or rate 
the institutions are the State universities in California, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, and Wbconsin. The accredited Ibts of the State universities in 
California “ and Illinois segr^ate.thd institutions into two classes, A 
and B. The institutions comprising Class A are fully accredited, 
their students being permitted to transfer to the university with full 
credit The Class B institutions are partially accredited, the aca- 
demic credits' of their students being given from three-quarter to one- 
half valuation. Some of the junior collies on the accredited Ibt of 
the State university in Illinob are accredited for 1 instead of 2 years’ 
work. 

The accredited Ust of the State university in Kansas includes insti- 
tutions partially accredited. In the case of the Ibt of the State uni- 
versity in Minnesota, some institutions are accredited provisionally, 
that b, the academic credits allowed their students are determined ac- 
cording to the scholastic records made by them after transferring to 
the university. Certain institutions on the Ust of the intercoU^ate 
standing committee in Iowa are similarly accredited. The State 
college association in Texas in pladng junior coUegee on its accredited 
Ibt specifies the particular basic sciences, such as biology, chembtry, 

i^TbittocsvditedUftoftbaBUtoQiiimBitjin Cillibrnlsiliohaaft UiirdMfreg»tkiii* Claa C. In^tu* 
iloaiK>dMUWdhAT«iiotoorMUt6d aithfliifh partial mAit m^y ba glvMi thdr rtodanU InorieiTlDi 

to nnfrenity tbs dlioretioa o( the director U iflmtMtoTit In IndirkhMU oMgt. 
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or physics, taught in the colleges that are accredited for either 1 or 2 
years’ work. * 

Extent of revision of accredited lists.— In order to discover the 
extent to which the agencies revised their accredited list, an attempt 
was made to obt^ the number of institutions added to and dropped 
from the liste during the 5-year period, 1 933 to 1938, inclusive. Some 
of the agencies were unable to furnish the required information. 
Gthere supphed more or less indefinite information. On this account 

It 18 unpossible to present complete and accurate data for all the 
agencies. 

Five of the State departments of education conducting accredita- 
tion m the pneral collepate field added from 1 to 3 instituUons to 
theu- a^redit^ lists during the 5-year period. Four dropped from 
1 to 6 institutions.*® The other department reported that no institu- 
tions had been dropped. Three of the State universities added from 6 
to 12 institutions to their accredited list,** some of which were 2-year 
colleges raised to a 4-year accreditment status. One univereity re- * 
» ported that it had dropped one institution while no institutions were 
dropped by the others. Another university indicated that no change 
had been made in its accredited list over the 5-year period. 

Of the five college associations, two reported revisions of their ac- 
credited liste. One association added one institution and another two 
imtitu tions. N one of the associations dropped institutions from their 

hste. The State college association in Ohto, however, refused accred- 
itment to five institutions after visitation. In the case of the two 
mtercoUegiate standing committees, the committee in Oklahoma 
added eight junior alleges to its accredited list while none was added 
by the committee in Iowa. The only institutions dropped by the 
committees were junior colleges whic^ discontinued operation. Two 
of the ^te departments of ^ucatiiA accrediting junior colleges only, 
added from four to five institution^ to their lists. At the same time 
the departments dropped from tjo to three such colleges, most of 
which went out of existence. / _ 

Number of irutitutions ed accredited lists of State agen~ 
f ^ examining the accremted lists issued by the State agencies 
it is found that many of them contain practically all the institutions 
offering general collepate wo^ in the State. This would tend to indi- 
cate that these ^encies make little or no discrimination in accrediting 
the various institutions witmn the State. As already explained, how- 
ever, the a gencies in some States include institutions on their lists 

■ of edoot^ In New York, aocrodltlnc initltuUotu by oufrlenln, ndded to ud 

Pt*V^ **•* “Vr cnrrloiiU oondoctod by Um ▼■rtoua liwUtutioiu within the 

. * .* !* reportod thnt IW IniUtotlou lud been edded to nnd 30 dropped from Iti 

MCTrtIM Met, wbleb Included Sum looeted both within end outeide tbe Bute. The onlrerelty did not 
wniM» Iniomiation m to emet ^umber within the Stete added to or dropped from the llet. 
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which are partially accredited or are accredited on a probationary 
basis. 

The agencies accrediting, the curricula of institutions instead of the 
institutions as a whole are the State departments of education in New 
York and Pennsylvania. In consequence, their accredited lists show 
the specific curricula leading to a degree conducted by each institution 
which has been accredited. 

Institutions included in accredited lists on a probationary 
basis— Of the ^encies in the 20 States, there are 7 that include in- 
stitutions on their accredited hsts on a probationary basis. A period 
of time is permitted such institutions to comply with the particular 
standards in which they are deficient. In the event that they fail to 
meet the standards within this period, the agencies remove them from 
the accredited list. 

Agencies following this practice are the State departments of educa- 
tion in New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia; the State uni- 
versities in Illinois and Minnesota; the State college association in 
Kentucky; and the intercollegiate standing committee in Iowa. The 
time allowed the institutions for compliance with the standards gener- 
ally varies from 1 to 2 years. Several of the agencies, however, fix 
the time limit according to the circumstances in each individual case. 

The State umversity in Minnesota h^ adopted a special method of 
placing institutions on its accredited list on a probationary basis. In- 
stitutions are given a probationary status on the list when at least five 
of their departments have been accredited by the corresponding de- 
partments in the State university. As soon.as the remaining deficient 
departments are similarly accredited, the institutions are accorded 
full accredit men t. 

Id compiling the number of institutions on the accredited list of the 
State agency in each State, similar information w as compiled for the 
particular regional accrediting association conducting accreditation 
within the same State. By comparing the figures it is possible to 
discox er the extent to w’hich the State agencies accredit larger numbers 
of institutions than the regional accrediting associations. These data 
are presented in table 11. The institutions are classified into three 
types, universities and 4-year colleges, teachers colleges and normal 
schools, and junior coUeges. The number of each type included on the 
accreiting list of the State ^ency and the regional accrediting 
association is given. 

Among the regional accrediting associations represented in the table 
and inducting accreditation in one or another of the States dependent 
on the particular region covered by them are: New England Associa- 
tion of CoUeges and Secondary Schools,” Middle States Association 


Secondary Seboob b not an aocndltlnc anocbtbn. It 
«(oroea aundardi tor memberahlp, bowevw, ao tbat lu Ibt of memben In reality repnsenta an accredited 
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of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondaiy Schools, and Northwest Association of Secondaiy and 
H^her Schools. Attention is caUed to the fact that in the States 
where two agencies accredit instituUons, the figures for only one of 
them we given in the table. The reason is that the accredited lists 
of the two agencies approximately dupUcate each other. 

da»rijied by type on accredxUd lieU of State 
accreditation in general coUegiale field and number on lieU of 
re^anal accrediUng as^ociaiions in 20 StaicB 


St4te tnd Agency 


CtU/ornlA (State university) 
Connectlcat (SUte department ’of 

education) 

niinoto (State uni v^ty).. 

Iowa aDterooUeglate standlnc co’m 
mJttee) 

Kanias (SUte university) 


MlnneMU (State universltyt. 
Nebraaka (State uni veralty) 


New Jerm (SUte deparUirat' 
ioation).. 


ednoati 

New Y»k (Bute depanUient ttf 
edooatlon) 

North Carolina (BUta eo^'a^ 

elation) 

OWo (8UU rollege aaaocUtion).‘r’‘r; 

Oklahoma (InteroolleflaU atandlni 
oommlttee)...^ .77!. 

PenDsylvanla (SUte depaHmmVoi^ 
education 777 

v25* aaaociatioii) 777 !.’ 

(StaU department ofedooa- 

Weet V&fl^ (SUU department of 


TUbL.. 


Number of— 


Universilies 
and 4-year col- 
leges accredited 
by 

Teachers col- 
leges and 
normal schools 
accredited by 

Junior colleges 
accredited by 

8tot« 

agency 

Region* 
al asso- 
datioo 

SUU 

agency 

Region 
. alasso 
elation 

' StaU 
agency 

Reglon- 
, alassD- 
clation 

9 

3 

4 

I 

• 

7 

22 

15 

7 

3 

50 

1 

8 

6 

8 


9 


33 

29 

8 

5 

19 

12 

23 

14 

I 

1 

36 

3 

19 

16 

2 

2 

19 


12 

8 

5 

4 

15 

7' 

12 

12 

4 

4 

7 

7 

14 

13 

6 


10 

4 

12 

f 

6 

% 

« 

6 

1 

16 

11 

7 

3 

2 

1 

53 

46 

12 


7 

2 

25 

20 

8 

1 

23 

4 

39 

87 





M 

5 

6 

‘ 

28 


57 

46 

14 



4 

25 

23 

7 

7 

34 

13 

19 

19 

5 

4 

12 

in 
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11 

4 

6 

1 

4 

a 

1 

16 

9 

17 

6 

6 


426 

338 

127 

44 

297 

66 


Total institu- 
tions accredited 
by 


SUte 

agency 


Region- 
al asso- 
ciation 


7« 

25 

ao 

flO 

40 

32 

23 

30 

22 

35 

72 

56 

39 

45 

71 

60 

36 
10 

21 

38 


850 


19 

6 

46 

18 

18 

19 

23 

17 

11 

14 

48 

25 

37 


50 

42 

26 

1 

6 

15 


According to tablell, the accrediting lists of all the State agencies 
except^ one cont^ more institutions than those of the regional 
f^rediting associations.^ The State college association in Michigan 
has the same number of institutions on its list as the regional associa- 
tion. It has alr^y been pointed out that this Statp college associa- 
tion ^ a ^ctional wd cooperative arrangement with the regional 
association in conducting accreditation in that State. 
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Considering the institutions by type, the number of universities and 
4-year colleges'^on the accredited lists of the State agencies exceed that 
of the regional associations by approximately one-fourth. The State 
department of education in Virginia is the only State agency other 
than Michigan, accrediting the same number of universities and 4-year 
colleges as the regional association. There are approximately three 
times as many teachers colleges and normal schools accredited by 
State agencies as by regional associations and more than four times as 
many junior colleges. This may be partially explained by the fact 
-that many teachers colleges and normal schools as well as junior 
colleges do not apply for accreditation to the regional accrediting 
associations. 

Of the total institutions in the 20 States, almost twice as many are 
found on the accredited lists of the State agencies as on those of 
regional associations. 

Out-of-State use of accredited lists of State agenciee.-Of-. 

special interest is the extent to which the general collegiate accredited 
lists of the State agencies are used outside of the State. 

Out-of-State use of such lists of State departments of education 
and State universities is rather widespread. They are utilized prin- 
cipally for the purpose of ascertaining the general collegiate standing 
of institutions and of evaluaiing academic credits of transfer students. 
For example, the United States Civil Service Commission in appraising 
the collegiate work of applicants for classified civil-service positions 
gives recognition to all institutions approved as of full collegiate 
grade by State departments of education and State imiversities, as 
shown by their accredited lists. Similar use is made of the lists by 
other Federal Governmental agencies, such as the Army, Navy, and 
Coast Guard, in admitting students with advanced standing to their 
training academies. 

Accredited lists of State universities are also used somewhat 
extensively by admission officers of institutions in other States for 
evaluating credits of transfer students. A loose-leaf publication issued 
by the American Association of Collegiate Registrars to its member- 
sUp uses the accredited lists of State universities in most of the States. 
The lists are so arranged as to show the academic credits allowed 
students transferring to the State university from each institution 
within the State. In using the liste, admissions officers of out-of-State 
institutions allow the same credits to transfer students as does the 
State university. 

This loose-leaf publication containing ratings of institutioDS in 
each State is revised annually. It is being used especially by members 
of the American Association of Collegiate R^strars and has been 
found more valuable in many instances than the accredited lists of 
national and regional accrediting associations. 
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Summary of Findings 

rofTKrin”c!!‘y r'* •’® ®“"’m«rizo<I os follows; 

tlnl' ®i ” making up the study 20 have agencies condue- 

g a a accreditation of general collegiate institutions. No State 

T JheS,!rd in the other 10 Stales, 

2.,a-he State dopar ment of education isrespoiisiblftfor siichaccred- 

rtation m 6 Slates, the State university in 7 Slates, a State coC 
^ociation in 5 Stales, and an intercollegiate standing comraittee fn 
2 States. Four of these Stales have dual agencies for accrediting 
juiuor colleges ^oth the State university \nd a State cXg! 
association conduct general collegiate accrediting in 1 Sla te ^ 

3. Different internal orpnizations lor performing the acereditation 
function have been set np by the several agencTes, A bur an or 
•urr, h ^ State departmentsof eZa' 

CtAcer^H tinportmont serves as the 

te accrediting agency. AfacuItyoonunitteeoftheSlateuniversity 

IS responsible for performing accreditation while State college associ- 

df’iffnating a permanent ITdtag 
committee or commission to perform the work. The intCrcollegiat! 

L specifically to conduct 

4 Thrm“ik“ “'"mi‘“’e Participates in the function. • 

^ ‘it® ®»st of the accrediting operations 

ZZo?" ®'“'® ‘o State, n-hcre the State de- 

p tmeiit of ^ucation is the agency conducting general collegiate ac- 
creditation the costs are paid by the State out of the department’s 
regul^ funds. In the States .where the State university, StZ coUego 
fetation, and intercoUegiate standing committee are responsible for 
Meditation, the costa are defrayed cither by the agency itself, by the 

Td n k* ““redihnent, or partially by the s^nev 

and p^tsUy by the msthntion. In some instances wbZ the State 
department of education has delegated its legal authority to one or 

mother of these ^enciee, the State pays the entire cost or its pro- 
portionate share of it. piu- 

5. With respect to the use of standards for conducting accreditation 

State agencies have 

no standards, 4 agencies have adopted the standal-dsof re- 
gional accrediting asswiations, 10 their own standards for both 4-year 
colleges, and 8 their own standards for junior col- 
leges only. Although conducting accreditation of 4--year colleges 4 
agencies had standards for junior collies only. ’ 

• onn;J^t'”?'idt“ “®®“®'“ «®n<fucting accreditation m the general 
^egiate field have made it a practice to revise their atandMda at 

State departmenta of education and 1 a State univareity, wlA* have 
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not revised their standards during periods varying from 14 to 8 years. 
Two of the agencies accrediting junior colleges only follow the proce- 
dure of revising their standards annually. 

7. In making visitations to the institutions, the representatives of 2 
of the State agencies accrediting in the general collegiate field spend 
less than 1 day in such visit prior to accreditment. The visitors of 1 5 
other agencies spend 1 day and of 5 agencies from 1 to 2 days. After 
accreditment visitatioh^r the purpose of reappraising the institutions 
are made annually by\4 agencies, biennially by 2 agencies, every 5 
years by I agency, and at irregular intervals by 15 agencies. 

8. Submission of annual reports after accreditment by the institu- 
tions as a further check on their adherence to standards was a require- 
ment of all except 7 of the State agencies accrediting in the general 
collegiate field. Several of the agencies required the annual reports 
from junior colleges only, the 4-year 'collies submitting them irregu- 
larly or on demand. 

9. The accredited lists issued by the agencies differed as to form due 
to the fact that some of them accredited the institutions from the view- 
point of evaluating academic credits of students for transfer purposes. 
Eight of the agencies included institutions on their lists which were 
classified according to a certain rating scale or were accredited either 
partially or provisionally. There were also 7 agencies that placed in- 
stitutions on the Usts on a probationary basis contingent upon thesr 
compliance at some time in the future with particular standards in 
which they were deficient. 

10. During the last 5 years, 13 of the State agencies conducting ac- 
creditation in the generd collegiate field have each added from 1 to 12 
institutions to their accredited lists and 6 agencies have each dropped 
from 1 to 5 institutions from the lists, some of which wqre colleges that 
had gone out of existence. On the other hand, no institutions were 
dropped by 11 of the agencies during^this period. 

11. A comparison between the accredited lists of State accrediting 
agencies and of regional accre^ijd^ associations in the 20 States showed 
that almost twice as many institutions were included on the lists of the 
State agencies as on those of the regional associations. 
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Chapter VIII. Issues and Problems Involved in the 
Accrediting Movement 


TN COUNTRIES where the contra! government maintains an 
authoritative control ovor education, accreditation as carried on 
in the United States is unknown. Such, is the case in most European 
countries. Where education is left largely to local units of control, 
however, sorpc device like accreditation is necessary if the people are 
to know what the standing of the various colleges and universities is. 
Furthermore, if students are to "he allowed to pass freefy. from one 
school or coUege to another, and if a State is to accept for purposes of 
professional licensure the work done in colleges either within the State 
or in other States, some such device as accreditation is necessary. 

It is but natural, therefore, that in the United States accreditation 
should have become a strong movement, serving to raise the standards 
of many weaker institutions, and probably to improve higher educa- 
tion as a whole. It is equally natural that in the development of the 
accreditmg movement certain problems should arise. These must be 
kept in mind by the State departments of education when th^ are 
considenng their mm policies of accrediting colleges and universities 

These issues and problems will be discussed under four heads: 

Difficulties Arising From the Extent of the Accrediting Movement 

Three decades ago there were no lists of accredited colleges! Today 
there are more than 40 such lists. The more widely recognized of the 
accrediting agericies and the number of colleges and universities on 
their lists are given below.‘ 

The number of universities and colleges, junior colleges, and teacher- 
training institutions accredited by national and regional accrediting i 
association s in 1938 is shown in the table following. 

ia»"‘2i2“n Vl-Mhlngton.r.S.OovormncntprlntlnKoffloe. 
1839 . 212 p. (U. 8. Departnfcntof-the Interior, Office of EducatloD. bull., 1938 , Ko. 16.) ^ 
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Aocrediting organization 

a 

Univer- 
sities and 
colleges 

Junior 

colleges 

Teacher- 

training 

institu- 

tions 

1 

’ 3 

t 

1 

Association of American Universities 

1 285 
121 
M 
235 
55 
» 141 

20 

18 



Middle States Association ot Colleges and Secondary Schools 

New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

North Central Association of CoUeges and Secondary Schools. ..... 

Northwest Asaociatloo of Secondary and Higher Schools 

Southern Asaodalion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Negro ooUegfs: 

Class A 

i2 

7 

47 

14 

«48 

4 

4 

2 

(») 

9 

Class B 


American AsaocUtion of Teachers Colleges 

157 





> Includes 2 institutions’ in Canade. 

> The association Includes teacher-training lastitutiona in the list with universities and colleges. 

* or this nomber, 17 fail to meet one or more standards but are continued on the approved list pending 
removal of deficiencies; 11 are on probation. . 

* or ibis number, 8 are on prob^on. 

The following tabulation shows the number of professional and 
technical schools and departments accredited, approved, or classified 


by their national professional oiganizations; 

NuiHber of 

Acertmng erfattivUie* iepartme^ti 

. accredited 

American AMOciation of Colleges of Pharmacy 59 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of ' Business 50 

American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 32 

American Association of Schools of Social Work. 35 

Americaa Association of Theological Schools 43 

American Bar Association 1 gg 

American Library Association 27 

American Medical Association 177 

American Osteopathic Association 6 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 32 

Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. * 107 

International Association of Boards of Examiners in Optometry 8 

National Association of Schools of Music. «9i 

Society of American Foresters 18 

1 91 ooBttff fnUr soondRMl, 7 eollacM on probation. 


• a anon probotloa, 3 with approval withdrawn Oct. 11, line, on luno S, 1DS7, protoctlon wm extended 
to ttodenU ennlM In first year cluf In 1037-3S, at tbeae InfUtatiou. 

' Aoeredlted for 1 or more oorrioala in englneertnc. 

* 76 aoboola folly iooredlled, 14 provisionally aoeredlted, 3 aoeredlted for 3 yean. 

% 

Natur^y these several associations accredit collies on the bases 
of jdiffpring criteria! The Association of American Universities 
acc^ita colleges and universities primarily on the basis of their 
qualifications to prepare students to^o graduate study. The Ameri- 
can Association of University Women (one of several accrediting 
agencies not listed above) accepting a college’s membership on this 
A. A. U. accredited list as evidence of a satisfactory general collegiate 
sta n da r d, accredits a selected number of those same ooUqges on the 
basis essentially of the breadth of their cultural curricula, and flie 
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satisfactorm^ of their treatment of women students and women 
faulty members. One of the regional associations accredits its por 

b" attlv 0“ basis of each coUege’s effectiveness 

objectives. Each of the professional 
schools of these same coUeges or universities such as law medicine 
music, and social work is accredited by its own national professional 
^nization such as the American Bar Association or th^ American 

p«.f^onS“’ “■* national o,g«niz.\ion of 

This pyramid^ while relatively unimportant to the inde- 
» arte coU^e beeemea serious to instituLs wUch tmpnt 

riwhft ““'■“i'totion except upon its own request, it is equaUy 
t^e that M long as the system of accreditation is the method Sed to 

remV™ «tandmg of an institution, few coUeges can afford to 
ern^ mdependent of these accrediting agencies Occa^ioTsT a^ 
mstitution declmw on principle to cooperate with accrediting agondes 
on the ground that the State is the only agency with autl7ri?w?' 

t rfy ^ the coUeges and universities in the United States seek accred- 
itation by the several accrediting agencies 

For difficnlties are arising as the movement grows 

For example, smce the North Central Association accredits an inrtitu 

but m Which the law school is refused accreditation b^'.^he America 
Bar Aviation? Or does it alter the situation if the law school is 

L'LT? If ^ L “®^^®”bip in the- Association of American liw 

SchTOls? Or ^all the Association of Teachere Colleges accredit for 
adimt to membership in the Association) colleges of and wienL 
winch educate teachers? Or shaU the Association of CoUegiato^S 
of Busi^ refuse accreditation t<fccurricula of business a^istration 
or^ued wito colleges of arts and sciences, while the Association * 

cdwttf Tl Journalism accredits departments in 

At ^ “ separately oiganized schools?. 

the Amencan Chemical Society is embarking on a career 

cMvTirf. This will intLuce (cere- 
s' Ei^Srh^r departmeL 

' Wbtfon^^f compUcations. ShaU the 

Association of ^encan Universities accredit a liberal arts coUeee 

m winch the chemistiy department is denied accreditation^ by^^ 
Amencan Chemical Society? ^ 

The factor of cost is burning troublesome as the movement grows 
S involved m accreditment by any of these acS^t- 

r a fee to be paid by the college. This varies 

«?«aUy but ranges up to $400 charged by the Engineers' Coua^a fgr 
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Professional Development for the examination and inspection of the 
whole series of engineering departments. Furthermore, such examina- 
tion is not carried on once for all. It is a periodic matter in the case of 
most of the accrediting agencies although in some cases subsequent 
inspections cost less than first inspections. In any case, the money 
cost is far less than the labor cost. The time of college oflScers and 
teachers which is devoted to supplying required information and con- 
ferring with the inspectors is a much heavier charge than the accredita- 
tion fee which the college pays. When it is remembered that corii- 
monly a single university has relations with as many as 12 or more of 
these widely recognized agencies in addition to numerous other agen- 
cies with legitimate claims to information, one must realize that the 
cost in money and time of this system of voluntary accreditation is far 
from negligible. 

One other situation growing out of the extent of the movement de- 
serves mention. Practically all the agencies use a questionnaire more 
or less voluminous with which to assemble the required information. 
These questionnaires are trying enough at best. But when they origi- 
nate in a score of different agencies which do not coordinate their 
forms, the case is much w’orse. All agencies may ask for the same 
items such as the student enrollment, for example, but one may call 
for the number of different students enrolled for the full year, another 
the number'enrolled for the 9 months’ academic year, another the num- 
ber enrolled October 15, another the average attendahee during the 
year. The same variety of definition characterizes the requests for 
information about income, expenditures, faculty training, faculty sal- 
aries, and all the other items on the questionnaires. The labor of fill- 
ing out one questionnaire is largely lost when the officers come to fill 
out the next questionnaire covering similar items. This is a problem 
which would appear possible of solution by cooperation among the 
agencies in the collection of information. In fact, some hopeful steps 
have already been taken in that direction, but nevertheless up to the 
present time this excessive labor and annoyance involved in filling out 
accrediting agency questionnaires is a real problem. 

The above cases of difficulties arising out of the extent of the accred- 
’ iting movement relate mostly to regional and national agencies. But 
State agencies also carry on extensive accrediting activities. In many 
States, the State university rates the many colleges and imiversities 
^ in the State in order to determine what values to give to college cre- 
dentials of students applying to transfer from one of these colleges to 
the university. This typo of rating is much more detailed than that 
of the regional or national accrediting agencies. It involves oftentimes 
the discrimination between departments in a given college, credits from 
one being accepted while credits from the other are not. Or the fresh- 
man and sophomore courses in a given department may be accepted 
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‘"'1, <•<>>''^3 are not. M„„y other detailed 

me univers ty is to fit the courses of tlie colleges into one or more of 
the curricula of the university. The work of the collet sTLd 
more or less by the multiplicity of standimis maintained bv Ihe manv 
departments of the university. The college is constrained' to confonii 
department by department, because it is essential 

In the same spirit but to a lessor extent, universities other than 
State universities exercise the same influences upon the colleveg Zm 
which they receive numbers of transfer students. A svstem ofcoll^e^ 
^d umvemities related to a given ehurch denomination T good I u, 
tration of this form of accreditation ^ 

Jri^fth^^Sta'tad ''■’’I''’ univemities most 

Widely IS the State department of education. In every State the kw 

t H T;J o' ^difation (someT^mes thl State 

a^^ihi ■. r'“'™’-a“'* “■<' State sch«l officer) r ! 

^nsibihty for certificating aome or all of the teachers. As a pa t of 

tae rcquu-einenta for such certification, college credentials are cZng to 
be more and more widely accepted. This means that ih! , j 
partment of education must determine from Thich colleg^ H wifi 

^ ij pproved for teacher-education purposes The mattor 

S otganized normal schools and teachem colleges. But plrieallv 

„ Many technical schools such 

ta a^culture, engmeeriug, «„d home economics, prepare UaS 

gra“ma7bs7:St!^“h.“' 

nle^v77 7 agency has as complicated and per- 

sta^if "ssirt h‘r ri -r: 

St^t© departments of education in a nnmKAr nf k 
offijr respa^bility in the sphere of rreStot^ xtylre TaZ 

Stata'thT*^a°7ovOT'th7'l 7 >" tl>a 

po the State department the neceasitj of determining^ 
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the standards of work done at each institution, the same as any 
other accrediting agency must do. In a few States, the function of 
administering the requirements for licensure in the many professions 
rests with the State department of education. This makes the State 
department an accrediting agency for all the professional schools the 
same as for the colleges which educate teachers. 

The above brief description of accrediting activities. Nation-wide, 
regional, and State, will suffice to indicate that the extent and com- 
plexity of the accrediting movement have transformed in the short 
space of 30 years this innocent and helpful effort of the colleges to 
raise their own standards, into a cumbersome sort of machinery 
Which appears greatly in need of simplification and coordination. 

The problems arising out of the multiplicity of demands made by 
accrediting agencies have resulted in quite open expressions of discon- 
tent by many leading universities because of the fact that they have 
many colleges and schools, each accredited by a different agency. 
This difficulty has been felt more keenly, or at least expressed more 
openly, by State universities than by others. This is probably due 
to many factors, but chief among them is no doubt the possibility 
of conflict between the activities of accrediting agencies and the direct 
responsibility of the university to the State. 

As manifestations of the discontent among State universities and 
land-grant colleges two actions taken by their national associations 
will be cited. 

In 1924 the National Association of State Universities at its regular 
annual meeting adopted a resolution the first paragraph of which 
is as follows: 

The National Association of State Universities has viewed with increas- 
ing concern the rapid increase in the number and variety of organisations 
which have undertaken to standardise procedures and policies in one 
or another branch of higher education. Not only does it feel that actions 
in matters vitally affecting the policies of State institutions have too 
oft^n been taken by such organisations without sufficient provision for 
consultation with the institutions concerned, but it is further of the opinion 
that the movement toward standardisation in higher education in America, 
whiie it has accomplished great good, is assuming such a character as 
seriously to limit both local initiative and that freedom of experimentation 
which Is necessary for educational advance.* 

The remainder of the resolution provided for the appointment of 
a committee to study the problem of standardization and included 
among the duties of the committee, *'to confer with such organiza- 
tions and agencies both as to the larger participation by State univer- 
sities themselves in the formulation and administration of educational 
policies affecting their work, and as to the confinement of the work of 

* TriDMoUoQf and Prooeedlnif of tho Nodooil Awoditfon of State Uni?«iUlif In tba United Btetea 
cfAmBrioa. Vot H pi. n, I, 
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such oi^amzations within limits that shall leave ample scope for 
local initiative and experimentation.” 

Among the conclusions which that study seemed to justify, one 
was stated as follows in the report: 

4. In a university having many schools and colleges, those units whose 
cumcula are standardized by an outside agency, and whose rating is 
fixed by an outside agency, are in position to exert a disproportionate 
pressure upon the general university administration for funds. Therefore, 
all other unite of the institution not already so standardized are feeling 
the impulse to standardize through national organization. On this ac- 
count, the movement is likely to.grow so as to include practically all phases 
of higher education.* 

The growth of the movement as there predicted has taken place 
as was shown above. 

In 1937 a considerable number of State universities and land-grant 
coU^^ became aroused by the increasing activities of standardizing 
agencies. The two as^iations, one the Association of Land-Grant 
CoUeges and Universities, the other the National Association of State 
Umversities, appointed a joint committee known as the Joint Com- 
mittee on Accrediting. This Committee gave hearings to representa- 
tives of several standardizing agencies, and reported in 1938 to the 
two associations. The recommendations of the Committee as made 
to and ^opted by the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities were as follows: . - 

(1) That the Asaociatlon of Land-Grant CoUeges and Universities estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Accrediting, cooperating with the National 
Association of State Universities, and authorize this committee to prepare 
for members of this Association a list of the approved agencies with which 
the members are encouraged to cooperate. It is understood that the new 
agencies seeking to institute accrediting procedures must first secure the 
approval of this Joint Committee. 

(2) As a long-time policy, the work of the Committee should direct itself, 
among other things, toward an elimination of some of the existing accrediting 
agencies if possible, simplification of procedures, reduction of duplication, 
removal of dictation from groups outside the educational field, and lestoratloil 
of responsibility to states and institutions. 

(3) Authorise the Committee at its discretion, to cooperate with compa- 
rable committees or agencies of other associations having a similar interest 
and to participate in any general conferences dealing with problems of 
accrediting. * 

It is clsar from these recommendations that the land-grant colleges 
(and the same may be said of the State universities which adopted 
almost identical recommendations) are considerably aroused and pro- 
pose to check the indiscriniinate development of accrediting agencies. 
It is reasonably dear also that it will be difficult for the accrediting 
• n»u.. p. 10 . 

•IYoo>wUiiportbeAjH)dstl(mofLsiid-OtwtOolk|MaodUnlT«nttlM. nty-StoomlAmMislOoanB- 
dm, NoTemtarlO-M, UM. p.m. 
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movement to proceed smoothly along its accustomed course without 
the support and cooperation of the State universities and the land- 
grant colleges. 

Transition From Quantitative to Qualitative Standards 

As accreditation has been carried on over the years by the numerous 
accrediting agencies more and more protests have been heard con- 
cerning the unsuitability of the standards being used. Some colleges 
which could not meet one or more of the standards set up and hence 
were denied accreditment were superior in their general educational 
effectiveness tonumerous others which could meet all of the standards. 
Furthermore, the psychology of individual differences among children 
was working its way over into the field of institutional life and there 
was coming to be a better recognition among accrediting agencies of 
the need for individual differences among the institutions. It was 
becoming increasingly clear that an institution designed primarily to 
serve a selected group of higlily intellectual students, for e.xample, 
should have a very different program from that of an institution that 
was set up primarily to serve either the rank and file of college students 
or students of a distinctly different sort of ability from the ones being 
served by the first institution. Therefore, in 1929 the North Central 
Association, which had had the richest e.xperience of any of the associa- 
tions in carrying on the w’ork oT accreditation, sought and secured 
funds with which to make a critical study of its standards. The W'ork 
was carried on under the supenf^sion of a committee known as the 
Committee on Revision of Standards of the Commis^n on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education of the North Central AssociS)n of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

The study by this committee extended over a period of 5 years and 
resulted in a scries of seven volumes which make very interesting 
reading to anyone concerned with the accrediting movement. The 
committee recommended a new program for accrediting and this pro- 
gram was adopted by the North Central Association at its annual 
meeting in 1934. In its statement of policy relative to accrediting, 
the paragraph dealing with bases of accrediting reads as follows: 

An institution will bo judged for accreditment upon the basis of the total 
pattern it presents as an institution of higher education. While institu- 
tions will bo judged in terms of each of the characteristics noted in this 
statement of policy, it is recognized that wide variations will appear in the 
degree of excellence attained. It is accepted as a principle of procedure 
that superiority in some characteristic may be regarded as compensating, 
to some extent, for deficiencies in other respects. The facilities and activi> 
ties of an institution wUl be judged in terms of the purposes it .seeks to 
serve.* 


•Zook,OcoT|eF.,«iwtHsgf8rty,M.B. TbsETalasthmoTHlfherliutitattoiu. 1. PrindplasofAccred- 
lUiif Hlgbcr lutUuttou. p.l«. ChJosfo,Dl. TBe Unlvtnitr of ChicHO PRM, 1*36. 
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FVom this it will be g'^erved that institutions arc to be rated not by 
the^ compliance with a certain specified list of standards but on tlic 
basis of the total pattern which the institution presents. If, for e.\- 
ample, the institution is deficient in endomnent but yet employs good 
teachers, the deficiency in one respect may be assumed to be compen- 
sated for by the superiority in the other respect. Thus in the final 
analysis the North Central Association sets up certain general defini- 
tions of the effective college and leaves to the wisdom of its inspectors 
whether or not in the light of these definitions a given college is worthy 
of accreditment. This policy naturally leads to what has become the 
d^rninant practice of the North Central Association, namely, to differ- 
entiate among colleges on the basis of their different objectives. The 
question now is, how w'ell does each institution accomplish its own 
purpose, not how rigidly does the institution conform to some widely 
accepted pattern. 

This is such a radical change in the procedure of accrediting that it 
is hard to apply the same term to it that has been applied to the form 
of a.ccrediting which has generally prevailed for the last 25 years. As 
an indication of the soundness of this new point of view, it is noted 
that within the past 2 years both the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondaiy Schools, and to a lesser extent many other associations, 
have accepted in principle the findings of the North Central Associa- ' 
tion and are modifying their practices accordingly. 

When this new point of view has worked its w ay thoroughly into all 
the colleges, standardization based on the uniformity of institutions 
^ yield to differentiation particularly among those colleges devoted 
in whole or in part to general education. Not all liberal arts colleges 
will try to be alike. Not all junior colleges will try to be alike. Teach- 
ers colleges will differentiate their curricula, more than at present, 
each limiting itself to training certain types of teachers. * 

As this movement develops there will be need for some basis of 
detennining what particular objectives each college shall select. Not 
all liberal arts colleges can properly specialize on the program best 
adapted to the intellectually elite, and thus provide no college progr am 
for the “mine run" of youth in need of college training. Not all 
teachers coUeges can specialize in educating high-school teachere of 
the so-called academic subjects and neglect the education of elementary 
teachers. Some educational pattern will have to be designed into 
which each college will fit. For most purposes the area for which that 
pattern can best be made is the State. Accordingly, accreditation on 
the basis of the effectiveness of each institution in achieving its own 
particular objectives will tend to be earned on most advantageously in 
the futurp by State ^encies, rather than by regional or national agen- 
cies. Of course institutions such as medical schools and in some cases 
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denominationtd schools which fit into a regional or s national pattern 
rather than a State pattern will need to determine their particular 
functions or cbjectives on regional or national bases, and be accred- 
ited accordingly. 

This means planning and cooperation among the colleges and uni- 
versitiM whether within a State, a regional, ora national pattern, 
At^rediting agencies will naturally adjust their programs to facilitate 
this cooperation and wall not seek to apply the same standards to all 
colleges. In this adjustment it seems hkely that State agencies will 
find their functions materially expanded because these adjustments 
will involve generally the relations of colleges to their near neighbors, 
those wi thin the same State. * ’ 

Implied Responsibility of the State to Assure the Satisfactory 
Standards of the Colleges the State Establishes or Charters 

Institutions of higher education from early days have been estab- 
lished or have been able to obtain charters in most of the States with- 
out meeting requirements set up by any J^te educational agency. 

In consequence, many States now find themselves with some institu- 
tions of low standards which are of doubtful service to the State. 

It is largely these weaker institutions that have made necessary the 
adoption of measures for accrediting institutions by out-of-State agen- 
cies. Furthermore, almost eveiy State department of education faces 
the difficulty of deciding whether to place certain institutions of this 
type on the approved list for teacher education. 

This situation of authorizing institutions to secure charters without ' 
first meeting certain educational standards and without being approved 
by an appropriate State educational agency continues to exist. There 
are at present 37 States which have never adopted any l^al provi- 
sions placing supervisory control over the chartering of newly organ- 
^ized institutions in any State educational agency. It is possible in 
naany of these States for three or more persons to charter an institu- 
tidn tod open its doors by the simple process of filing articles of incor- 
poration with the secretary of State or some other State officer. 

No guarantee is required that the proposed new institution possess 
the necessary financial resources, staff, and facilities t 9 assure the con- 
duct of academic work of full collegiate grade, to say nothing of the 
I^ble expensive duplication which the establishment of the institu- 
tion may bring about. 

Moreover, it is legally possible in almost all of the Stotes for any 
typo of school or institution to use the name “college'’ or “university.” 
There are only three States which have enacted statutes prohibiting 
the use of the name “coUege” or “university,” untU specific approval 
of an appropriate State educational agency has first been obtained. 
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TUs applies alike to'chartered-er uachartered institutions A sine-lfl 
mdividual may start an institution, rentthe second flooi^-of a buUdii 

lo hLnrohr^T or ‘‘university’' without LS 

T ? ^ States is the absence of any eflfec- 

t ve regulation of the _degree- and diploma-granting privilege The 
vdue of a degree m this countiy is thus jeopardSi In7act Uds 
ab^nce of r^idation has frequently resulted in the establishment of 
d^loma mills’' which seU degrees at a fixed price or confe“ees 
^d dipbm^ on scanty academic work. In some instances 
n ese questionable enterprises secure charters in States 

other States and m foreign countries. Some progress has already been 
made m restrami^ the actiyities of “diploma mills” but their com 
pleta destruction de^nds upon legislation by aU those States which 

X ^abur “eoDcy t. 

There at present only J4 States that have legal provisions in 
force relating m one way or another the degree- eM diploma-grant 
nt^nvdege. Thirty-fonr have no such pn>Tsions. 

there are two pnncipal reasons why the State has been slow about 
^reeu.g a high quaUty of work in the ioUeges. botrpubX 
rontroU^ Md privately <»nlroUed. First, many of our prc^nt eoN 
eges date back to the penod before it was customary for the State bo 
J^ume r«ponsibdity for any phase of'educationl^They rXreent 

nX^“°“’ ““‘itutional independence. They have 

pronded a much-needed educational service, acme of them without 

mX of their educaUonal property. 

‘i’o sponsoiahip and less often the support of 

fC .n^h ’’’ “ “Ot indeed the mother of eduction. 

For ^ th^ reasons it is natural that the State should hesitate to 

“““““ “ ‘‘>0 field of coUege education. 

^ndly, the college is the institution to which many of the State 

e well knovm and highly respected citizens. On this account then 

lL*^nfl hrl implied 

re^nsibihty m respect to standards of college work. ^ 

"e hastening the demand that the 
dv standards than it has customar- 

ily done m the past. One of these is the rapid deyelopment of Te 

misleading advertising by the 

propnetaiy school of many types. A word about each. • 

.^11 in many States are seeking to establish junior 

conjmction with local public-school systems. They virtu- 

aUyduphcatetheworkof the first 2 years of the arts coUege. Pres- 

2S1988* — 
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sure of local community interests is frequently responsible for the estab- 
lishment ol such colleges rather than the educational needs of the com- 
munities and of the State as a whole. As in the case of the chartering 
of new institutions, the final approval as to whether a publicjunior 
college shall be established is commonly not vested by law in a State 
educational agency. A resolution adopted by the local district school 
boartj is all that is required to open s college in some instances. 

The consequence is that public junior colleges are often estab- 
lished in communitiea unable to provide adequate financial support for 
them and unable to furnish sufficient students to justify their opera- 
tion. They are often supported at the expense of the public high 
school. In the circumstances no plan is possible for distributing the 
junior colleges throughout the State on a proper geographical basis. 
At present, there are eight States having no public junior college law 
whatever, in which the colleges are established by local district school 
boards without specific legal sanction, SLv other States, ^ile having 
such a law, allow the colleges to be established by local dlstriet school 
boards without prior approval by the State department of eduoation. 
In other words, local school boards in 14 States may establish junior 
colleges at their own discretion.’ Of the 22 States having one or more 
junior colleges operated in conjunction with local public-school sys- 
tems, there are only 8 in which the State department of education is 
legally empowered to supervise or accredit them after establishment. 
This type of development is bound to be harmful to the junior-college 
movement. 

Private proprietary schools are being established and operated in 
many of the States without regulation or accreditation by any State 
educational agency. Included among them are business, commercial, 
trade, and correspondence schools, hlost of these schools conduct 
programs on the secondary school level. There are some, however, 
which have extended their programs to include collegiate work. A 
few have gone so far as to grant academic degrees. In some instances, 
the schools have adopted the name ^'college/' in the absence of any 
St&te law' forbidding its use by them. 

These private proprietary schools are numerous throughout the 
country. Since they are profib-making enterprises, advertising and 
. high-pressure soliciting for students is the common practice. Con- 
tracts are made with prospective students requiring full or partial 
payments of tuition fees in advance. Through financial reverses or 
for other reasons some of the schools fail or go out of business before 
completing the full courses of instruction provided for in the contracts. 
Many times these schools cannot make good on their promises. The 
students or their parents, unable to collect their advance tuition 
payments, suffer financial losses, or recognize too late that the school 
is not worthy of the students* efforts. 
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In addition, pnvate schoola of this character are not required to 

o/ten tl P standards under the prevailing conditions 

conducted m unhygienic quarters without adequately- 
tram^ staffs and necessary instruct^nal equipment. Some^corre- 

headquarters in one State make it a practice 
to solicit prospective students in other States. 

The e.xisting ^hools conducted on a legitimate basis and on sound 
usiness^rmciples favor in general some form of State supervision 
At the jiresent time only eight States provide for the regulation or 

hv""" husiness, commercial, trade, or correspondence 

schwls by requiring them to obtain a State license. One State pro- 

?? bwomiiig increasbgly conscious o( the above- 
conditions. Changes are taking place L Z 
Stales *t J'Judc. and recent developments foreshadowturther chan^ 
These will be discussed briefly. ^nanges. 

In most of the States the people have built up publicly controlled 
colleges and universities. These constitute, indirect but definite 
competition ^th the privately controlled colleges in heir quesUor 
funds. Foundations and philanthropists are becoming LTmo^ 

^ institutions to aid 

Inwme from endo^ents, always meager in the cn^ of many of the 

^ pamfully in these same colleges under the 

rag mterest rates ayailable on inyestments. The student- 
^itmg practices indulged in by many of the institutions are proying 

enrollments are d^linW 
m mtitutions which are in the most dire need of tuition fees to 
mamuin their edoeahonal programs. , 

““ changed conditions, cnrollmcnta in pubUcIv 
«ce increasing more rapidl.v than m priva Jv 
controlled matitutions. Many privately controlled colleges are 
compeUid to pay yciy low aalaries, and are able to provide onlyiAde- 

MTi^n^rfr*”^ ‘ maintain. In their toanll 

Mtremity they are nusmg m an mcieasing number of States the ques- 

hon„ towtoherthestateahould notsubsidize them. In someeaaes 
they qmte franWy acknowledge that they are unable to rompeto 

■nhermlri'*-’7h^.!i' controlled low-tuition inatitutlMs. 

^ey mamtam batthey are unwilling to continue if continuing means 

hves, (1) to get help from the States, or (2) to close up. If the latter 
then they pemt out that the State wiU have to be«. ev« a la.^, Tre 
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of the cost of the education of the students who would then transfer 
to the publicly controlled institutions. 

One other trend has a definite bearing upon the attitude of the State 
toward higher education. While a few States like South Dakota and 
Montana have had for decttdes a single board of regents for the control 
of all the State’s colleges and universities, most of the States have had 
separate boards for the several types of State-controlled institutiGns. 
During.the post three decades, State after State has abolished separate 
boards, and substituted single boards for the control of some if not all 
of its colleges and universities. Later stUl, some of the States have 
provided for a single executive officer, usually called the chancellor, 
whose jurisdiction extends over all the institutions governed by a 
• single board. Thus Georgia, Montana, New York, North Dakota, 
and Oregon now have such a unified system of publicly- controlled 
higher education with an executive officer or chancellor. 

As these single boards and chancellors study the needs of higher 
education in their resi)ective States, it is inevitable that the place of 
the privately controlled institution should come in for consideration. 
What the privately controlled institutions are doing in a given State 
is bound to condition somewhat the programs of publicly controlled 
institutions in that State. Therefore, the single board in chaige of 
’ publicly controlled institutions must of necessity be concerned with 
both the type and quality of work done by the privately controlled 
institutions. This is leading to efforts to coordinate the programs of 
all the institutions, public and private, so as to eliminate overlapping 
and yet provide adequately for all the higher education needs in the 
State. This is tending to build up a State consciousness and to break 
down the traditional institutional consciousness. It is significant that 
at least seven States have recently enacted laws providing for studies 
of their plans of managing higher education. 

From the above it seems clear that the traditional hands-off policy 
maintained by States toward colleges and universities is being ^placed 
slowly by a recoguition of the State’s ultimate responsibility. « Higher 
education must be of an acceptable standaid. Since the State charters 
the institutions and is the agency with ultimate legal jurisdiction over 
them, it is logical that the State should guarantee their quality. 

What are some of the more important difficulties which States must 
overcome if and when they assume more largely their implied respon- 
< sibility for insuring a satisfactory standard of college work? Mention 
will be made of three. 

inadequacy of 'preeent State accrediting ageneiea,— The 
^ responsibility for State accreditation bf colleges is divided among a 
number of agencies, in many States, while in others the legal authority 
possessed by one agency is delegated in practice to another. The 
State department of education and the State university are the most 
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wmmon agendes doing accrediting. The State department of educa- 
don in many States is interested in colleges and universities mainly 
because they educate teachers, but for that purpose the dopnrtment 
must establish and mam tain a list of coUeges of aU sorts ‘from which 
the department accepts academic credentials for a teacher’s certificate 
But too frequently the State, department works under two handicaps 
wkch the departments freely acknowledge : (a) Its personnel is not well 
suited to the task of college accreditation, and (6) its tie-up with parti- 
san politics m many States makes it veiy sensitive to pressure which 
may be exerted by minority groups, such as the friends and alumni of 
a given college about to be refus^ accreditation. 

On these a^im to the accrediting done by State departmenta of edu- 
cation even for teacher-education purposes araounU to little more in 
many States than listing all the institutions in the State which apply 
for the recognition of their credentials. 

While somewhat more removed from direct partisan politics, the 
State university sufFers in a degree from the same handicaps. Its per-’ 
sonnel may be unfamihar with and sometimes unsympathetic with the 
work the coUeges are doing. Its^rincipal interest is the transfer of 
creditsfrom these colleges to the university. Consequently the courses 
or curricula earned on by the college which are unlike any courses or 
cumeuia m the university are likely to be discounted by the univetsity 

furthermore, the university is often only one step remold from- 
partisan or mmonty-group pressure. Smee it gets its funds through 
legislative appropriations, it courts the friendship of the coUeges be- 
cause of their influence upon the legislature. 

ComplicatioM growing out of the dual reeponsihilitu far 
educating teachers and certificating Ihem.-School teaching is* 
umque among the professions in that a large pro'portibn of school 
teachers are emptoyed bylhe public. The same public controls and 
supports a ^d many of Ihe institutions which train these teachers but 
by no means pie pITbUc in every State has provided for a depart- 
ment of pubhc education to look after the State’s interest in public 
education. It m natural, therefore, that this State department of edu^ 
^tion should have responsibility for certificating or liceifeing the 
teachers for the public schools. 

But the institutions which educate the teachers are not in the ma- 
under the control of the State department of education, 
l^ibhdy controUed institutions often have their boards of control sepa- 
rate from the Stete departments of education, and privately controUed 
mstitutions always do. The hoard governing the State university,*for 
ex^ple, or more particularly the board governing the State normal 
schMls or t^heis coUeges, assumes that on^ of its functions if not its 
chief function is to educate teachers. It employs specialists whose 
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time is devoted specifically to teacher education, and whose job in- 
volves keeping informed about the best developments in teacher edu- 
cation. The boards in control of these institutions regard themselves 
as representative of the State’s interests just as truly as are the State 
departments of education. In short, they believe that their judg- 
ment — or that of the institution they control — with respect to what 
constitutes the best education of teachers should be accepted by the 
certificating agency. In confirmation of this belief, some States gjive 
to institutions authority by law to certificate their gr^uates as 
teachers, «r to require the State department of education to certificate 
them. 

Still another issue arises when privately controlled institutions are 
involved. These have been established over the years mainly for pur- 
poses to which prepq^g teachers is quite incidental. Yet their grad- 
uates constitute more than half the high-school teachers in the country. 
As teacher education has become more and more professionalized, 
these privately controlled colleges have experienced increasing diffi- 
culty. Thp new requirements for teacher education are hard for some 
of the colleges to meet, and yet they cannot persist as colleges for 
general education purposes unless their graduates can be certificated 
to teach. With new certification requirements, the colleges must 
make, at least in their own opinions, a sort of fish or fowl choice: either 
arts colleges or teacher-education institutions, not both. 

To find a solution of this difficulty is one of the severest tests before 
State agencies charged with the responsibility of developing a State 
system of higher education. 

Relation of the State to national profeMional organiza^ 
tions , — The State assumes responsibility for admittmg to the practice 
of medicine, law, pharmacy, and many other professions only those 
persons who meet requirements set up by the State. The State pro- 
vides for a board of examiners or of licensure in each of these profes- 
sions. These boards are authorized by law to license successful appli- 
cants and refuse to license othersu More and more commonly these 
boards are requiring that successful applicants for licensure must be 
graduates of “accredited" professional schools. This imposes upon 
them at once the necessity of maintaining a list of accredited profes- 
sional schools. 

But the examining boards do not have the facilities with which to 
pass first-hand upon the standards of colleges. It would be quite 
absurd for them to build up such facilities in each of the States. 
Hence they must depend upon other agencies for accreditation. 

Some of the professions maintain national organizations of their 
practitioners, such as the American Medical Association, or the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Each of these associations, with more or less 
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cooperation of the appropriate association of professional schools 
sets up machinery for accrediting the institutions in its field. 

More TOmmonly, the professional schools through 'their organiza- 
tions such as the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi 
ness accredit professional schools. This plan seems to prevail genet 
ally for those professions in which there is no State license required 
for practice In those professions where State licensure is required 
the national associations of practitioner assume in general more 
responsibdity for accrediting professional schools from whTch ^a[e 
boards of examiners accept credentials. 

-The issue arising out of this situation is a subtle one. It is related 
to general sMial ^licy.^tte as much as to education. By controUing 
standwds of professional education, it is obvious that tL organiza- 
tion of practitionem may control the number of persons to be aLitted 

^ tU nrln'°“' ‘ *“ ““ ‘'“i® power for the advantage 

the State * ^*°”*” ‘^'"antage of the public or 

* oobtleone, particularly 

TlmLfZl ? r "".■''otoity. These professional schools are 
almost always parts of universities. The State appropriates funds 

tiniversity as a part of the total higher 

sionaf^b the State. But requirements for these profes- 

aonal schMls are largely feed by these associations outside the State 
The maintenance of a Balance among the schools making up the uni- 

veredy IS very difficult under these circumstances. 

The State establishes, let us say, a State board of medical examiners' 

It wmiM h^ ^1 f ®‘“o university. 

■"refim “Tr “"a examiners to 

•refute to ^ept for their examinations the graduates of the State 

^cd school. But^hat is a possibUity under the present plan of 

^g upon an outerie agency for the hst of accredited medical 

WhUe the problem of the rdKlion of the State to national profes- 
sional organizations has not become serious, it is fraught with i^ible 

problems of college accrediting may not neglect it. 

W« of Oadih for a«de»f Wort Ffom On. lortlMfon ,o 

Ano»h.r, Bo* Willlin o &a». ond Between ftofM 

S “'i* establish accrediting agencies, whether 

teatefer of coUege students. As long as graduation depends mainly - 

to Zth^r“^J^ ®“e institution 

to another desires assurance before such transfer that the work done ^ 
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in the first institution will count toward graduation in the second. 
This calls for some system of accrediting which will furnish each col- 
lege with information as to the quality of work done in each other 
college from which it receives transfer students. Largely for this 
reason the Association of American LTniversities accredits liberal arts 
colleges, and ^he regional accrediting associations such as the North 
CentraLAssociatAn of Colleges and Secondary Schools accredit all 
types of colleges and universities in their respective territories. 

In the light of this purpose of accreditation the general assumption 
has been that unless a college is accredited, students may not transfer 
from it to an accredited college or university. Or at least if such 
transfer is permitted, certain definite strings are tied to such transfer. 
But an e.vamination of the actual operation of accrediting reveals a 
different situation. Admission of transfer students is not limited to 
those who come from accredited institutions. A recent case will 
illustrate. A graduate of a college not accredited by the Association 
of American Universities was denied admission on that score to the 
Sorbonne in Paris. The president of the college in question professed 
great surprise because his graduates have been and still are admitted 
to the leading graduate schools both public and private in this country 
on equal footing with those from accredited colleges. 

The reason for this failure of the accrediting service to function 
as it was designed to, is not hard to find. If all that an institution 
knows is that the college in question is or is not on some accredited 
list, it must either admit or reject the transfer student on that basis. 
There are usually so many extenuating circumstances that the decision 
to reject the applicant is painful and often unjust. Therefore, unless 
there can be some detailed evaluation of art unaccredited college on 
the basis of which greater justice can be given to applicants for trans- 
fer, it is quite Ukely that students having a satisfactory record in 
such unaccredited college will be accepted as transfers by all but a 
surprisingly few collies and universities. 

But colleges have found a more satisfactory way of taking care of 
transfer students. The American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars makes an aimual report on credit given by educational institu- 
tions to transfer students. This plan involves asking one institution 
in each State, usually the State university, to report on the amount of 
credit it accords to a student transferring to it from each other college 
in the State. The admissions officers in most of the other institutions 
whose regbtrars are members of the Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars grant the same credit to transfer students. 

A college in a given State does not use in the main the presence 
of a college on, or its absence from, the regional association lists when 
a student desires to transfer to it from a college in another State. 
The admissions officer, usuaUy the registrar, in each college or uni* 










If offiwr of the reporting university 

t'neV^'.r"'^ " - -Ztion of thi 

i^ier record. Each coUege or university is willing to eive to a 

XkT“-" “V “ the 

.nS™ . “ ^ould give him. Thus the 

coU^ and ^versities whose registrars belong to the Association 
of Coll^ate Registrars by a sort of gentlemen’s agreement actuallv 

1 ^ 0 ^ “ of students from institution to institution 

from Ststo to Sute. In other worjs, each reporting ^Wv 

rthTt-U^S^^rJ? '""‘.r ogsncrfo^lhe X- 

I!li 7 ‘™“'" of ‘•■eir students to other 

? umv^Ues is concerned. The loose-leaf rating Iwk 

trara is ■i“encan Association of Collegiate Regis- 

trare IS really ^Mtive system of faciliuting studeM transfm 

is '•y “>0 foporting tS^fy 

B very detailed. Work of a given coUege may Im given hour ^ 

hour Wer value in English, haU Value in economics alid Si valul 

fnll’^Iri i?r “l' “<* sophomore courses may he given 

<T^t while the jumor and senior courses may be docked hall 
or bo given no credit at aU. That is the sort of evaluam 

It toil? “““T”* stude“ ^m« 

It would seem, tten, that the main aspects of the problem of tfa^fer 

Th?I^‘“’l'““ j ^ 0'8»“isstion within the Suts 

* f°*? national accrediting associations are not functioning 

very effectively in that field at present. lunctioning 

to Bummaiy it may be said that the issues and problems involved 

S, eIZ?f ‘“‘ri.“r*““‘’ cstegories, namely, (0 

m l»s gone, and promises to go- 

*® fiuslifstive stmdards; (3) toe’ 
phed i^lwnaiBihty of the SUte to guarantee a satisfactory quality 
of work m toe colleges which it charters; and (4) the evaluation ol 

To transferring from one college to another 

To aid m the solution of the problems in each of these catepr>ri«. 

some procedure which uses a SUte pattern of organisation for accSdiU 
™^ 1 S ntihrod in some States and seems intocT^lSi 

*?‘i? of tS"^ machinery 

for accreditahon bolds out toe clearest hope of solving the mo^ 
^^^6nt^ftccreditfttJon problems. 

*° *'°T “«‘^s.7 for accreditation may 

oe strengthened are made m the next chapter. ^ 


Chapter IX. A Concluding Proposal 


H ope for improvement in accrediting practices is widespread. — 
The studies reported in the earlier chapters of this bulletin 
reveal on the whole a rather unsatisfactory status of the function of 
accrediting institutions of higher education. But the accrediting 
movement is of such recent origin, and has grown so rapidly, that 
there has been little occasion until recently to raise questions about it. 

However, in the past decade adverse criticism of accrediting prac- 
tices has mounted. The regional associations have studied their 
programs more critically and have made changes of dar-reaching 
importance in the bases of their appraisals of colleges and universities. 
The bearing of these changes upon their procedures of accrediting 
is yet uncertain but without doubt the use of quantitative standards 
will be much reduced. Individualized college programs will be encour- 
aged. This will tend to lessen the emphasis upon accreditation as 
a means of helping colleges to attain minimum standards. It will 
also tend to nullify the present doubtful claim that regional accredita- 
tion helps colleges with their problems of transfer students. It seems 
fair to predict, therefore, that the regional associations will w’elcome 
any proposal that will enable them to minimise their use of accredited 
lists. 

The national accrediting associations, centering mainly in organi- 
zations of specialists such as lawyers, doctors, and chemists, are 
becoming so numerous that strong resistance to their present line 
of development is already taking shape. 

States are finding it necessary to increase their accreditation activi- 
ties in order that their colleges and universities may function cordially 
as neighbors and that the States' may carry out their legal responsi- 
bilities. Up to date, however, only a few States have developed 
machinery adequate to deal with the problem. The accreditation 
activities of State agencies in many of the States must be characterized 
a6 little more than a farce. It is recognized in practically all ^e 
States, however, that the present situation is a passing phase, ^^d 
that something basic must be done to put the States in position to 
accomplish more satisfactorily the purposes of accreditation. 

Placing larger reeponsibilitg upon some State ageneg appears 
to be indicated. — In the light of all these factors in the present 
situation, it seems inevitable that some fundamental change in the 
nsachinery of accrediting must take place. After months of study 
of the problem, the authors of this bulletin are convinced that 
-..such change should be in the direction of placing greater responsi- 
bilities upon appropriate agencies in the several States. While the 
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building up of machineiy in the States adequate to overcome the 
great obstacles now present m many of them will be difficult and 
ow of accomplishment, it is believed that only as the movement 

troiffilM ffl P^-esent serious and growing 

troubles afflicting accreditation tend to disappear. ^ 

mat IS the most effective plan for the States to adopt if they 

Z? ^ activities? To attempt to answe^ 
that question is hazardous. Nevertheless, as the most useful way 
0 bringing together the elements believed to be most essential for 
such a plan, a proposal is set forth on the following pages, embodying 
the opinions of the authors as to the best State organization^ fof 
accredi mg colleges and universities. In thus recording their views 

eir sole purpose is to stimulate the most serious study of the problem 
by those directly affected by it. proDiem 

A Proposal for Strengthening the Accrediting Activities of 
Agencies Within Eoch State* 

Arguments in its support will be offered following the pro- 
po.a/ i<.e/A.-However, at the outset one thing should he made 

accrediting aclivitioe of agencies 
within each State is not made with a view to reducing the effective- 

aasociations which now accredit insti- 

• 7 ; P'7 “"<< a‘i>' are of great 

value to higher education were established and ar( now mnintSied 

for the puijoscs pnmanly of improving the quajity of work of the 

coUegM and universities, and secondarily, of facilitating the transfw 

*"*‘‘‘“‘'0“ to another. The belief is growing 

oTk '' "Ofoditing were done satisflctorily 

by some other agency they would be left free to carry out even more 
effMtivcly their pnmary function of improving the qudity of the 7rk 

tLisLrof atT; PurposVfacilila^g t 

tr^Bfer of studente-experience has already shown that in general 
other agenciM can serve that purpose better. The proposal here 

^ maintain an accrediting agency to cooperate 

Ihem TheT 7'* "“7,“' oompete with 

them. The imperative need for the accrediting services of these 

a^nciea during the transition period is recognised and it is hoped 

^t imtd atiy given State does set up satisfactory accrediting macL- 

continue to function 

as accreditmg agencies m that State. 

no single t^ of accrediting agency is likely to prove the most 

vide ** the States, the following proposal is believed to pro- 

nde for neceasary vanMions and to embody the most essential features 
of such an i«eney. Thta proposal envisages three plane of organon 
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tion of State accrediting agencies. Each of the several States will wish 
to utilize or develop the particular one of these plans which its own 
situation su^ests. 

Whatever plan is adopyted, the State should make sure that no new 
machinery is set up where that already existing may be utilized to carry 
on the work of accreditation. But if new machinery is set up, the 
State should make quite sure that it is so devised as not to retard the 
development of a unified, well-integrated system of education in the 
State from the nursery school through the university. To this end, 
whatever accrediting agency is set up in any State in which the agency 
is not a part of the State board or department of education, should be 
so related to the State board or department as to facilitate the steps 
which such board or department must take to bring about the desired 
unification in the State’s education program. 

On the other hand, colleges and universities, both public and private, 
should be accredited by an agency as free as possible from the influence 
of pressure groups, representing political or other special interest, 
Wherever the State board or department of education is not thus free, 
or where it lacks the kind of personnel needed for this function, the 
State should build up an accrediting agency such as will assucp colleges 
and universities a high-grade accrediting service. 

It is understood that in many States, legislation will be required to 
make operative whatever plan of accrediting the gfiven State may 
adopt. 

Below are brief descriptions of the three plans suggested: 

Plan A. Accroditins by t(i« State Board or Department 

of Education 

In a few States, the State board or department of education has at 
its center a governing board with the State superintendent or commis- 
sioner of education serving as executive officer of the board, has a staff 
adequate in number and qualifications properly to appraise institu- 
tions of higher education, and has widely recognized and comprehensive 
official relationships with institutions of higher education in the State. 
In such States the State department of education should have large 
and perhaps complete responsibility for the program of accreditation. 

Tbia plan of organization recognizes the essential unity of the entire 
program of education from the nursery school througfii|the umverarty 
and thus avoids the division of responsibility for the successive leveb 
of education. The State board or department of education which in 
all States looks after the State’s interest in elementary schools and high 
schools is also given responsibility for the State’s interest in higher 
education in States operating under this plan. Such an organization 
avoids th e conflicts which arise in some other States between the msti* 
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tutions wbch educate for the professions, notably teaching, and the 
State b^s or agencies charged with certification or licensure. Such 
an o^airization also avoids the evils of competition for State support 
winch anw when the State department of education seeks State sup- 
port for elementaiy and secondaiy schools while other State boar^ 
such as regents of State universities or of State teachers coUeges seek 
State support for mstitutions of higher education. 

f ® organization facilitates the 

buildmg of a weU-mtegrated educational program for aU levels of the 

K TJ® cannot be charged with dominating the high 

schools by the device of college-entrance requirements. Transfer from 
one institution to another is made easy. In short, States which have 
develop such a State board or department of education are no doubt 
prepared to cany on effective accreditment of institutions of higher 
education by merely assigning that function to such authority. 

Plan B. Accr^lting by the State Board or Deportment of Educa- 
tion Through a fecial Arm Created With the Cooperation of 
the Instifutioni of Higher Educotion 

Certain other Stotes, whUe placing the control of part or aU of their 
institutions of higher education in boards other than the State board 
or department of education either have at present or may readily de- 
velop a State department with such official and unofficial relationships 
mth institutions of higher education in the State, that those institu- 
ntih^ cooperate in creating an accrediting agency as an arm 
of the State ^ard or department of education. When such an arm has 
bem created, the full responsibility for accrediting institutions of 
higher education should be placed upon the State board or department 
of ^ucation, the activity to be carried on by the accrediting agency 
department, upon the terms agreed upon at the time of its 

a type of organization looks to the strengthening of the State 
^arf or department in its relation to higher education. It has the 
^tmet merit of not creating new educational machinery, but utilizing 
the machinery alre^y existing. It tends in fact toward the^ 

^ umty of educaUonal program on all levels as that which characteriza_ 
plan A, heretofore described. 

PU C Acendhlns by a Spwlgl Commlnlon ot Board Set Up 

by l»« CooporoHv* Action of dio liutituilont ond Asoncin 
Concerned 


A conrudereb e n«aib«r of St»t« hove Suio Luds or deputmonta 
of«iu«.uon Witt rwponoibUitie. Dnutod lugoly to il«noSt«7 Jd 
Bsoondaiy schools. In these States other boards have been^ated 
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to govern the institutions of higher education. Many of these States 
have strong State collies, universities, and teachers colleges in addi- 
tion to privately controlled colleges and universities. While the 
problems of incoordination arising from this divided responsibility 
are growing more and more serious, it woul^ probably not b§ desir- 
able at present, even if feasible, toplaco responsibility for” accrediting 
institutions of higher education in these States upon the Stat^oard 
or department of education. ’ / 

In such States it is recommended that a plan for acci^tation be 
formulated and adopted through the cooperative action^^he State 
board or department of education, of publicly contrt^d institutions 
of higher education, and of privately controlled insmutions of higher 
education in the State. Preliminary conferences Ax other action for 
this purpose may be initiated by any of the coopwating units. Such 
plan may involve the creation of a new board ^ commission, but con- 
sideration should also be given to the possibility of adding the function 
of accrediting colleges to the duties of some existing board such as 
the State board of higher education. / 

The accrediting agency here sugges^ should include representa- 
tives of at least the State board or ^partment of education, of the 
State university or land-grant collepfe, of the State teachers colleges 
as a group, and of privately controlled institutions of higher education 
as a group. « 

It is understood that this agency should in no wise interfere with 
the function of the State board or department of education in pre- 
scribing within legal limits the requirements for the certification of 
teachers nor with the functions of other State licensing boards in pre- 
scribing within legal limits the requirements for entrance into the 
other professions. In accrediting teacher-education institutions and 
other professional schools such agency should determine which insti- 
tutions ineet satisfactory standards in whatever departments of 
instruction the institutions maintain. The State department of edu- 
cation and the other State licensing boards would' prescribe the par- 
ticular courses and curriculums which the students must have pursued 
in the approved institutions in order to receive the various types of 
teacher certificates and professional licenses, upon the submission of 
credentials from these institutions. 

Those States which utilize plan C have, no doubt, the most difficult 
problem of accreditment to solve. Usually there has been little State- 
wide planning in the field of higher education in them. Many of the 
institutions have inadequate funds to maintain a high-g^rade program. 
Local community pressure has been responsible in laige part for the 
establishment of many of the institutions and will continue to be felt 
if any institution is left off an accredited list. This pressure makes 
it difficult for the ohief State school officer to deny accreditment even 
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for teacher-education purposes to such colleges, particularly in those 
States where the chief State school officer is elected bv popular vote 
Furthermore, accreditation in these States is frequentfy carried on bv 
more than one agency thus bringing about confusion and inefficiency 
On these and many other accourfls it is believed that for the job of 
accre i mg colleges m such States the cooperative action of all the 
prmcipal educational agencies in the State will be most effective will 
wathstand the pressure from minority and local groups, and wUl be ' 
particidarly welcomed by the State officer who has legal responsibUity 
for certificatmg teachers and must therefore have a list of approved 
teacher-education mstitutions, 

occred«inff agencg.-ln dl States, whether 
utilmng Plao A, B, or C, the agency cliarged with accrediting insU- 
tutiona of higher education should have the following duties: 

1. It should have immediate responsibility for the accrediting of 
all types of general collegiate institutions, including all those engaged 
in the education of teachers, and should ultimately have responsibihly 
for all other accreditation, including professional schools, 

2. It should establish proper relations with national and regional 
standardizmg or accrediting associations. It is quite possible that the 
stendards fixed by these agencies should be adopted at least in part as 
the stendards of the State accrediting agency. It is possible, too, 
that the State accrediting agency will wish to invite representatives of 
these regional or national agencies to cooperate in the inspection of 
some or all of the mstitutions in the State, particularly where the 
btate agency is embarrassed by local pressures. 

3. Becau^ certain other functions intimately related to accrediting 
call, m each State, for the services of such an agency, the following 
duties relat^ to accreditation should be assigned by law to the 
above-described accrediting agency: 

(o) Approve the granting of charters to new educational institu- 
tione m order to make sure that the prospective coUege ia needed and 
wih be able to finance its program adMuately ; inspect the work of the 
coUeges from time to dime, and suspeSior revoke or recommend the 
suspension or revocation of the charter of any institution which fails 

to meet the stipulations of its charter. 

(6) Inhibit the use of the name “college” or “university” by any 
mstitution, or person, except as defined by the accrediting agency, 
Ex^ptions must be made where this privilege is guaranteed to the 
institunoti by an irrevocable charter. 

(c) Approve or deny the right of institutions or schools to granf anv 
d^rees, ^ploinw, and certificates, and rescind the right in case of the 
^7^ of ^tithtions to maintain work of a recognized coUegiate 
grade. This power should be apphcable to existing institutions as far 
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as is consistent with the degree^anting privilege already irrevocably 
vested in the institutions by charter. 

(d) Cooperate with other States to prevent disreputable inter- 
state practices such as the awarding of worthless degrees and diplomas 
in States other than the State in which the bogus institution is 
chartered. 

(e) With the concurrence of the State board or department of edu- 
cation in those Sta/tes in which the agency is separate from such board 
or department, formulate suitable legislation to recommend to the 
legislature relative to the establishment of junior colleges whether 
separate from or in connection with public high schools. 

(J) Where requested to do so by State board or department of 
education in those States in which the^Rgency is separate from such 
board or department, license pnvate proprietary business, commer- 
cial, trade> and correspondence schools operating within the State. 

Summary of the Principal Reasons for the Proposal 

The responsibility for accrediting institutions of higher education 
should be placed in a State agency for the following reasons : 

1. The multiplicity of accrediting agencies.— The present 
tendency to multiply agencies for accreditation cannot go on. The 
number of agencies calling upon the institutions for both facts and fees 
is bound to grow to such a point that the resistance, as ;jet only mildly 
expressed, wiU become insuperable. 

2. The State*$ obligation in Aelde related to accreditation,— 
Certain functions related to accrediting institutions emphasize^ the 
legal responsibility of each State. These functions include teacher 
certification^ professional licensure, and stamping out ''diploma mills” 
and disreputable proprietary schools. Therefore, certain machinery 
for evaluating institutions of higher education is necessary in each 
State. 

3. Inetituttbna concerned witfi improving eollegee need not 
accredit them , — The program of accreditation tends to be confused 
with the program of improving the quality of the institutions subject 
to accreditment. Associations of colleges, desirous of improving the 
work of their members, utilize accredited lists as a means to that end. 
It is now appearing that programs of accreditment have tended to, 
produce undue standardization. With the growing emphasis on dif- 
ferentiation of functions among colleges, a prograni of improvement of 
the quality of institutions can probably be carried on beet when not 
accompanied by accreditation. Accreditment by a State agency 
should be carried on with the cooperation of the associations and other 
agencies both within and outside the State devoted to the improvement 
of the institutions. 
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4. Student transfer from one college to another is best 
facilitated by accreditation by State agencies . — Accreditation bv 
regional or national agencies is not adequate to enable students to 
transfer readily from one institution to another. Much more detailed 
information concerning th© work of a college than can properly be avail- 
able to these agencies is needed for that purpose. Such inforinntion 
can be assembled most easily by those close at hand. Furthennore, the 
bulk of student transfers takes place between institutions in tlie same 
State. The institutions which receive most students by transfer have 
the greatest need of this detailed information about other c^eges in 
order to work out their own plans of admission to advanced standing. 

b. The unification of the several accrediting agencies in a 
State. The present practice in many States of carrying on accredita- 
tion by two or more State agencies is" wasteful and otherwise unsatis- 
factory. A single State agency should be in charge of all accrediting 
within a State. 

6. Such an agency will need only a small staff . — It is not 
assumed that the agency Hfere proposed would require the services of 
any considerable staff. After ijeciding upon policies, the agency 
would carry on its work by committees or individuals appointed to 
render particular services such as formulating standards and visiting 
institutions. For such services, members of faculties an^ of State 
department staffs, both within the State and outside, including repre- 
sentatives of regional and national associations, would be utilized. 
The best services available anywhere would be sought. 

7. Accrediting colleges is fundamentally a State function . — 
The mo^t basic aigument of all is that the State should not and prob- 
ably will not indefinitely shirk its legal responsibility. The State 
is obliged to assure a high quality of higher education as certainly as gf 
elementary education. Due to traditional differences in origin and 
development between higher education and elementaiy education, the 
State has exerted its authority over elementaiy education much more 
than over higher education. However, unsatisfactory conditions in 
higher education, which present methods of control and accreditation 
seem unable to correct, suggest that the State will tend in the future to 
^ume more fully its responsibility in higher education. To this end 
it is important that the State shall set up such an agency, if it does not 
jdready have one, as will view that responsibility brcuadly and utilize 
the best available services both within and without the State in carry- 
ing it out. 
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